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F. XAVIER’S MIRACLES. 


Tne church of Rome has seldom or never abstained from any 
opportunity of claiming for herself and her agents the exercise 
of more than human power. Miracles have been announced 
with all the assurance and devotion of reality, and have been 
published on the spot, and at the very time, where and when 
they professedly took place. There never has been any back- 
wardness on these matters; nor have her emissaries been deterred 
by any fear of scandal or detection. A singular hardihood has 
characterized their proceedings at all periods and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

To the paper on Xavier’s Miracles, in a former Number, it 
may be interesting to add some extracts from the apparently 
authorized and official abridgment of the transactions of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in the East Indies, published at Cologne, 
1574, under the title of “ Rerum a Societate Jesu in Oriente 
Gestarum volumen, continens Historiam jucundam lectu omni- 
bus Christianis, preesertim iis, quibus vera religio est cordi. In 
qr videre possent, quomodo nunquam Deus Ecclesiam suam 

eserat, et in locum deficientium a vera fide, innumeros alios in 
abditissimis etiam regionibus substituat.” The dedication, dated 
1570, states, that among other ends, the publication of these 
matters “ would greatly strengthen and corroborate, by human and 
divine testimonies, atgue miraculis (and miracles), the truth of the 
catholic religion, the majesty of the apostolic see, and the supreme 
power of the Roman pontiff, which, at the present day,” continues 
the writer, “ is especially assailed by all kinds of oppression and 
deceit.” The first paper of this book gives an abstract of Xavier’s 
journey to India, (1541,) his labours, his piety, iid ‘oalgun and 
other virtues; it also distinctly attributes to him the power of 
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2 F. XAVIER'S MIRACLES. 


working miracles. That this account of his holiness, and his exer- 
cise of divine power, was made on the spot, and at the time, may 
probably be denied ; but there seems to be no reason for doubting 
that an authorized statement was formally drawn up very soon 
after his decease. Xavier, after eleven years’ toil in India, died 
in 1552. Before that period, the fame of his wonderful perform- 
ances had reached Portugal; and, some short time after, King 
John, “ moved with the magnitude and excellence of the things 
he had heard, commanded his governor of India, by his letter, 
to give an accurate account of Xavier’s acts and miracles.” A 
copy of the king’s letter, dated 1556, is given in this book, and 
though the word miracula does not occur in it, yet an equivalent 
phrase does. The substance is, the king dirécts “ that all the 
wonderful actions of this man, and the things beyond the power 
of nature (super nature vires) which our Lord hath effected by 
him, while yet living or dead, should, on the best evidence, be 
authentically drawn up, substantiated, and attested.” This was 
accordingly done. So that it is clear that a cotemporary repu- 
tation of Xavier’s working miracles existed, and that every possi- 
ble pains were taken by ‘authority to disseminate his fame and 
character. 

It would be a curious task ‘to compare the accounts of con- 
versions by the Jesuit Missionaries with those given by some of 
our modern societies. The numbers turned from idols by the 
former, in a short time, seem prodigious. In one town 25,000 
were converted by Xavier, in 1547; and, at another place, 
10,000 in one month, and “ he hoped that, in the course of that 
year, he would make 100,000 Christians.” 

In all the accounts of miracles, a similarity with those of the 
Scriptures may be generally noticed. They seem, in fact, to be 
versions of the same transactions. The Jesuit relaters, however, 
are seldom content with equalling the scripture miracles ; but 
commonly attach some more extraordinary circumstances and 
details. Thus Xavier is represented as answering questions and 
doubts, not singly and in order (as our Saviour did), and as the 
other Jesuit fathers did ; but by one and the same answer “ he 
solved ten or twelve different propositions as satisfactorily as if he 
had given to each its appropriate reply.” And this, of course, is 
considered as effected by his divine power ! The following is, 
however, the general summary of his “ admirable acts beyond 
human power in Japan :’’—he gave “ speech to a dumb man— _ 
the use of his limbs to one that was lame—hearing to one deaf— 
and divinely restored soundness to another deaf or dumb.” But 
in another region (Cape Comorin), “ he not only divinely cured 
many sick persons, given up by the physicians, and cast out un- 
clean spirits, but also recalled dead persons to life.” An instance 
is there related of a young man having died, who had many rela- 
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tions. His townsfolk, with much lamentation, brought the dead 
man to Xavier, who, taking him by the hand, at once restored 
him to life. Another case follows. A Christian woman came to 
Xavier, and requested him to go to her son who was dead. He 
consents. Having knelt down and prayed to God, he purifies 
(lustrat) the body of the child by the sign of the cross. Imme- 
diately the child comes to life again, and is as strong and healthy 
as ever! The Christians who were present exclaim, “ A mi- 
racle!” but Xavier beseeches them that they would tell no man, 
(rem uti silentio contegant. ) 

Not only did Xavier work all these and other miracles, but he 
also was no mean prophet. (Prophetiz dono conspicuus. Multa 
post futura, multa longe remota praedixit, que humanitus sciri 
nullo pacto possent.) Several instances are related, which it is 
not worth while to detail. 

After his death, his body lay covered with quick lime for the 
space of three months; at the end of which time, it was not in 
the least decayed ; but, on the contrary, emitted the most fra- 
grant odour. It was thence carried to ‘* Malaca,” and, to prove 
that the virtue of his sanctity had not deserted his dead body, no 
sooner did it reach the city, than a plague and famine, which 
had been some time raging, ceased. (Quo ut illatum est [mirum 
dictu] seeviens per eos dies pestilentia in urbe, famesque statim 
sedatur.) At “ Malaca” the body continued some months 
buried ; and, being exhumed on its further progress to its desti- 
nation at Goa, its aid, when supplicated by the sailors, was bene- 
ficially exerted. It was, at last, with much ceremony, committed 
to the earth, where its remaining free from all corruption to the 
present day, is no mean proof of the saint’s chastity and virginity. 

(Ubi illesum ab omni tabe hodieque persistens, non levi argu- 
mento indicat castimoniam viri, ac virginilatem.) 

But this is not all; for the very service-book, and the rod of 
discipline (flagellum) used by Xavier, were endued with super- 
human power. The former being a remedy of tried virtue, (ex- 
pert virtutis remedium,) was highly prized. Many, who were 
suffering under severe illnesses, were healed by the book being 
placed upon their bodies. Especial care, also, was taken of the 

flagellum, which possessed the same power of restoring health, 
but which was to be used only on important occasions. The 
writer remarks, that he did not permit its use often, lest it should 
be worn away by constant use. (Nec enim sepius permittebat 
lle, veritus ne usu nimio attritum absumeretur.) This precious 
instrument, it is affirmed, derived its power from the merits of 
F. Xavier. 

I have thus glanced at the course of miracles stated to have 
been effected by this Jesuit, who, I do not mean to deny, was 
possessed of much zeal and many amiable qualities. “Prom the 
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4 THE MANOR HOUSSK. 


paper, in the magazine, to which I have alluded, it appears 
that Acosta was aware of these wonders in the East; he says, 
“‘ they had been published.” Now, as this volume which I have 
used was printed at Cologne some years before Acosta’s book, it 
is not very improbable that he had seen these very statements. 
They were originally written in Spanish ; and contain a greal deal 
of interesting information on the eastern nations, besides details 
of missionary labours. There seems to be no hesitation in attri- 
buting to their missionaries and their religious offices, on all 
occasions, the working of miracles. These reports of their pro- 
ceedings, written at the time to their superiors, and, with their 
authority, afterwards promulgated, are evidently rendered more 
“palatable by the savoury narratives” which abound in them. 
They are now valuable to us as presenting full proof of the un- 
alterable assumption of the church of Rome on all opportunities, 
and of the mode which was adopted to uphold her credit in the 
old world, by splendid announcements of the manifestations 
of her glory and her miracles in the new. These relations are 
not merely dreams, or what may be considered miraculosa, but 
actual and declared performances, such as no man can do who 
has not been “ endued with power from on high !” 


R. W. B. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 


TuE heat and oppression of many days in summer, or the tem- 
yestuous character of a lengthened winter, must make the Eng- 
lish people often feel the inaptitude of their present domestic 
architecture to mitigate the inconveniences of either season ; while 
it is impossible to be resident in mansions built three centuries 
ago, without enjoying the coolness of the shady quadrangular 
court in the time of summer, and feeling its protecting security 
during the inquietude and turbulence of the severer season. It 
was during one of the most oppressive days of the late harvest, 
that | had numbered many painful steps in order to gain the pre- 
sence of a thoughtful scholar, and to enjoy a morning’s conversa- 
tion with him, and with an acute and clever friend who, for the 
same purpose, had come from afar to visit him. But, like the pil- 
grim, from the fatigues of the Arabian desert, I arrived too much 
worn in body to present for a while any offerings on the shrine I 
had come to visit. While in that state of lassitude, in which the 
nerves were seeking to recover their tone of action, it was proposed 
to visit the village church, to which I gave a glad and instant 
acquiescence, knowing how restoring to all exhausted sensibilities 
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THE MANOR HOUSE. 4 


are the associations that usually gather about that sacred spot. 
I found myself, however, in some degree disappointed, by the 
presence of a modern chapel of Grecian simplicity, which grati- 
fied the taste without awakening strong and romantic feelings in 
the heart, producing rather the consciousness of an agreeable 
quietude than of that deep and established repose which the 
works and records of man excite when separated from us by long 
and dark intervals of time. It bore the aspect of what, in truth, 
it almost was—the chapelry of the titled eee of the place, to 
whose abode it was closely adjoining. The rich shrubberies that 
skirted the church-yard were in the pleasure grounds of the 
park, and through them we approached the lordly manor house, 
whose general aspect recalled the days of ancestral dignity. Its 
porch of stone, ornamented with a shield of blazonry, led into a 
plain marble-paved hall, whose old and homely decorations and 
refreshing coolness were an instant contrast to the heat and 
brightness of the summer air without. Through an arched door- 
way we entered from thence into the quadrangle of the building, 
crossing which, another arched way, in the opposite side, led 
from the quadrangle into the many-terraced walks and gardens 
that surrounded this ancient dwelling. It was on the stone 
benches, that were built on each side the wall within this spa- 
cious porch, that we seated ourselves, enjoying the fragrant 
breezes that passed from the shrubs and flowers of the garden 
through the deep gateway, while every impression received from 
the spot led the mind to a feeling of security and privacy, of 
coolness and stillness, restoring the animal spirits to that thought- 
ful tranquillity so necessary to the enjoyment of easy and intel- 
lectual converse. 

That was, I observed, a happy state of society when the builder 
of this mansion lived—a period when he was looked up to with 
obedient and filial attachment by the neighbouring poor, when 
the controul of his patriarchal character preserved a moral restraint 
among them, conferring the happiness arising from subordination 
and dependence so indispensable to the nature of man, both to 
preserve him from evil and to awaken and fix all his best feelings 
upon some object of respect and affection. The ep and living 
ties that in those days bound man to man with the chains of the 
heart, have been gradually weakened, and are now almost de- 
stroyed, and political economy has taken their place on the 
part of the rich, and a consequent hard and heartless astute- 
ness on the part of the poor; and this condition of character is 
increased and strengthened in both by many well-known, and by 
some less suspected, causes. Among the latter it is possible may 
exist the sharp and too-intellectual system of our education, 
developing chiefly a shrewd and usurping spirit, by which the 
modest, Tocila dispositions of boyhood, full of submissive and 
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6 THE MANOR HOUSE. 


generous sympathies, are discouraged and injured by the pre- 
eminence given to quick and cunning age on whom all praise 
and honour are conferred, to the gradual extinction of the gentler 
moral sensibilities among the people. Happy were the days 
when neither these nor the numerous other disturbing causes we 
now experience were at work to prevent the rich and the poor 
from cherishing in themselves, and keeping these their best affec- 
tions in natian dvadees as the magic band of strength and hap- 
piness between them ; and never happy, in my opinion, will either 
be, till, by retracing our steps, these sympathies can be regained 
and re-enjoyed. 

‘It can never be,” exclaimed my acute friend. “ Go backward 
to that state of the poor we cannot ; forwards we must go, en- 
lightening and instructing them in various knowledge, removin 
from them all this sense of a dark dependence, awakening them 
to trust only to themselves, to improve in every way by dexterity 
and activity their worldly possessions, so that they will find 
their interest in being good and loyal subjects, and in preserving 
order and stability in the state.” 

‘I do not believe,” said I, “ that such methods will ever pro- 
duce that result. When those living attachments are removed, 
how dreadful will be their heartless poverty if your scheme of 
independence does not universally prevail ; and, if it should, the 
substituted love of property will never produce contentment ; it 
is a mere principle of the horse-leach—give—give—give, till the 
heart, worldly and unaffectionate, a stranger to the joy of others, 
will soon heat into fever and discontent, murmuring for a more 
equal share in the goods of Mammon, or, for some other selfish 
end, bring about a violence and sudden spasm in society ; and 
then man, by suffering, is driven back to poverty, and is told 
again to seek his happiness in mutual dependence and in love.” 

“ Indeed,” said my friend, “ are we never then to go forward, 
and is the condition of human beings never to be bettered ?” 

“In truth,” L replied, “ it remains to be shewn in what the 
bettered condition of man really consists. According to the 
Scriptures it is not in his affections being drawn away from God 
and man, saying in his heart, ‘fam, and there is none else be- 
side me’—not in being intellectually instructed, for Christ (who 
came to improve our nature to the utmost, and knew it fully) no- 
where recommends such a duty—not by confiding in a spirit of 
moneyed accumulation, for ‘ blessed are ye poor, tor yours is the 
kingdom ef God,’ (Luke vi.) And they who have known human 
nature under what, to political and sensual men, would be termed 
the wants and debasements of life, and have seen the sow/ happy 
in religion, the heart happy in the reciprocation of worldly bene- 
fits and benevolence, and the body happy in the cheerful serenity 
of health, have witnessed, I believe, a condition not easily to be 
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THE MANOR HOUSE. 7 


bettered—a condition too acceptable to God for him to permit 
the disturbing schemes of man to change and annihilate it. The 
frame of human society He has planned and fixed; and when 
man sets himself to re-arrange it, in order to contrive an escape 
from its duties, He will provide in his government that it quickly 
revert to its essential form—‘ the poor shall never cease out of 
the land, therefore I command dom saying: Thou shalt open 
thine hand wide unto thy brother, (Deut.) In their unperverted 
state, every page of Scripture, and every day’s experience, tell us 
that faith, benevolence, the plain-sightedness of true wisdom, and 
the simplicity of real happiness, are to be found. If men, indeed, 
place all their belief of perfection in riches, learning, or station, 
it is natural they should behold no beauty in a state so oppo- 
site to their own. But God seeth not as man seeth, and he 
will preserve from the meddling legislation of the world that 
condition of life which he ennobled beyond every other, by ap- 
pearing and dwelling in it while on earth, and by selecting from it 
his friends and the teachers of his wisdom ; and his guardian spirit 
will surely continue to protect from violation that misunderstood 
and despised estate on which, through his ministry, he bestowed 
his especial approval and applause.” 

“ But I wish not,” said my quick and friendly opponent, “ to 
remove religion from its proper influence among them ; but would 
teach them rather to trust to its liberty and its independence—that 
they should ‘ fear God, and know no other fear.’ ” 

“ 1 believe,” said I, “ that a true fear and love of God would 
not exist long in the hard, barren, and rocky soil you have pre- 
pared forits reception. By removing the opportunities of reaching 
that nutritive support of a contented, humble, and affectionate 
state of heart, you would, | fear, prove only the truth of Scrip- 
ture—that ‘ if man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen.’ ” 

Our friend, whom we had come to visit, here interfered, and 
remarked how true it was that man lived not by bread alone; 
for almost the whole of his happiness arose from the health 
of his religious, moral, and social condition. Those relation- 
ships, therefore, so necessary for the maintenance of his true 
and highest enjoyments, it should be the leading care of a 
nation to guard and cherish. Blessings similar to those you 
have mentioned, he said, as arising out of patriarchal pro- 
tection, were found in the powerful and maternal fosterings of 
the church ; for, in those days of her due influence and authority, 
she was a continual source of ennobling sentiment and happiness 
to the poor. From her hand charity was received without dis- 
grace, for it came not as the blighted fruits of unwilling taxation, 
but in its heavenly and proper form, as a gift from God, and “ so 
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man did eat angel’s food,” and both the soul and body of the 
receiver were blessed by the bounty. “ On the subject of edu- 
cation, to which you have alluded,” added he, “ the extent to 
which intellectual culture may be given without usurping or im- 
pairing the moral principle of action, and the methods of doing 
this, appear to be very difficult and much controverted questions. 
That its ascendent tendency is so to usurp and impair it, the 
whole legislation and prevalent opinions in our age and country 
too sorrowfully testify, as they did in the days of our divine Sa- 
viour at Jerusalem. Indeed, if we look even at Socrates, we see 
that his unwearied teachings were directed to destroy the subtle 
and erroneous reasonings of the world, and to replace the power 
of religious and moral truth which had been caostntind and 
dethroned by them. These worldly enlightenments should, there- 
fore, be administered with a cautious and holy hand. That, in 
a subordinate union with purer influences, they may be made to 
co-exist harmoniously and profitably, I believe to be possible and 
desirable ; but I also believe it to be rare and difficult.” 

“ So rare and difficult,” I replied, “ that I should hardly know 
where to find them united in a just and proper commixture ; yet 
do I not deny that in some fine and felicitous natures they 
may be occasionally so combined ; for I have pride and joy in 
knowing it to be a truth, and can call up the memory of many 
years of happy friendships to bear witness to powers and learning 
valued and used only as the humble instrument of living and 
divine wisdom, and absorbed and disappearing in the higher cha- 
racter—that is, feeling totally and transcendently that ‘to know 
God is to have the only knowledge, and that when this universe 
shall have crumbled into dust, and all the knowledge of it shall 
be passed away and forgotten, He will shine forth to his own 
people in his own glory, and they shall see him as he is.’ ” 


PARISH CHURCHES,.—No. XX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, OF THE 
CHAPEL AT BLACKFORDBY, AND OF THE CHAPEL IN THE 
RUINS OF ASHBY CASTLE. 


AsnBY-DE-LA-Zovucn appears to have been a position of the 
Britons in primeval times, and afterwards a Roman station. 
In the Saxon times, the place was probably maintained as a resi- 
dence of the Mercian thanes; and after the Norman conquest, 
the nobles of that martial race made the Tower of Ashby a stron 

hold. When, in after times, as government was ichiechened 
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and civilization advanced, the castle, with its surrounding do- 
mains, was consigned to the generous rule of Hastings, it became 
an embattled mansion, where princes and ep promoted those 
inspiring displays of magnificence which diffused happiness 
around them, and encouraged those sentiments of reverence for 
national institutions which are a fruitful source of much that 
has ever been excellent or glorious in religion and science and 
government. Thus it continued till that sad period of our history 
in which fanaticism in some, and hypocrisy in others, were al- 
lowed to work their will on the country. Then the castle of 
Ashby, with its fair sanctuary—where the high-born had been 
humble worshippers—was doomed to undergo the spoiler’s ven- 
ert The wrecks of its ruined grandeur remain a melancholy 

ut instructive memorial of the usual proceedings of those who 
are for ever uttering the cry of liberty with their lips, while op- 
pression of all who will not join them, or submit to them, is their 
regular and unhesitating rule of action. 

After all these remarkable vicissitudes, Ashby has long been at 
rest. It now bears the humbler character—not as of old, of a 
seat of baronial sovereignty—but as one of the finest ancient 
market-towns in Engiand, and as a pleasant and salubrious re- 
treat for those invalids and convalescents who desire deliverance 
from suffering, or a renovation of constitutional vigour, in the 
healing efficacy of its medicinal waters.* 

Tradition has not commemorated the exact date when the first 
castellated residence was erected at Ashby. History states, un- 
circumstantially, that Ivo,+ the Norman, held it in A. pv. 1086; 
that, in 1259, it came to Alan-la-Zouch, whose descendants occu- 
pied the domain for several generations, and bequeathed to the 
town its distinctive name; and that, in 1460, Edward IV. con- 
ferred it on Sir William Hastings, his chamberlain and favourite 
counsellor, by the representative of whose illustrious race the 
ivied towers of Ashby and its lordship are now inherited. 

They who are conversant with the various styles of architec- 
ture, find the vestiges of different fabrics—the structure of sepa- 
rate epochs—in the remains of Ashby castle. These have suf- 





* Ashby-de-la-Zouch is an agreeable watering place, where the benefits usually 
derived from the exhibition of mineral springs may be enjoyed with particular com- 
fort. The position of this town is pleasant and convenient; its climate remarkably 
salubrious. At the Ivanhoe baths, the arrangements for bathing possess the highest 
advantages ; and the adjoining grounds are well adapted for the purposes of recreation 
and exercise. Whether employed in external or internal applications, the Ashby 
medicinal waters are endowed with very powerful restorative and strengthening 
virtues. They combine, in extraordinary proportions, the chief chlorides and bro- 
mides, the qualities of which are exceedingly energetic; and the recoveries accom- 
plished by their regular use have proved permanent in a multitude of instances, 

+ These and other notices relating to the same subject are stated, with great per- 
spicuity and conciseness, by Mr. Curtis, in his “‘ Topographical History of Leicester- 
shire.” 8vo. Ashby-de-la-Zouch : 1831. 
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fered alike by the silent moulderings of decay, and by the hand 
of violence. Still, however, they retain abundant traces of the 
strength and beauty which characterized them at the time when 
the abettors of rebellion were permitted by a lethargic nation to 
indulge the vindictive feelings of a faction in the work of their 
destruction. By the hands of these evil doers, the task of time 
was anticipated ; but the Marquis of Hastings has perfected the 
requisite repairs, by which the towers of his ancestors will be 
long secured from the farther encroachments of neglect and deso- 
lation. 

Ashby castle comprised a chapel within its ample precincts in 
the days when its lords were prosperous. William, the first 
Baron Hastings, constructed this domestic temple in 1474, 
and finished it in the best style of decorations. It was “ a fair 
chapel,” said a nameless chronicler,* “ scarcely to be equalled 
by any private one—those in the Universities excepted ;” and it 
would then, as now, form a prime feature in the group of majestic 
structures of which it constituted the most venerable appendage. 





VASTINGS’ CHAPEL. 


* Apparently an officer in the Earl of Huntingdon’s household. His details of 
the early transactions of the family of Hastings are contained in a curious MS. vo- 


lume, constituting a most valuable record, in the magnificent library of the Marquis 
of Hastings, at Donington Park. 
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The remains of this hallowed edifice measure sixty feet in 
length, and twenty-one in breadth ; the walls are lofty, and were 
wainscoted. In every part of the building the proportions of the 

arts, and the beauty of the architecture, demand admiration, 
hi either side are four windows, of a rich character. The great 
eastern window is admirable for its size and elegance, and was 
once filled with painted glass, the fragments of which were 
lately dug up. It was destroyed in the great rebellion by 
the Sesnbtgiie party, who seem to have hated everything re- 
fined or elegant. 

The print represents the roofless and moss-grown walls of the 
Hastings’ chapel, which, in its ruins, even now communicates an 
impressive solemnity to the overtowering masses with which it is 
associated. History, all through its pages, teaches the same 
lesson, that the demagogue instinctively hates the ministers of 
religion, and persecutes them whenever he has the power; and 
that he wreaks his angry and hateful feelings—as in the case of 
the chapel of Ashby—on the temples of God, where they are 
called to exercise their office. 

From the amenity* and salubriousness of its situation, Ashby 
would be selected for the site of a Christian establishment, soon 
after the Mercian} worshippers of Odin had relinquished the 
practices enjoined by their idolatrous superstition. Like most 
of the first British churches, that erected here would replace the 
altar in a circle of Bel or Woden in its shadowy grove; and, 
like these also, it would be a simple wooden fabric, the defects or 
discomforts of which would gradually disappear in conformity’ 
with the growing power and opulence of its ministers. 

We know nothing, however, of the early history of the church 
of Ashby. Towards the close of the eleventh century, a priest 
officiated at Ashby; and, fifty-nine years afterwards, the Abbey 
of Lilleshull, in Shropshire, obtained a grant of the church,} and 
of the chapel at Blackfordby, with the lands “ celerisque perti- 
nentis surs.” : 

Saint Helen§ was the patron saint of the parish church at 





* Wyrley, in his “ Church Notes,” p. 36, represents Ashbie-de-la-Zouch as “ villa 
pulchra et amznissima ;” and Camden speaks of it as “ a most pleasant town, a beau- 
tiful seat of the Hastings’ family.” See his ‘* Britannia,” in the original, or in the 
translation by Bishop Gibson, vol. i. p. 533, folio. London: 1722, 

+ About a.p. 655, Peada, the son of Peuda, king of the Mercians, introduced 
Christianity into the central dominions of his father, over which he was entrusted 
with a vice-regal authority. This prince, who was “ a youth of royal demeanour 
and great merit,” was persuaded by his wife, Alchfleda, to hear the Christian 
preachers discourse on their three fundamental topics—the resurrection—the hope of 
future immortality—and the promise of a heavenly kingdom. He’listened and re- 
flected—was convinced, and became a Christian. 

¢ Nichols has preserved copies of four deeds relating to this grant. “ History 
and Antiquities of Leicestershire,” vol. iii. part. ii. p. 561. See also Dugdale’s 
** Monasticon Anglicanum,” vol. ii. pp. 145, 147, folio. Londini: 1661. 


§ The bath pleasure-grounds at Ashby are refreshed by a fountain, whose waters 
were deemed holy. 
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Ashby.* The church has a tower, which is strong and lofty, 
with pinnacles. It includes a nave, and two aisles with galleries, 
and the chancel, which has ornamental wainscoting. On one 
side of this is the vestry; on the other stands a spacious chapel, 
used by the noble family of Hastings as a cemetery. At the west 
end of the nave, under the gallery, a singular and ingeniously 
constructed instrument, named the finger pillory, is placed, It 
was devised and employed by our forefathers, as a quiet remedy 
for disorderly practices in the time of divine service. “ No 
doubt,” says Carter, quoted by Nichols, p. 618, “ this mode of 
punishment was formerly common in such situations, for the pre- 
vention of indecorous behaviour ; at once efficacious, by detatu- 
ing the offender in public view; and humane, by not degrading 
him to the more severe affliction of being set in the stocks, ex- 
posed to unrestrained insult and the inclemency of the elements.” 
This appropriate “ mode,” however, has fallen into complete dis- 
use at Ashby. 

Few monuments are preserved in the church of Ashby. That 
of a pilgrim (a recumbent figure) in a recess of the north wall, is 
worthy of observation. It represents the usual habit and sym- 


bols (as shewn in the print) characteristically assumed by that 
remarkable class. 
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* It is inthe deanery of Ackley, and diocese of Lincoln. The living isa vicarage, 
of which the Marquis of Hastings is lay impropriator and patron. The vicar's 
stipend is chiefly derived from glebe lands, consisting of one hundred and eighty- 
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Overlooking the altar from the south, a mural monument pre- 
serves the remembrance of Arthur Hildersham, M.A., who was 
vicar of Ashby for many years in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. This sincere and laborious pastor obtained consider- 
able popularity in these days; and his writings, which are volu- 
minous, continue to be held in repute by collectors.* 

By far the most interesting of these monumental piles, is that 
erected in the chancel to the memory of the Rev. Robert Behoe 
Radcliffe, M.A., the late vicar of Ashby, by the parishioners, It 
is a florid cenotaph, affectionately designed to honour that sim- 
plicity of life and doctrine for which their truly-excellent pastor 
was pre-eminently distinguished. 

Several very good monuments have been erected at different 
periods in the Huntington chapel. One of these is particularly 
magnificent, and might be advantageously studied in illustration 
of the co-eval architecture and costume. This mausoleum} was 
constructed to the memory of Francis, the second Earl of Hunt- 
ington, and his countess, both of whom died in the last half of 
the sixteenth century. The patriotism and virtues of Theophilus, 
the ninth earl, are recorded on a mural monument, which is sur- 
mounted by “ a beautifully-executed bust” of Selina, his countess, 
well known for her oat in disseminating the religious tenets 
which she herself conscientiously entertamed. On the same 
tomb there is a sort of inscriptive biography, composed by Lord 
Bolingbroke ; its chief features are prolixity and sententiousness. 

Ashby enjoys extensive provisions for instruction of the young. 
Besides two establishments for educating and clothing boys, and 
u numerous Sunday-school, there is a free grammar school, pos- 
sessed of ample endowments, and the privilege of several ex- 
hibitions to Emanuel College, Cambridge. It was founded by 
Henry, Earl of Huntington, in 1567, in order “ to teach, instruct, 
and inform young boys and children in good morals, learning, 
knowledge, and virtue.” 

There is a ‘ Clerical Society of Ashby-de-la-Zouch,” the 
affairs of which are conducted with great talent and spirit. The 
members, consisting of nearly forty of the neighbouring clerg 
have an increasing library, and hold meetings at stated Sieiethe 
for the transaction of business. The principal objects of this 
useful association are, the discussion of professional subjects, and 
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three acres. In the parsonage-house there is a considerable library, which was be- 


queathed by the Rev. Richard Bate for the use of the incumbent and his successors. 
Some of the books are valuable, and worthy of careful preservation. 

* Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, and John Bainbridge, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Oxford, were natives of this parish. 

t It is figured, on a large scale, in Nichols’ “ Leicestershire,” vol. iii. part ii. 
plate Ixxxiii. p. 618; and very accurately described in Wayte’s “ Ashby Guide,” 


p. 1l07—a work abounding with useful information, and illustrated with elegant 
plates. 
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the promotion of a friendly intercourse amongst the members, 
which may tend to draw together persons whom slight differences 
of opinion have often too much separated. 

Blackfordby has immemorially been a hamlet of Ashby ; and 
its ecclesiastical endowments, with those of the latter, were given, 
in A.p. 1145, to the Abbey of Lilleshul, which retained them 
until the dissolution of monastic establishments. Under the 
year 1220, it is recorded that the abbot of Lilleshul, who held 
the patronage of Ashby to his own use “ ab antiquo,” had also 
the chapel of Blackfordby, where divine service was performed 
three times in the week from the mother church. 
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BLACKFORDBY CHAPEL, 


The Marquis of Hastings is lord of the manor of Blackfordby, 


and patron of the living. On alternate Sundays, the vicar of 


Ashby does duty in the chapel, which is a very ancient structure, 
consisting of a nave and chancel. The lancet windows, the old 
round font of stone, and the stand for an hour-glass near the 
yulpit, are objects of interest. Originally, its site must have 
vom chosen on account of its secluded beauties and salubrity. 
It overlooks an extensive and luxuriant landscape, and rests upon 
a rock which pours forth a copious spring, whose waters were 
never known to freeze. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch is the largest parish in the county of Lei- 
cester. Anciently it included eight separate hamlets, two only 
of which—Blacktordby and Boothorpe—now remain distinct. 
It consists of eleven thousand two hundred computed acres, and 
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has nearly six thousand inhabitants; for whom much additional 
church accommodation is manifestly most necessary. Instead, 
therefore, of not discountenancing the clamour and rapacity of 
the church’s ill-wishers, as the fashion has been of late years, it 
would be wise, as well as just, if the British legislature would re- 
store the property of which she had been plundered ; or, as an 
atonement for a nationally sanctioned robbery, to assist this and 
many other parishes of the empire in obviating the reluctant de- 
fection of their people from a venerable mother-church, whose 
faithful ministers conducted our forefathers and their children’s 
children through the severest trials, to the highest enjoyment 
of liberty and religion. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE® ayn tnt ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


TnEse two names have long been associated by more than one tie of con- 
nexion in the minds of those who are at all familiar with the writings of the 
latter; and it can scarcely have been without some degree of pleasure that the 
admirers of Coleridge saw the announcement of an article upon him by the 
English Opium-eater, in ‘ Tait’s Magazine” for the month of September. 
For the powerful writer, who has unfortunately chosen to designate himself 
by that ill-boding alias of evil record, is, in many respects, fitted above most 
other men for comprehending the full stature of the mighty spirit who has just 
passed away from the earth. If his heart would but give his head fair play, 
if he would allow a generous love to wean him from the idolatry of his own 
talents, the self-fascination under which he so often seems to be lying, and 
to strengthen them with the inspiration which nothing else can bestow, the 
picture could not fail to be a noble one. Hardly any one owes Coleridge 
more. Hardly any one has learnt more from him. No one is so well quali- 
fied, from his own studies and pursuits, to track him along the endless mean- 
derings of his all-embracing speculations. In almost every thing the Opium- 
eater has written, one sees marks of the influence that Coleridge has exerted 
on the shaping of his mind. In fact, it has seemed almost to haunt him like 
a spell, against which ever and anon he has struggled, and which he would 
gladly have shaken eff; but, in spite of himself, the yoke was upon him; 
and, though often restive, ere long he was forced to submit to it. He first 
tried to shove his master out of his chair, and then was fain to sit down at his 
feet ; being constrained by his understanding to yield him an however unwil- 
ling homage. These symptoms, it is true, did not promise well. Still one 
could not but hope that, at a moment when all who knew Coleridge were 
bowed down in spirit by the loss which Christian philosophy had just sus- 
tained—at such a moment one could not but hope that the venerable form of 
his old teacher would have ‘‘ come back upon his heart again ;”’ and that the 
very consciousness of the wrong he had hitherto done him, would have ren- 
dered him the more anxious to make amends for it by a splendid incense- 
offering on his tomb. 

The first sentence appeared to bid fair that he would do so. It contains an 
ample acknowledgment—such, indeed, as the Opium-eater has never been 
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* No reader who is aware how much influence the writings of Coleridge possess 
on the minds of the best and most promising young men of the day, will think 
that a defence of the character of this Christian Philosopher is out of place in the 


British Magazine. The most appropriate place for it appeared to be at the conclu- 
sion of the Original Articles. 
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slow to utter—of Coleridge’s vast intellectual power; declaring him to have 
been, in his judgment, ‘‘ the largest and most spacious intellect, the subtlest 
and the most comprehensive, that has yet existed amongst men.”’ This, to be 
sure, is enough. Coleridge’s most devout disciple could not wish for more. 
After such an opening, he would expect that the rest of the article would be of 
apiece with it; that Coleridge’s claims to this high praise would be duly 
set forth and established; and that a writer, who has often shewn such acute- 
ness and discernment in speaking of inferior men, would on this occasion rise 
above himself—that the very grandeur of his subject would lift him up. Has 
it done so? We have heard of an eagle bearing a tortoise up aloft, that it 
may be the surer of dashing it to pieces; and this is an example which men 
too, when they have wished to destroy a great reputation, have not seldom 
had the craft to follow. We have read of “a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout ;”” and we are now and then reminded of this image, when we see an 
invective tipped with a flaming eulogium. 

The Opium-eater’s essay on Coleridge, in the September Number of ‘‘ Tait’s 
Magazine,” has been continued in the October and November Numbers, and 
the conclusion is still to come. May it be totally different in tone and spirit 
from the parts which have hitherto appeared! Never before did an able 
man, in speaking of a great man, who had been his friend, betray less of 
friendship. ‘‘ For it is not an open enemy that has done him this dishonour ; 
for then we could have borne it.” In no part of the three articles now 
before us is there any trace of that reverence which is due to God’s noblest 
gifts, when employed upon the worthiest objects. In no part of them do we 
see any mark of that affectionate love which Coleridge won from all about 
him, even from such as could least appreciate his genius. As to the solemn 
feelings which are wont to rise from the grave even of the meanest, when 
dust is let down to dust, the writer must needs have cast them behind him, 
if indeed he has ever heard that there are such. Nay, after reading all he 
has said, one might be left in doubt whether he had even heard of Coleridge’s 
death ; except that, had Coleridge been alive, he would not have dared thus 
to prate and chatter about him. As yet he has made no attempt to portray 
Coleridge, or to give an estimate of him, either as a poet or as a philosopher, 
either as he was in himself, or as he stands before the world in the frag- 
mentary image of his works—-an image in which the Opium-eater’s intimate 
acquaintance with him might have enabled him to supply many of the finer 
features. It may be that this is reserved for the conclusion. I heartily hope 
it is; though the character of the three articles already published does not 
encourage such an expectation. These are doubly offensive ; both negatively, 
from the absence of all right and seasonable feeling; and positively, from the 
nature of the materials of which they are made up. No one, who was not 
aware of the Opium-eater’s voracity for what he has called anecdotage, would 
conceive it possible that, with such a subject as Coleridge, and at the very 
moment when his mortal had just put on immortality, and death was thus 
drawing away our thoughts from that which was perishable in him to that 
which was undying, he, himself a lover of poetry, himself a metaphysician, 
should have scribbled three articles, one after another, with Coleridge’s name 
at the head of them, and should have stuffed them mainly with wretched petty 
anecdotes, of no importance or interest to any thing above tea-table curiosity. 

Nor are these impertinences strung together solely with reference to the 
great philosopher himself. His venerable name serves as a pretext for 
scraping up rubbish of the same sort about such other persons as happen to 
be mentioned ; and we find, as might well be expected, that a writer who has 
stripped himself naked before the eyes of the world, and made such a parade 
of his infirmities in his Confessions, has no very nice discernment as to what 
is fit for the public ear or not. Even women, as well as men, fall under the 
lash of his loquacity. Poor Mary of Buttermere has to pay for her hapless 
celebrity, by becoming the subject of a story charging her with a brutish 
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want of feeling, a story which, at the very time he is repeating it, the writer 
expresses his hope may be exaggerated. Why on earth then does he repeat 
it? In order that Mary of Buttermere may have an opportunity of contradict- 
ing it? Is it so very material to the well-being of mankind, that no ill- 
natured tale should sink into oblivion? 

About Mrs. Coleridge there is a long passage, in which domestic trifles are 
detailed, such as a discarded chambermaid would be thought worse of for 
telling. All that was necessary on this subject might have been said dis- 
creetly in a couple of sentences, without a wound to any feeling that we are 
bound to respect, and without any pandering to the baneful lust of prying 
into the privacies of family life. What makes this passage still worse, is the 
apology offered for it. Without that apology, it might have been supposed 
that the writer said what he said from deeming it requisite for Cole- 
ridge’s vindication. But personal animosity mixes up with his motives. “ An 
insult,” he tells us, ‘ once offered by Mrs. C oleridge to a female relative of his, 
as much superior to Mrs. Coleridge in the spirit of courtesy and kindness 
which ought to preside in the intercourse between females, as she was in the 
splendour of her beauty, would have given me a dispensation from all terms 
of consideration beyond the restraints of strict justice.” Pity that this female 
relative did not inoculate her male relative with some portion of that spirit of 
courtesy and kindness which ought to preside in the intercourse with females ! 
Had she done s0, it is possible he might not have given vent to his spleen, by 
telling any woman in print, that another woman is far superior to her both 
in courtesy and in the splendour of her beauty. For what other purpose can 
such an assertion be meant to answer, except that very manly and courteous 
one of mortifying Mrs. Coleridge? Surely it cannot be designed for the edifi- 
cation or the instruction of the readers of Tait’s Magazine. ‘They do not 
even know the name of this lady, who is so much handsomer than Mrs, Cole- 
ridge; nor, if they did, would the information profit them much. This 
female relative might also have taught her male relative, that, even though a 
lady of our acquaintance should, once in a way, betray an infirmity of temper 
in her intercourse with some member of our family, she is not thereby out- 
lawed all at once from the humanities of social life; nor do we thereby forth- 
with acquire the right of spreading out the whole story of her life on the 
table of the public press, and trumpeting all her foibles in the ears of 
every scandalmonger in the island. Another lesson too might have been 
given, and perhaps not without advantage, namely, that, when an offence of 
this sort is of many, probably of some twenty years standing, the raking it 
forth is not an infallible mark of a sweet and placable disposition. 

Again, opinions expressed in conversation by Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. 
Southey are brought forward, no way discreditable to either indeed, but which 
would seem to have been repeated with no other view than that of disturbing 
the harmony of their friendship; and which the writer would no more have 
been allowed to hear, had he been esteemed capable of seasoning an article in 
a magazine with them, than he would have been allowed to exhibit those 
illustrious men, along with their wives and children, at Bartholomew Fair. 
We are told what Mr. Wordsworth thought of Mr. Southey twenty years ago, 
and what Mr. Southey said of Mr. Wordsworth in August 1812. We are 
told that “up to 1815 they viewed each other with mutual dislike, almost 
with mutual disgust.” The word will do. Both of them can feel it: both 
those pure-souled men recoil with instinctive disgust from every violation = 
the sanctuary of private life; and both most assuredly have felt disgust, « 
will feel it, even to loathing, if the articles which have called forth ‘heme 
remarks ever come under their eyes. 1 can well imagine the indignation with 
which Wordsworth would view them. As to the Opium-eater’s statement, 
the reader will soon be better able to judge how much credit is due to an 
assertion which has nothing beyond his word to rest on. In the present in- 
ear one may feel sure that he misrepresents the truth, at least by omission, 
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if not by actual exaggeration. Everybody knows that, in speaking of others 
to those who are acquainted with and concur in our general opinion of them, 
expressions of partial disapprobation will often drop, which may be quite con- 
sistent with the sincerest admiration and esteem. No one who does not deem 
himself, not merely faultless, but so manifestly and indisputably so, that his 
faultlessness cannot even be called in question by others, would look for the 
contrary. Yet, if a person to whom we have spoken of a friend in this way, 
with a certain degree of qualification, goes to that friend, and tells him of the 
evil we may have said of him, suppressing all the rest,—why, Fielding has 
shewn us the regard and respect which a Blifil is entitled to. And is such a 
betrayal of confidence much mended, when the public is called in to witness 
in what an ungentle spirit one friend may blame another ? 

These are incidental offences. The main one, that which disfigures the 
whole of the three articles, is the unworthy, degrading representation given 
in them of Coleridge himself. Not indeed of his intellect; that is spoken of 
several times in the same strain of admiration as in the first sentence. For 
intellect—many kinds of it, at least—the Opium-eater knows how to appre- 
ciate and admire; though nothing seems so to sharpen and embitter his 
animosity, especially when he is stung by the consciousness of owing any- 
thing to its possessor ; witness his attack on Kant, in p. 515. Yet, even 
toward Coleridge’s intellect his admiration is rather for an antenatal state of 
it, and he seldom talks of it but as “ a wreck,” as “dark,” “ extinct,” “ burnt 
out.”” The aim, however, which he has set himself in these articles, is not to 
delineate Coleridge’s intellect, or his character, or to mark out the place he 
‘fills in the map of the human mind, or to determine the value of his labours 
in untwisting the gordian knot of thought, or to lead us to those spots in the 
dark forest of nature on which he has shed the sunshine of truth, or even to 
ascertain the influence which his writings, full of seeds as they are, have 
exercised, and are likely to exercise, on his countrymen—an influence which, 
though in the first instance it may have been felt by few, is not therefore 
slight or powerless, inasmuch as among those few there is no small portion of 
such as are designed to be the teachers and enlighteners of their brethren. 
These are subjects which well deserved the Opium.-eater’s best pen; but he 
has turned away from them to ransack the Monmouth-street of his memory 
for all the tattered tinsel he could pick up there—black patches and white, 
red patches and grey—which he has stitched together and furbished up as he 
best could; never scrupling to draw from his invention, when he wanted gall 
to dye a piece with. Among the anecdotes related of Coleridge there are very 
few, of which the tendency is not to lower him in some way or other, to 
impair his claims to respect, to display his weaknesses, his failings, his dis- 
tresses. The very first thing we are told about him, even before he comes on 
the stage—the theme of two long, almost folio, pages, immediately after the 
first paragraph, which is principally taken up with a picture of the writer's 
own mild and amiable temper—is, that he was not very regardful of truth, 
and often guilty of plagiarism. Be it so: suppose that all the Opium-eater 
says on this head is strictly, accurately true: grant that in a just and com- 
plete estimate of Coleridge’s character it was necessary and fitting that all his 
sins, down to the minutest peccadillo, should be diligently scored up—that 
no ephemeron should be let die, without being pinned and ticketed in the 
cabinet of history for the instruction of after ages: was it necessary and 
fitting that these matters should be thus stuck in the van, as if they were the 
most prominent things about him, the things that rise uppermost in the 
minds of all who knew him the moment his name is mentioned? Would it 
be a fair account of Cicero, that he was a wonderfully great orator, that he 
had a vetch on his nose—an anecdote which, for its truth and importance, is 
well worthy of a place in the Opium-eater’s budget, and which no doubt is 
now lying treasured up there, and will probably be pulled out of it before 
long—and that he behaved with great weakness in the affair of his friend 
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Milo? Would a man, in speaking of Bacon, begin by setting forth his love of 
money, and all the evils it led him into? Would a generous and right-minded 
man do so at any time? Would a man, whose heart was not cankered by 
vanity, or some other reckless passion, do it before the sound of his knell had 
died away? Verily, at such a time, it well behoves the person, who calls 
himself ‘the foremost of Coleridge’s admirers,’ to step forward in the face of 
the world, and play the part of the advocatus diaboli. For, unless he had done 
s0, no one would: Coleridge’s enemies, if he had any, could not: they were 
awed into silence. 

I have been speaking on the supposition that the charges of plagiarism and 
insincerity brought by the Opium-eater against Coleridge are strictly, accu- 
rately true—that Coleridge is guilty to the full amount and tale of the offences 
imputed to him. Even in this case, it indicates a singular ‘ obliquity of feel- 
ing’ thus to drag them forth and thrust them forward. But are they true? 
Doubtless, seeing that he who thrusts them forward can only do it out of a 
painful and rankling love of truth and justice; seeing that the voice which 
comes forth from his opium-eating mask proclaims him to be ‘the foremost of 
Coleridge’s admirers.’ Reader, be not deluded and put to sleep by a name: 
look into the charges; sift them. Among them the accuser himself acknow- 
ledges that there is only one of any moment, the others having been lugged in 
to swell the counts of the indictment, through a somewhat over-anxious fear— 
a fear which would have been deemed malicious in any one but the foremost 
of his admirers—lest any tittle that could tell against Coleridge should be 
forgotten. One case, however, there is, he assures us, ‘ of real and palpable 
plagiarism :’ so, lest ‘ some cursed reviewer eight hundred or a thousand years 
hence’ should ‘ make the discovery,’ he determines to prevent him by forestal- 
ling him, and states it in full, as in admirership bound. The dissertation in 
the Biographia Literaria ‘on the reciprocal relations of the esse and the 
cogitare’ is asserted to be a translation from an essay in the volume of 
Schelling’s Philosophische Schriften. True: the Opium-eater is indeed 
mistaken in the name of the book; but that is of little moment, except as an 
additional mark of audacious carelessness in impeaching a great man’s honour. 
The dissertation, as it stands in the Biographia Literaria, vol. i. pp. 254—261, 
is a literal translation from the introduction to Schelling’s System of Transcen- 
dental Idealism ; and though the assertion that there is ‘no attempt in a single 
instance to appropriate the paper, by developing the arguments, or by diversi- 
fying the illustrations,’ is not quite borne out by the fact, Coleridge’s additions 
are few and slight. But the Opium-eater further says, that ‘ Coleridge’s essay 
is prefaced by a few words, in which, aware of his coincidence with Schelling, 
he declares his willingness to acknowledge himself indebted to so great a man, 
in any case where the truth would allow him to do so; but in this particular 
case, insisting on the impossibility that he could have borrowed arguments 
which he had first seen some years after he had thought out the whole 
hypothesis proprio marte.’ That Coleridge never can have been guilty of such 
a piece of scandalous dishonesty, is clear even on the face of the charge: he 
never could apply the word hypothesis to that which has nothing hypothetical 
in it. The Opium-eater also is much too precise in his use of words to have 
done so, if he had known or considered what he was talking about. But he 
did not; and owing to this slovenly rashness of assertion, he has brought 
forward a heavy acccusation, which is utterly false and groundless, the distorted 
offspring of a benighted memory under the incubus of—what shall we say ? 
an ardent admiration. Not a single word does Coleridge say about the 
originality of his essay, one way or other. It is not prefaced by any remark. 
No mention is made of Schelling within a hundred pages of it, further than a 
quotation from him, in page 247, and a reference to him, in page 250. In an 
earlier part of the work, however, where Coleridge is giving an account of his 
philosophical education, there does occur a passage (pp. 149—153) about 
his obligations to Schelling, and his coincidences with him. This no 
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doubt is the passage which the Opium-eater had in his head ; but strangely 
indeed has he metamorphosed it. For Coleridge’s vindication, it is necessary 
to quote it somewhat at length. ‘It would be a mere act of justice to myself, 
were | to warn my readers, that an identity of thought, or even similarity of 
phrase, will not be at all times a certain proof that the passage has been bor- 
rowed from Schelling, or that the conceptions were originally learnt from 
him. Many of the most striking resemblances, indeed. all the main and 
fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my mind, before I had ever 
seen a page of the German philosopher. God forbid that I should be suspected 
of a wish to enter into a rivalry with Schelling for the honours so unequi- 
vocally his right, not only as a great and original genius, but as the founder of 
the Philosophy of Nature, and as the most successful i improver of the Dynamic 
system! To Schelling we owe the completion, and the most important 
victories, of this revolution in philosophy. To me it will be happiness and 
honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the system itself intelligible to 
my countrymen, and in the application of it to the most awful of subjects for 
the most important of purposes. Whether a work is the offspring cf a man’s 
own spirit, and the product of original thinking, will be discovered by those 
who are its sole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mere reference 
to dates. For readers in general, let whatever shall be found in this or any 
future work of mine, that resembles, or coincides with, the doctrines of my German 
predecessor, though contemporary, be wholly attributed to him: provided that the 
absence of distinct references to his books, which I could not at all times make 
with truth, as designating citations or thoughts actually derived from him, 
and which, I trust, would, after this general acknow ledgment, be superfluous, 
be not charged on me as an ungenerous concealment or intentional plagiarism.’ 
Yet the charge, which he thus earnestly deprecates, has been brought against 
him, and that too by a person entitling himself ‘the foremost of his admirers.’ 

Heaven preserve all honest men from such forward admirers! The boy who 
rendered nil admirari, not to be admired, must have had something of prophecy in 
him, when he pronounced this to be an indispensable recipe for happiness. 
Coleridge, we see, was so far from denying or shuffling about his debts to 
Schelling, that he makes over every passage to him on which the stamp of his 
mind could be discovered. Of a truth too, if he had been disposed to purloin, 
he never would have stolen half a dozen pages from the head and front of that 
very work of Schelling’s which was the likeliest to fall into his reader’s hands, 
and the first sentence of which one could not read without detecting 
the plagiarism. Would any man think of pilfering a column from the porch 
of St. Paul’s? The high praise which Coleridge bestows on Schelling would 
naturally excite a wish in such of his readers as felt an interest in his philo- 
sophy to know more of the great German. The first books of his they 
would take up would be his Naturphilosophie and his Transcendental Idealism : 
these are the works which Coleridge himself mentions ; and the latter, from 
its subject, would attract them the most. For the maturer exposition 
of Scheiling’s philosophy in the Zeitschrift fiir spekulative Physik is hardly to 
be met with in England, having never been published except in that journal, 
and being still no more than a fragment. Indeed Coleridge himself does not 
seem to have known it; and Germany has for thirty years been looking in 

vain expectation for the doctrine of the greatest of her philosophers. 

But even with the fullest conviction that Coleridge cannot have been guilty 
of intentional plagiarism, the reader will probably deem it strange that he 
should have transferred half a dozen pages of Schelling into his volume 
without any reference to their source. And strange it undoubtedly is. The 
only way I see of accounting for it is from his practice of keeping note-books, 
or journals of his thoughts, filled with observations and brief dissertations on 
such matters as happened to strike him, with a sprinkling now and then of 
extracts and abstracts from the books he was reading. If the name of the 
author from whom he took an extract was left out, he might easily, years 
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after, forget whose property it was, espec ially when he had made it in some 
measure his own, by transfusing it into his own English. That this may 
happen | know from my own experience, having myself been lately puzzled by 
a passage which I had translated from Kant some years ago, and which cost 
me a good deal of search before | ascertained that it was not my own. Yet 
my memory in such minutia is tolerably accurate, while Coleridge’s was 
notoriously irretentive. That this solution is the true one may, I think, be 
collected from the references to Schelling, in pp. 247 and 250. In both these 
places we find a couple of pages translated, with some slight changes and 
additions, from the latter part of Schelling’s s Abhandlungen zur Erlduterung 
des Idealismus der Wissenschaftslehre. In neither place are we told that we 
are reading a translation. Yet that the author cannot be conscious of any in- 
tentional plagiarism is clear, from his mentioning Schelling’s name, and, in the 
latter place, even that of this particular work, Here again I would conjecture 
that the passages must have been transcribed from some old note-book; only in 
these instances Schelling’s name was marked down at the end of the first extract 
and at the beginning of the second; and so the end of the first extract is ascribed 
to him, and he is cited at the beginning of the second. There is also another 
passage about the mystics, in pp. 140, 141, acknowledged to be translated from 
a recent continental writer, which comes from Schelling’s pamphlet against 
Fichte. In this case, Coleridge knew that he was setting forth what he 
had borrowed from another: for he had not been long acquainted with 
this work of Schelling’s, as may be ego from his way of speaking of it in 
p. 153, and from his saying, in p. 150, that Schelling has ‘ lately avowed his 
affectionate reverence for Behmen.’ Schelling’s pamphlet had appeared eleven 
years before: but perhaps it did not find its way to England till the peace; 
and Coleridge, having read it but recently, inferred that it was a recent publi- 
cation. These passages form well- nigh the sum of Coleridge’s loans from 
Schelling ; and with regard to these, on the grounds here stated, though I 
do not presume to rank myself among the foremost of his admirers, I readily 
acquit him of all suspicion of ‘‘ungenerous concealment or intentional 
plagiarism.” 

Of the other alleged instances of plagiarism I will not speak. The Opium- 
eater himself admits that, as such, they ‘“‘amount to nothing ;” and that the 
only thing reprehensible about them was Coleridge’s “ seeking to decline the 
very slight acknowledgments required.” So that ‘the pith of these charges lies 
not in the plagiarism, but i in the denial of it; and of this we have no record 
except the Opium-eater’s statement, to which, after such an exposure of its 
worthlessness in a grave accusation, few will attach much weight in lesser 
ones. Even when there is no conceivable motive to mislead his memory, his 
carelessness is perpetually letting it go astray. Thus he says, in p. 688, that 
Coleridge had been “personally acquainted, or connected as a pupil, with 
Eichhorn and Michaelis.” Now this is incorrect with regard to both. 
Michaelis died in 1791, and Coleridge did not go to Gottingen till 1799. Nor 
was he Eichhorn’s pupil: his own account in the Biographia is, that 
‘‘ Eichhorn’s lectures on the New Testament were repeated to him from notes 
by a student from Ratzeburg.’”’ The latter difference indeed is so small, 
it would be captious to mention it, except as shewing the habitual inaccuracy 
of a writer who draws the matter of his tale from the recollection of conver- 
sations held a quarter of a century ago. How can such a person lay claim to 
credit in cases where a slight turn or shade of expression, a word or two more 
or less, may change the whole character of the story? Again, in p. 589, 
where he blurts out about German literature with the dashing ignorance he 
has often shewn on that subject, he says that its revival in the last century 


took place ‘‘ upon the impulse of what cattle !—Bodmer on the one hand, and 


Gottsched on the other!” Ay! much as Sampson’s revival took place upon 


the impulse of the Philistines, who called bim to make them sport: much 
as Luther arose on the impulse of the Dominican sellers of indulgences. 
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With the same truth might it be said, that the modern literature of England 
arose upon the impulse of Johnson and the Della Cruscans. Every body who 
knows anything about the matter, knows that the modern literature of Germany 
sprang up in opposition both to Bodmer and to Gottsched—that its fathers 
are Lessing, Klopfstock, and Winckelmann, and that Goethe and Kant are the 
master-minds who have poured their spirit into its limbs, and have guided and 
shaped its course. ‘‘ England,” he adds, “for nineteen, and France for the 
twentieth, of all her capital works, has given the too servile law.” Whata 
*‘too servile law ” can be, might puzzle all the jurists from Lycurgus down 
to Savigny; but, waving this, to which of the two classes do Goethe and John 
Paul belong? As to the letters written during Coleridge’s tour in Germany, 
of which the Opium-eater just after expresses his belief that they have never 
been printed, except in the first edition of the Friend, he may find them in 
the second volume of the Biographia Literaria. 

But to return : a second very offensive passage about Coleridge is the coarse 
caricature of him, when he was living at the Courier Office; which, 
however, tickles the writer’s fancy so that he cannot refrain from recurring to 
it in p. 685. Of the same cast is the account of the lectures which Coleridge 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1808; in which this foremost of his 
admirers would fain persuade us that he exhibited no spark of his unquenchable 
genius; that there was ‘‘no heart, no soul, no strength of feeling, no power 
of originality ; in which too even the pieces of poetry read by him are said 
to have produced little effect, with the exception of two or three from Ritson’s 
Metrical Romances, chosen and marked out for him by the Opium-eater 
himself. What grand things we have been doing ! cries the Clown, when Har- 
lequin has been turning a hovel into a palace. Alexander’s groom too was, no 
doubt, fully convinced that the victory of Arbela was mainly owing to him 
who had bridled Bucephalus, forgetting how that noble horse, though he bent 
his knees to the king, and seemed to feel whom he was carrying on his back, 
would let none but Alexander mount him. Is this an indecorous tone in speak- 
ing of a man whom I willingly acknowledge to be, perhaps, the most learned 
metaphysician, the closest logician, and one of the subtlest thinkers and most 
powerful writers in England? It would be so, but that, as all evil, from 
running counter to the laws of nature, by an inevitable doom, works its own 
destruction, sois this more rapidly the case with vanity, which is mostly baffled 
at the very moment of its outbreak. He who sets a trap to catch praise, is 
quite sure to catch blame and ridicule, and for the time forfeits the respect, 
which otherwise we might have been glad to pay him. With regard to the 
general effect of Coleridge’s lectures in 1808, 1 happen, within the last few 
days, to have seen a lady of singularly delicate and cultivated taste, who 
attended the whole course, and who has assured me that, though it is true 
several interruptions occurred in consequence of Coleridge’s ill health, her re- 
collection of the lectures which he did deliver is entirely at variance with the 
description of them in Tait’s Magazine. Nay, she cannot even call to mind 
the marvellous impression produced by the extracts from Ritson’s Romances. 
But, even allowing that the Opium-eater’s account were correct, how comes it 
that almost the only parts of Coleridge’s life on which he dwells and enlarges 
are his failures, his weakness, his errors? Has he nothing to tell us about the 
Friend, beyond a tedious detail of the blunders which Coleridge made 
in publishing it at Penrith instead of at Kendal? Yet many and choice were 
the spirits to whom the Friend was as the dawning of a new life. Would he 
pass by Paradise Lost, content with giving us the invaluable piece of infor- 
mation, that Milton was so ill-trained in the school of Mammon, such a dolt 
in the arts of huckstering and higgling, that he could not get more than five 
pounds fora poem containing 10,565 lines? He “‘ called upon Coleridge daily ” 
in the Strand, and yet has nothing to record of the “ subtlest and most com- 
Papa te intellect that has yet existed among men,” except that he “ pitied 

iis forlorn condition,” and that Coleridge used to scream out, “ Mrs. Brain- 
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bridge! I say, Mrs. Brainbridge |” Me “saw Coleridge daily” for several 
months at Allan Bank; and again can find nothing worth telling of him, 
except that, when he borrowed a book, he used to write the owner’s name in 
it. But I forget: he does tell us something more; he tells us that, in writing 
in the owner’s name, he had a trick of dubbing him esquire. There is a story 
in one of Zelter’s letters to Goethe, of two of Frederic’s guards, one of whom 
said to the other, as the king went by, ‘‘ Look what a bad hat the king has on!” 
“* Stupid dog !”’ cried the other, “ look what a head he has!” These speeches 
are typical of the two classes of mankind; but I should never have expected 
to see the Opium-eater in the more numerous one. In truth however, though 
here and there one meets with a fine passage, a great part of the three articles 
is so trashy, that one can hardly understand how such an able writer could 
fall so far below himself, so far below the greatness of his subject. The fact 
is, that it has hung all the while like a weight over his head, like the weight 
over the head of Tantalus, roy dtei pevowdy cepartag Barsiv eigpocivag 
a\arat. It is remarkable, that Euripides represents this weight as the ball 
of the sun, swinging from heaven by its golden chains: thus, by a fine 
allegory, that which in itself is the source of light, and warmth, and joy, 
becomes an intolerable oppression to him who cannot look up to it with a free 
and open heart. Nor is the crime by which Tantalus incurred his punish- 
ment without its symbolical meaning. The popular tradition was, that he had 
served up his son at a banquet which he gave to the gods. He would, no 
doubt, have served up himself, in the prodigality of his ostentation, had he 
known how to do so without committing suicide: but the device of writing 
confessions had not been invented in those barbarous days; nor had it been 
discovered as yet that the seat of the gods is the one-shilling gallery. Euripides, 
however, whom we know to be a favorite poet with the Opium-eater, here 
again hit out a new explanation, no less to our purpose than the former. 
According to him, the sin of Tantalus was, that, having been admitted into 
the society of the gods, axéAacroy elye yXwooar, aisxiorny vécor, and went 
about blabbing what he had heard there. 

The last of the three articles, headed with the name of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, that in the November number, is filled in great part with an account of 
Bishop Watson, whom I feel no calling to rescue from the Opium-eater’s ten- 
der mercies. If he must be a man of prey, let him seek his prey among the 
children of earth. In the latter part, however, he returns to Coleridge ; and, 
speaking in a very extravagant tone of the decay of his faculties, tries to 
account in this way for his having spent the last twenty-four years in the 
neighbourhood of London. The explanation is subtle, only too subtle. That 
Coleridge’s poetical powers even were not ‘‘ burnt out,” is proved by the 
exquisite beauty of many of the short poems written in his latter years ; 
though it is true that poetry then became to him little more than an occasional 
amusement. ‘ You yourself,” says Charles Lamb to him in his affectionate 
dedication, “‘ write no Christabels nor Ancient Mariners now.” But the powers 
which he withdrew from poetry he threw into philosophy. That now became 
the great business of his life in all its highest forms : 


** It swallowed up 
His spiritual being: in it did he live, 
And by it did he live: it was his life.” 


Philosophy in itself—the tracing the earth-piercing roots andthe heaven-piercing 
branches of the tree of life; philosophy in its application to politics, and in its 
connexion with religion ; the forwarding the great atonement of philosophy 
with religion,—this was the task to which he devoted himself: and it was 
surely enough to afford ample employment, even for such a mighty intellect as 
Coleridge’s. This was the habitation of his soul: and here he continued 
to the last, 
‘“* Springing from crystal step to crystal step 
In the bright air, where none could follow him.” 
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Those who knew Coleridge in his latter years will be quite as ready to believe 
that the setting sun is “burnt out,” and that his glory passes away with his 
rays. That which was outward and accidental had passed away ; but his 
spirit only reigned the more ‘in perfect kingliness.” Among the motives 
which kept him so long near London, external ones were assuredly the 
strongest : first, the res angusta domi, of which he speaks more than once ; 
next, the state of his health, which rendered constant medical attendance 
almost an’absolute necessity ; and lastly, the affection of the admirable pair whose 
house was his home during the last ei ighteen years, and who richly deserve 
the earthly immortality bestowed on them in the dedication to the Friend. 

The Opium-eater, however, has not exhausted his tattle. He follows 
Coleridge to London, and tells us that he became “domesticated under 
Mr. Basil Montagu’s roof—a connexion the most trying to friendship, and 
which, in this instance, led to a perpetual rupture of it.” He then relates a 
story, after his fashion, about the cause of this rupture, “ simply as the tale 
was then generally borne upon the breath, not of scandal, but of jest and 
merriment ;” and concludes by adding that ‘the result, however, was no 
jest; for bitter words ensued—words that festered in the remembrance; and 
a rupture between the parties followed, which no reconciliation ever healed.” 
Now, whether such a quarrel ever did take place, 1 know not; nor is it 
worth the trouble of inquiring. The best thing that can betide a quarrel 
is to be forgotten. Even the Opium-eater does not vouch for the truth of 
his anecdote: he merely reports it ‘‘as it was borne on the breath of jest 
and merriment.”” He is going through his exercises for taking his degree 
as eaves-dropper to the green-room. But there is one thing for which 
he does vouch twice over, that the rupture was perpetual, and that “no 
reconciliation ever healed it.”” Now this, I am happy to know, is utterly 
false: for it would have been painful to think of such a gentle spirit as 
Coleridge’s, which ‘altered not, even where it alteration found,” separated 
by a life-long breach from a person with whom he had once lived as a friend. 
Whether there ever was a rupture, I say, | know not; but at all events the 
friendship was renewed, and restored to a footing of intimacy. I know this 
even from evidence which is before the world—from Mr. Irving’s dedication 
of the second volume of his Sermons to Mr. Basil Montagu, which contains 
the following remarkable declaration: ‘* | must ever acknowledge myself more 
beholden to our sage friend, Mr. Coleridge (whose acquaintance and friendship 
I owe to you), than to all men besides, for the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus.” This was written in 1828: and it may further serve to shew that 
Coleridge, when he went to London, did not “ fly away,” as the Opium-eater 
asserts, “from all commerce with his own soul, and bury himself in the 
profoundest abstractions from life and human sensibilities.” He, of whom 
Mr. Irving, in the maturity of his manhood, after years spent in the ministry 
in the same town with Dr. Chalmers, could say, that “to him more than to 
all men besides, he was beholden for the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus,”’ had not been taking refuge in profound abstractions from the prospect 
of his own decayed powers, but had been mounting from one pinnacle of 
knowledge, from one peak of truth toa higher, leaving the flowers of earth 
indeed below him, to shed their bloom and fragrance around the track of his 
former footsteps, while he trod ‘on shadowy ground, sinking deep, and aloft 
ascending, till he breathed in worlds to which the heaven of heavens is but a 
veil.” A like generous and affectionate acknowledgment of his obligations to 
Coleridge, as having been “more profitable to his faith in orthodox doctrine, 
to his spiritual understanding of the word of God, and to his right conception 
of the Christian church, than any or all of the men with whom he had enter- 
tained friendship or conversation,” we find, in 1825, in Mr. Irving’s noble 
dedication to him of his Orations for Missionaries after the Apostolical School. 
When he made him this “ offering of a heart which loved his heart, and of a 
mind which looked up with reverence to his mind,” he must already have 
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been some time his friend and disciple: and, at the time when this acquaint- 
ance began, Mr. Basil Montagu must have been enjoying the happiness of 
being Coleridge's friend. So he was in 1829: and knowing how to prize that 
happiness, he was then in the habit of attending Coleridge’s Thursday evening 
conversations, where one of my own friends met him. And one of the six 
mourning rings which Coleridge bequeathes in his will, is ‘to his old and 
very kind friend, Basil Montagu, Esq.” 

But I desist. Although I could not withstand the temptation to expose 
some of the misrepresentations and falsehoods about Coleridge in the Opium- 
eater’s articles, I did not sit down with any purpose of answering them. 
That, indeed, is needless: they answer themselves. All the persons I have 
met with who have read them, have risen from them with the same disgust. 
From Tait’s advertisements, I see that this is not the opinion of the newspaper 
critics, who seem to be quite bewitched with them. So the writer knew the 
palates he was catering for, and will probably plume himself on his success ; 
although, if Phocion were living in these days, and were by any strange chance 
to fall under the applause of the public press, he would still ery, with more 
bitterness than ever, hat have I been doing that is so very foolish or wrong? 
To those who knew Coleridge, to those—and not a few there are—whose 
hearts glow with gratitude and love toward him, as their teacher and master, 
the establisher of their faith, and the emancipater of their spiritual life from 
the bondage of the carnal understanding—to such persons a Vatican all libels 
against him would be of no moment; except so far as it filled them with pain 
and sorrow, to see that great gift, which enables the wise and good to endow 
their thoughts with a life coeval and co-extensive with the earth, turned into 
a means of slander, and a tool of malice. My object in taking up my pen 
was to remind those from whose memory it may have slipped, among others 
the Opium-eater himself, of an admirable passage in the Friend, which he must 
have read formerly, but must have entirely forgotten—a passage in which 
Coleridge inveighs, with his usual thoughtful and fervid eloquence, against all 
such tell-tales and anecdote-mongers as gather up what their betters let drop 
and sweep away, to vend the contents of their dust-pan under the name of 
biography. Never before did a dead man lift up an arm of such power to 
smite the defacer of his tomb. Had the Opium-eater’s articles been lying 
before him, he could not have described them more accurately. The Opium- 
eater must assuredly have seen this passage, must have read it, must have 
admired it when he read it. But his heart did not impel him to speak worthily 
of his glorious master ; wherefore Nemesis sponged it out of his memory, lest 
it should frighten him, and thus save him from falling into the condemnation 
he merited. May it raise him out of it! May it stir him to make a full and 
generous atonement to the great man whom he has been treating thus disho- 
norably. Else it will pursue him like that which, he will call to mind, is the 
most horrible of all curses, ‘ the curse in a dead man’s eye.” 

The passage I refer to occurs in the introduction to the Life of Sir Alexander 
Ball; and, as I have said already, if the Opium-eater’s articles had been lying 
before Coleridge, he could not have given a more complete analysis of the 
feelings which inspired and dictated them :— 

“‘ An inquisitiveness into the minutest circumstances and casual sayings of 
eminent contemporaries is indeed quite natural: but so are all our follies; and 
the more natural they are, the more caution should we exert in guarding 
against them. To scribble trifles, even on the perishable glass of an inn 
window, is the mark of an idler: but to engrave them on the marble monu- 
ment sacred to the memory of the departed great, is something worse than 
idleness. The spirit of genuine biography is in nothing more conspicuous than 
in the firmness with which it withstands the cravings of worthless curiosity, 
as distinguished from the thirst after useful knowledge, For in the first place, 
such anecdotes as derive their whole and sole interest from the great name of 
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the person concerning whom they are related, and neither illustrate his general 
character nor his particular actions, would scarcely have been noticed or remem- 
bered, except by men of weak minds, It is not unlikely, therefore, that they were 
misapprehended at the time ; and it is most probable that they have been related 
as incorrectly, as they were noticed injudiciously. Nor are the consequences of 
such garrulous biography merely negative. For as insignificant stories can 
derive no real respectability from the eminence of the person who happens to be the 
subject of them, but rather an additional deformity of disproportion, they are apt 
to have their insipidity seasoned by the same bad passions that accompany the habit 
of gossiping in general: and the misapprehensions of weak men, meeting with 
the misinterpretations of malignant men, have not seldom formed the ground- 
work of the most grievous calumnies. In the second place, those trifles are 
subversive of the great end of biography, which is to fix the attention and to 
interest the feelings of men on those qualities and actions which have made a 
particular life worthy of being recorded. It is no doubt the duty of an honest 
biographer to pourtray the prominent imperfections, as well as excellencies of 
his hero. But I am at a loss to conceive how this can be deemed an excuse for 
heaping together a multitude of particulars, which can prove nothing of any 
man that might not be safely taken for granted of all men. In the present 
age—emphatically the age of personality—there are more than ordinary 
motives for withholding all encouragement from the mania of busying our- 
selves with the names of others, which is still more alarming as a symptom, 
than it is troublesome as a disease. ‘The reader must be still less acquainted 
with contemporary literature than myself, if he needs me to inform him that 
there are men who, trading in the silliest anecdotes, in unprovoked abuse and 
senseless eulogy, think themselves nevertheless employed both worthily and 
honorably, if only all this be done in good set terms, and from the press, and 
of public characters—a class which has increased so rapidly of late, that it 
becomes difficult to discover what characters are to be considered as private. 
Alas! if these wretched misusers of language, and the means of giving wings to 
thought, and of multiplying the presence of an individual mind, had ever known 
how great a thing the possession of any one simple truth is, and how mean a thing 
a mere fact is, except as seen in the light of some comprehensive truth—if they 
had but once experienced the unborrowed complacency, the inward indepen- 
dence, the homebred strength, with which every clear conception of the reason 
is accompanied—they would shrink from their own pages as at the remembrance 
of a crime. For a crime it is (and the man who hesitates in pronouncing it 
such, must be ignorant of what mankind owe to books, what he himself owes 
to them in spite of his ignorance,) thus to introduce the spirit of vulgar scandal 
and personal inquietude into the closet and the library, environing with evil 
passions the very sanctuaries to which we should flee for refuge from them. 
For to what do these publications appeal, whether they present themselves as 
biography or as anonymous criticism, but to the same feelings which the scandal- 
bearers and time-killers of ordinary life seek to gratify in themselves and their 
listeners ; and both the authors and admirers of such publications, in what respect 
are they less truants and deserters from their own hearts, and from their appointed 
task of understanding and amending them, than the most garrulous female chroni- 
cler of the goings-on of yesterday in the families of her neighbours and townsfolk ? 

‘‘As to my own attempt to record the life and character of the late Sir 
Alexander Ball, | consider myself debarred from all circumstances, not apper- 
taining to his conduct or character as a public functionary, that involve the 
names of the living for good or for evil. Whatever facts and incidents I relate 
of a private nature, must, for the most part, concern Sir Alexander Ball exclu- 
sively, and as an insulated individual. But I needed not this restraint. It 
will be enough for me, as I write, to recollect the form and character of Sir 
Alexander Ball himself, to represent to my own feelings the inward contempt 
with which he would have abstracted his mind from worthless anecdotes and 
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petty personalities; a contempt rising into indignation, if ever an illustrious 
name were used as the thread to string them upon. If this recollection be my 
Socratic demon, to warn and to check me, I shall, on the other hand, derive 
encouragement from the remembrance of the tender patience, the sweet gentle- 
ness, with which he was wont to tolerate the tediousness of well-meaning 
men; and the inexhaustible attention, the unfeigned interest, with which he 
would listen for hours, where the conversation appealed to reason, and, like 
the bee, made honey while it murmured.” 

I have transcribed this passage from the original edition of the Friend, 
No. 21, and not from the reprint, where it stands in Vol. Il. pp. 303—307 ; 
because in the latter the last paragraph, in itself a beautiful one, and to our 
present purpose particularly appropriate, is left out. For, if Coleridge could 
imagine ‘‘the inward contempt with which Sir Alexander Ball would have 
abstracted his mind from worthless anecdotes and petty personalities—a con- 
tempt rising into indignation, if ever an illustrious name was used as a thread 
to string them on, *__well may those who knew Coleridge conceive the grief 
and pity he would have felt, at seeing eminent powers and knowledge 
employed in ministering to the wretched love of gossip— retailing paltry 
anecdotes in dispraise of others, intermingled with outflarings of self-praise— 
and creeping into the secret chambers of great men’s houses, to filch out 
materials for tattle—at seeing great powers wasting and debasing themselves 
in such an ignoble task—above all, at sceing that the person who thus wasted 
and debased them was a scholar and a philosopher, whose talents he admired, 


with whom he had lived familiarly, and whom he had honoured with his 
friendship. J.C. H 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 
SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
(Continued from vol. vi. p. 501.) 


1684. 7 March.—Dr. Meggot, Deane of Winchester, preached an 
incomparable sermon (the King being now gone to Newmarket) on 
]2 Heb. 15, shewing & pathetically pressing the care we ought to 
have least we come short of the glory of God. 

26 Oct.—Dr. Goodman preach’ d before the King, on 2 James 12, 
concerning the law of liberty, an excellent discourse, & in good 
method. He is Author of the « Prodigal Son,” a treatise worth read- 
ing, and another of the Old Religion. 

4 Nov.—Dr. Turner, now translated from Rochester to Ely upon 
the death of Dr. Peter Gunning, preached before the King at White- 
hall, on 3 Romans 8, a very excellent sermon, vindicating the Church 
of England against the pernicious doctrines of the C hurch of Rome. 
He challenged the producing but of five Clergymen who forsooke our 
Church & went over to that of Rome, during all the troubles & re- 
bellion in England, which lasted neare twenty yeares; & this was, to 
my certaine observation, a greate truth. 

1685. 11 Jan.—A young man preached upon 13 Luke 5, after the 
Presbyterian tedious method & re petition. 

15 Feb,—Dr. Tenison preach’d to the Household. The second 
sermon should have ben before the King, but he, to the greate griefes 
of his subjects, did now, for the first time, go to masse publickly in 
the little Oratorie at the Duke's lodgings, the doors being set open. 
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5 March.—To my griefe I saw the new pulpit set up in the Popish 
Oratorie at Whitehall for the Lent preaching, masse being publickly 
said, & the Romanists swarming at Court with greater confidence 
than had ever ben seene in England since the Reformation, sO as 
every body grew jealous to what this would tend. 

& April.—Being now somewhat composed after my greate afflic- 
tion,* I went to London to hear Dr. Tenison, (it being on a Wednes- 
day in Lent,) at Whitehall. I observed that tho’ the King was not 
in his seate above in the Chapell, the Doctor made his three congées, 
which they were not used to do when the late King was absent, 
making then one bowi ing only. I asked the reason. It was sayd he 
had a special order so to do. ‘The Princess of Denmark was in the 
King’s Closet, but sat on the left hand of the chaire, the Clearke of 
the Closet st: anding by his Ma‘’* chaire as if he had ben present. 

23 > April.—Was the Coronation of the King & Queene. The 
solemnity was magnificent, as is set forth in print. The Bp. of Ely 
preach’d; but, to the greate sorrow of the people, no sacrament, as 
ought to have ben. 

5 Nov.—It being an extraordinary wett morning, & myself indis- 
posed by a very greate rheume, I did not go to Church, to my very 
greate sorrow, it being the first Gunpowder Conspiracy anniversary 
that had ben kept now these 80 years under a Prince of the Roman 
religion. Bonfires were forbidden on this day, What does this por- 
tend ? 

20,—Popish pamphlets & pictures sold publicly ; no books nor an- 
swers to them appearing till long after. 

31 Dec —Recollecting the passages of the yeare past, & having 
made ‘up accompts, humbly besought Almighty ‘God to pardon those 
my sinns which had provoked him to diseompose my sorrowful 
family yf that he would accept of our humiliation, &, in his good time, 
restore comfort to it. [also blest God for all his undeserved mercies 
& preservations, & begging the continuance of his grace & preser- 
vation. 

1686. 1 Jan.—Imploring the continuance of God’s providential 
care for the yeare now entered, I went to the publiq devotions. The 
Deane of the Chapell & Clearke of the Closet put out—viz., Bp. of 
London &,...& Rochester} & Durhamg put in their places; the 
former had opposed the toleration intended, & shewne a worthy zeale 
for the Reformed Religion as established. 

7 March.—Dr. Frampton preach’d on 44 Psalm 17, 18, 19, shew- 
ing the several afflictions of the Church of Christ from the primitives 
to this day, applying exceedingly to the present conjuncture, when 
many were wavering in their minds, & greate temptations appearing 
thro’ the favour now found by the Papists, so as the people were full 
of jealousies & discouragement. The Bp. magnified the Church of 
England, exhorting to constancy & perseverance. 


( To be continued. } 
* The death of his daughter. 


t By the death of two of his grown up daughters of small-pox, 
t Sprat. § Crewe. 





SACRED POETRY. 


SONNETS FROM FILICAJA. 


Continued from vol. vi. p. 622.) 





ASH WEDNESDAY. 
SONNET CLXXXI. 


Out of the bosom of the dark, deep tomb 

Each year before the bar of truth ye come, 

Ye sacred Ashes !—and I went to hear, 

Ye witness ‘gainst me, with your speech severe. 
“No, no,” ye cry, ‘ thou could’st not now be known 
For him of yore. Where is thy proud youth flown? 
Where is thy strength ?—thine early promise where ?— 
Where the bright ringlets of thy golden hair?” 
Convinced and motionless, I silent stand, 

As though my latest moment were at hand, 

And trembling, gird me for the parting hour, 

When that dread sentence comes with awful power, 
From whence lies no appeal—that to the earth 

I must return, from which I had my birth, 





TO SINNERS. 
SONNET CLXXXII. 


Ir will—it will come soon! O listen, then, 
The dreadful day of wrath will come, ye fools! 
When the last trumpet shall call forth the dead 
Out of their graves to rise, and meet their Judge ! 
And each immortal spirit,—re-arranged 

In its once mortal vesture,—shall return, 

The good, to heaven; the wicked, to the land 
Where everlasting death shall be their doom. 

O ere the dawning of that dreadful day, 
Confess your sins to God, and be forgiven ! 
Have faith in God, and do the works of faith, 
So, amid horror and dismay, on you, 

The light may shine,—as when the face of God 
Was veiled in clouds and darkness to his foes 
But on his chosen shone in light and joy. 


THE ADVENT. 
“The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple.”—-Mal. iii. 1. 


“They brought him to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord.”—Luke i. 22. 


Came He arrayed in dazzling flame, 
Whilst thunders pealed his lofty name ? 
Or past He in a whirlwind by ? 
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Whilst far within the arched fane 
Rung deep and dread the holiest strain— 
The seraph’s anthem high? 


A second time did Sinai dare 
His awful majesty to bear 
To hear his trumpet’s sound? 
Whilst Jordan’s swelling waves declare 
The Lord himself descended there ? 
And shook the trembling ground. 


He came—but not around him wait 
Attendant, from heaven’s golden gate, 
Guardian archangels bright and high ; 
Though legions there his will await, 
Not one attends his low estate 
Of all heaven’s hierarchy! 


Cease thy mysterious theme, weak lute! 
Well may each thrilling chord be mute,— 
God comes to his abode ! 
Presents Himself, a woman’s child, 
Helpless and poor, yet undefiled, 
Unto Himself—as God! 


ae 





tipra Apostolira. 
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NO. XXe 


‘““THE LORD THY GOD IS A CONSUMING FIRE.” 


1.—NADAB AND ABIHU. 


‘* Away, or ere the Lord break forth! 
The pure etherial air 
Cannot abide the spark of earth, 
"Twill lighten, and not spare.” 


“* Nay, but we know our call divine, 
We feel our hearts sincere ; 
What boots it where we light the shrine, 
If bright it blaze and clear ?” 


God of the unconsuming fire, 
On Horeb seen of old, 


Stay, Jealous One, thy burning ire— 
It may not be controll’d. 


The Lord breaks out, th’ unworthy die— 
Lo! on the cedar floor ; 

The rob’d and mitred corses lie— 
Be silent and adore. 
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Yet sure a holy seed were they, 
Pure hands had o’er them past, 
Cuirass and crown, their bright array, 
In Heaven’s high mould were cast. 


Th’ atoning blood had drench’d them o'er, 
The mystic balm had seal’d. 

And may the blood atone no more, 
No charm the anointing yield ? 


Silence, ye brethren of the dead, 
Ye Father’s tears, be still: 

But chuse them out a lonely bed 
Beside the mountain rill ; 


Then bear them as they lie, their brows 
Scath’d with th’ avenging fire, 

And wearing (sign of broken vows) 
The blest, the dread attire. 


Nor leave unwept their desert grave, 
But mourn their pride and thine 
Oft as rebellious thought shall crave 

To question words divine. 





2.—THE BURNING AT TABERAH, 


Tue fire of Heaven breaks forth, 
When haughty Reason pries too near, 
Weighing th’ eternal mandates’ worth 
In philosophic scales of earth, 
Selecting these fcr scorn, and those for holy fear. 


Nor burns it only then: 
The poor that are not poor in heart,— 
Who say, ‘‘ The bread of Christian men, 
We loathe it, o’er and o’er again,’’— 
The murmurers in the camp, must feel the blazing dart. 


Far from the Lord’s tent door, 
And therefore bold to sin, are they : 
‘* What should we know of Faith’s high lore!” 
Oh! plead not so—there’s wrath in store, 
And temper’d to our crimes the lightnings find their way. 


$.—DATHAN AND ABIRAM. 


‘‘ How long endure this priestly scorn, 
Ye sons of Israel’s eldest born? 
Shall two, the meanest of their tribe, 
To the Lord’s host the way prescribe, 
And feed our wildering phantasy 
With every soothing dream and lie 
Their craft can coin? We see our woe, 
Lost Egypt’s plenty well we know ; 
But where the milk and honey ?—where 
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The promised fields and vineyards fair ? 

Lo! wise of heart and keen of sight 

Are these—ye cannot blind them quite— 
Not as our sires are we: we fear not open light.”’ 


KORAH, 


“ And we too, Levites though we be, 
We love the song of liberty. 
Did we not hear the Mountain Voice 
Proclaim the Lord’s impartial choice ? 
The camp is holy, great and small, 
Levites and Danites, one and all. 
Our God bis home in al] will make— 
What if no priestly finger strake 
Or blood or oil o’er robe or brow, 
Will He not hear his people’s vow ? 
Lord of all Earth, will he no sign 
Grant but to Aaron’s haughty line? 

Our censers are as yours: we dare you to the shrine. 


Thus spake the proud at prime of morn, 

Where was their place at eve? Ye know, 
Rocks of the wild in sunder torn, 

And altars scath’d with fires of woe! 
Earth heard and sank, and they were gone, 
Only their dismal parting groan 

The shuddering ear long time will haunt. 
Thus rebels fare: but ye profane, 

Who dar’d th’ anointing Power disdain 

For freedom’s rude unpriestly vaunt ; 
Dire is the fame for you in store: 

Your molten censers evermore 

Th’ atoning altar must inlay ; 
Memorial to the kneeling quires 
That Mercy’s God hath judgment fires 

For high-voic’d Korahs in their day. 


4.—ELIJAH AND THE MESSENGERS OF AHAZIAH. 


Ou! surely Scorner is his name, 
Who to the church will errands bring 
From a proud world or impious king, 
And, without fear or shame, 
In mockery own them “ men of God,” 
O’er whom he gaily shakes the miscreant spoiler’s rod. 


But if we be God’s own indeed, 
Then is there fire in Heaven, be sure, 
And bolts deep-wounding, without care, 
For the blasphemer’s seed, 
Wing’'d are they all, and prea on high, 
Against the hour when Christ shal! hear his martyrs’ cry. 


Oh! tell me not of royal hosts— 
One hermit, strong in fast and prayer, 
Shall gird his sackcloth on, and scare 
Whate’er the vain earth boasts : 
And thunder-stricken chiefs return 
To tell their Lord how dire the church’s lightnings burn. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsib’e for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
NO, III. 


I AM fearful of tiring the reader with the minute details of the quar- 
rel which took place in the convocations of 1700 and following years, 
yet it has been my object, as it shall be in the sequel, to confine my 
account of it to those points which involved some question of right or 
privilege between the two houses, or between both and the crown.. In 
continuing the history, I will only remark that such a dissention 
scarcely can occur again. It arose from a new upper house being 
grafted by a new king on an old clergy; whereas, in a settled state of 
things, there is a regular and close connexion between the bishops and 
the lower house, the members of the latter being appointed for the 
most part either by the crown or the episcopal bench. I say it 
shade? can recur; because it is not to be supposed that the great body 
of the clergy will ever again find themselves called upon to shift their 
allegiance to new bishops at the command of a foreigner scarcely 
seated on the throne. 

Comparing the two houses with each other, the dignified and (n- 
perate conduct of the upper house forces itself upon the notice of 
the reader. However, it should be remembered that nothing is so 
easy as composure, good humour, and good sense, when we have 
matters in the main our own way. Let those laugh who win, is @ 
familiar proverb. The bishops were at this time on the winning side ; 
they had the king with them, and their political principles had gained 
the victory. Besides, a sort of constitutional tranquillity and clear- 
ness of head are often the attendants on the cold, unenthusiastical 
temper which had, at that era, triumphed in church and state, as may 
be illustrated in the case of some well-known writers of that and a 
more recent date. At the same time, there were members of the 
upper house as free from the charge of placidity and insensibility as 
any of the lower. On one occasion, Burnet, whose writings had been 
attacked by the lower house, was provoked to interpose, in answer to 
a question from the prolocutor to the archbishop, on some immaterial 
point of dissention,—* This is fine, indeed, the lower house will not 
allow a committee to inspect their books, and now they demand to see 
ours!” and on the prolocutor replying that he asked nothing but what 
he was concerned to know, and what of right he might demand, 
Burnet returned, “ This is according to your usual insolence.’ “ Inso- 
lence, my lord !’’ said the prolocutor, “do you give me that word f’’ 
“ Yes, insolence !"’ replied the historian, “ you deserve that word and 
worse. Think what you will of yourself, | know what you are.” 

Von. Vil.—Jan. 1835. F 
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This prolocutor was Hooper, soon afterwards Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, whom Burnet repays in his history, for reporting the above 
conversation, with a line of description in accordance with what he 
then said to his face ; saying, that he was “a man of learning and 
good conduct hitherto,’’ but “ reserved, crafty, and ambitious.’ 

The convocation of which I have hitherto spoken came to an end 
by the dissolution of parliament. A fresh one, summoned in the be- 
ginning of 1702, was first interrupted by the death of the prolocutor 
of the lower house, and then dissolved by the king’s death, in spite of 
Lord Rochester's attempt to give it the same continuance of existence 
as the parliament enjoyed, as if it were a constituent part of the civil 
assembly. 

Little need be said of the proceedings of the convocation for the fol- 
lowing nine years. Their dissentions continued unabated, and the 
situation of the church and kingdom was such as to supply ‘abundant 
matter for jealousy and factiousness to act upon. In the opening of 
the new reign, the bishops offered, by way of accommodation, to allow 
the lower house, during the interv als of sessions, to appoint committees 
for preparing matters ; and, further, when business was brought before 
them, to give them sufficient time, before their prorogation, for debat- 
ing upon it. The lower house would not accept these terms, and 
wished the controversy referred to the queen’s arbitration ; which the 
bishops declined, lest they should compromise the right of supremacy 
over presbyters, inherent in the episcopate. The ‘lower house then 
addressed themselves to the commons, but could only obtain from 
them a general promise of standing by the just rights of the clergy. 
Then the »y addressed the queen, who referred them to her ministers, 
wnd the premier being with them, and the judges (as it was supposed) 
against them, nothing was done. Lastly, they passed a declaration 
that episcopacy was of Divine and apostolical right ; but the bishops, 
apprehensive of incurring a preemunire by what would have seemed 
the enactment of a canon, declined to assent to it. 

The sessions of 1705-6 were scarcely begun when a protest was 
presented to the bishops against the majority in the lower house by 
forty-nine of its members, In this document the following innova- 
tions are specified :—Their prolocutor’s proroguing the house with the 
consent and authority of the house itself, not by authority of the arch- 
bishop's schedule (a practice begun in the last convocation of King 
William), and the consequent introduction of intermediate sessions ; 
their claim of a power of putting the prolocutor into the chair before 
he was confirmed by the upper house, and so beginning debates with- 
out formal leave from it ; their giving leave of absence to members, 
and of voting by proxy ; their electing an actuary, in prejudice of the 
archbishop’s right, whose officer, the register of the whole convocation, 
had constantly received fees from the lower house, in which he acted 
by deputy ; and their insisting on drawing up an address to the queen, 
at the opening of the then convocation, instead of ace epting or amend- 
ing that sent down to them from the bishops. It is observable that 
among these forty-nine protesters, only ten were proctors of the 
clergy ; whereas, in the counter- declaration, subscribed by the majority 
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of the lower house soon afterwards, there are twenty-nine such, out of 
seventy-five signatures. 

In the convocation of 1707, the archbishop was armed by a letter 
from the queen (who had already interfered in 1705-6), declaratory 
of her intention to maintain her supremacy, and the due subordination 
of presbyters to bishops in the church of England. When he sent for 
the lower house to communicate it to them, few of them were found 
assembled, and the prolocutor was absent ; so that the archbishop was 
necessitated to communicate it to the clergy generally, in a circular 
letter, addressed to the bishops of his province. 

However, it is but fair to state the circumstances which led to these 
strange irregularities on the part of the lower house. In truth, they 
found, or thought they found, that their obedience as presbyters to 
bishops was to be made use of in order to betray and destroy the 
church; they were in a net from which they could not disentangle 
themselves, and having lately had their bishops’ sanction to the doc- 
trine that, in extreme cases, it was lawful to renounce the Lord’s 
anointed, and his heirs after him, they were tempted to believe that on 
similar grounds, and much more in a case of conscience, it was religious 
to engage in a systematic opposition to the successors of the apostles. 
In the year 1707, the act of union with Scotland was passed, and the 
body of the clergy saw in it what the event has proved, the depression 
of the church catholic, their own bone and flesh, in that country, and 
the practical recognition of the kirk by Iinglish protestants. Lord 
North and Grey had moved the addition of the following proyjso to 
the bill :—“ Provided always, that nothing in this ratification sh¥# be 
construed to extend to an approbation or acknowledgment of the truth 
of the presbyterian way of worship, or allowing the religion of the 
church of Scotland to be what it is styled, ‘the true Protestant reli. 
gion ;’’’ but it was rejected on the second reading by 55 to 19, onl 
one bishop (Hooper, of Bath and Wells,) voting in the minority. The 
lower house of convocation had taken the alarm, and were proceeding 
to make application to the commons against the union, when the 
queen (contrary, as the clergy maintained, to the custom of the church 
ever since the Reformation,) prorogued the convocation, while the 
parliament sat, for three weeks, i. e., till the Act of Union had passed 
both houses and received theroyalassent, Their indignation at what they 
considered tyranny added to treachery, occasioned the queen's letter 
concerning her own supremacy,and their absence from the convocation, 
when the archbishop communicated it in form, as above related, 

Again, their refusal of the upper house's address to the queen, in 
1705, disrespectful as their conduct was, and irregular, arose from the 
wish of the bishops to represent that the church was in no danger, 
while the lower house, fully as they might trust the queen, did con- 
sider that there were parties in the state very hostile and dangerous to 
its interests. 

Nor must it be forgotten, to the lower house (aided by the non- 
jurors externally) we are indebted that no change was made in our 
services and discipline in 1689; the innovations contemplated being 
such as would literally have been fatal to us as a church, such ag 
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cannot be contemplated by any churchman without indignation and 
affright, and gratitude to a merciful Providence, which ordered things 
otherwise, What they were shall be given in Mr. Hallam’s words :— 
“The Bill of Comprehe nsion, proposed to parliament, went no further 
than to leave a few scrupled ceremonies at discretion, and to admit 
presbyterian ministers into the church without pronouncing [!!] on the 
invalidity of their former ordination ;’’ (as if the recognizing them as 
ministers were not pronouncing!) Is it then the case that we have 
a second time risked the Succession ? Surely we have escaped, as if 
by fire; and the thought of this, while it is frightful, is consolatory, In 
our present uncertainties. ‘This good act the lower house of 1689 has 
done for us; and, while doing it, and attempting other services, its 
members gave the alarm that the Government was aiming at the sus- 
pension of convocation, and the Government party denied it. We have 
the event before us, 

Moreover, with all their faults and mistakes, they certainly had an 
enlarged view of the duties of an ecclesiastical synod; and grasped 
the principles, and aimed at wielding the powers, of the chure h with a 
vigour that the court bishops could not co omprehend. ‘The aspect of 
latitudinarianism and infidelity was very threatening; and they felt 
these principles of evil were to be met, not by mere controversy, not 
by individuals relying on what is called the force of reason, nor again 
by mere civil authority, but by the moral power of the church, w hether 
as a body, or in its authorities, by bishops or convocations; by that 
high influenc e, in fact, which broke the power of paganism, and 
baffled the schools of philosophy. But so far from exercising this, they 
found the very heads of the church in terms of friendship with its 
enemies. Firmin, the unitarian, was the friend of Tillotson and Fow- 
ler; and the writers of his party are recommended by Burnet for 
their “gravity” in the management of controversy, their temper, and 
judgment. Sherlock seemed extravagating towards tritheism, Clarke 
towards arianism, and Hoadley towards a legion of heresies. Even 
where orthodoxy was preserved, the depth and fervour of the Laudian 
era was being supplanted by a cold, dry, and minute theology. A 
few years after the date under review, the bishops of the province of 
Cc anterbury were all but unanimous in favour of openly recognizing 
lay baptism ; and were only stopped from declaring themselves 
sy ‘nodic ally, by the lower house, and, as bishops, by the opposition of 
Sharp, Archbishop of York. Such w as the better side, but on the 
worse, the prospect was fearful. The rationalism which has appeared 
in Germany seems in great measure to have originated in England at 


the period under consideration. Hickes, in 1707, speaks of the 
pamphlets of the day— 


“against making of creeds, and creed-makers who impose upon men articles of 
faith. [hese men of large minds and free thoughts will not have them confined and 
tied up to forms and summaries of belief...... If they durst, they would write against 
Scripture-making, as you may perceive by the table-talk, which the reputed author 
of the Rights, and some other Grecians, had of them, at a dinner, the 29th of No- 
vember last...... They began with Balaam and his ass, and, with scorn and scurrility 


enough, asserted the ass to be the fittest of the two to see an angel, and to have 
divine inspirations and revelations......Then, for the prophets, they did God and 
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them the honour to compare them to the Camisars, and prophecy to deliriums in 
fevers, and told a story of a physician who cured a patient of his prophetical deliriums 
and was refused his reward. They also said, it was a disease proper, it may be, to 
certain places and constitutions, as agues, and...... observed, that drunkenness and 
propheey was the same thing...... The passing over the Red Sea, they said, was not 
miraculous, but natural....... The pillar of sin they said, was some sort of artificial 
preparation in the nature of a phosphorus... .-Elijah’s sacrifice, they said, was by ar- 
tificial fire...... The marriage in Cana was a merry- making ; 


and He, meaning our 
Lord, made the water wine with spirit of wine.’ 


Such being the state of things, the plans of the lower house have, 
at least, the merit of energy and boldness, ‘They appointed, in 1700, 
committees for examining certain attacks upon Christianity; for in- 
quiring into the causes of the corruption of manners, and the means 
of reformation ; for making inquiries into seminaries set up in opposi- 
tion to the Universities; for the means of promoting religion in the 
plantations, and among seamen; for introducing our liturgy to the 
notice of the French and other protestants, and for considering the 
grievances of ecclesiastical cognizances. ‘They desired to restrain the 
licentiousness of the press, and the profaneness and immorality of the 
stage; to reform the church discipline, to hinder clandestine marriages, 
to remove the inconveniences in the mode of recovering church rates, 
and the legal difficulties which lay on the clergy as to the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. In short, they undertook, as was their 
duty, all those matters which have ever since either been neglected 
or taken up by improper parties, whether the parliament, the public 
press, or private societies. With some account of their attempts to 
proceed against irreligious and unsound publications, I shallose this 
paper and the history of their career. 

In 1700, they presented an address to the upper house, on the 
subject of Toland’s “ C hristianity not Mysterious,” praying for their 
lordship’s judgment on certain extracts they made from it. The 
bishops, upon taking advice of counsel, returned answer, agreeably to 
a former decision in 1689, that since the famous Act of Submission 
they could not censure judicially any such books without a licence 
from the king, “ which they had not yet received.’ It was conceived 
a judgment on opinions was of the nature of a canon, as indirectly 
making doctrinal statements, and that thus the articles of the church 
would be liable to continual alteration and variation by successive 
decisions or precedents; that, though Coke had decided that the con- 
vocation is a court, nevertheless to judge matters without the king’s 
leave was interfering with his prerogative, which the Act of Henry VIII. 
especially guarded ; and that, in the great council of Clarendon, 1164, 
it was resolved, among other things, that no servant or dependant of 
the king could be excommunicated without his leave; and that, in 

case of appeals, the king had the right of final decision. At the same 
time it was admitted, that each bishop, in his own court, might pro- 
ceed against exceptionable publications. 

The lower house was obliged to acquiesce in this determination, 
but before long appeared before the bishops with an attack upon Bur- 
net's s Exposition of the ' Thirty-nine Articles, which, divers members of 
the episcopal bench having ‘sanctioned the publication, was, in fact, 
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an attack upon those to whom they were appealing. The bishops 
referred their complaint to a committee of themselves, who reported, 
that the lower house had no power judicially to censure any book ; 
that they ought not to have entered upon the examination of the 
work of one of the bishops without acquainting the upper house ; that 
they ought to have been specific in their accusations, which, from their 
form, were a mere vague defamation; that the Bishop of Sarum’s 
History of the Reformation had been approved by parliament, and, 
with his other works, had done great service to the English church, 
and deserved the thanks of their lordships’ house ; and that it did not 
rest with the convocation to pass an opinion on private expositions on 
the thirty-nine articles. 

In the summer of 1710 a change of ministry took place, and par- 
liament was dissolved soon alter. ‘This was the consequence of 
Sacheverell’s affair; and, of course, the accession of the ‘Tories to 
power was favourable to the wishes of the lower house of convoca- 
tion. The description given, in an address of the new commons to 
her majesty, of the retiring ministry, is curious; and, though beside my 
present purpose, | cannot help quoting it.— These ministers framed 
to themselves wild and unwarrantable schemes of balancing parties, 
and, under a false pretence of temper and moderation, did really 
encourage faction, by discountenancing and depressing persons zea- 
lously affected to your majesty and to the church, and by extending 
their favour and patronage to men of licentious and impious principles, 
such as shake the very foundation of all government and religion,”’ 
Liowever, they were now dismissed from the queen's s councils, and one 
of the first effects of it was the grant of a licence to convocation to 
frame canons for the exigencies of the church. ‘Two bishops, Compton 
and Hooper, both defenders of the privileges of the lower house, were 
delegated, in succession, to supply the place of the archbishop in his 
absence, and Atterbury was chosen prolocutor. ‘The subjects assigned 
by the queen for discussion were, the state of re ligion, with reference 
to infide ‘lity, heresy, and profaneness; the reform of the proceedings 
of the courts in the matter of excommunication ; the preparing forms 
for the visitation of prisoners and convicts, and for admitting converts 
from popery and dissent, and restoring the lapsed; the establishment 
of rural deans; the providing terriers of glebes, tithes, &c.; and the 
prevention of clandestine marriages; on all which subjects committees 
were appointed in this and subsequent years, and delivered in reports. 
One important measure was actually passed in this convocation, A 
correspondence commenced between the commons and the lower 
house on the subject of the want of churches in the metropolis, which 
ended in a vote of the commons of 350,000 for the erection of fifty 
additional ones, according to a scheme drawn out by Atterbury and 
the lower house. If that house had done no other service to the 
cause of religion than this, it would deserve to be kindly remembered 
by posterity, in spite of the temper which it displayed towards the 
bishops. On the other hand, it would not be fair to impute it to the 
latter, that no great measure had hitherto been carried in behalf of the 
church. In their reply to the lower house, in 1701, on the subject of 
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censuring Toland’s book, they observe, “that there had been several 
obstructions and stumbling blocks laid in the w way’’ of their shewing their 
zeal; and we can readily understand how Queen Anne’s Tory minis- 
try might be more ready to co-operate with the heads of the church, 
than a monarch of foreign birth and prepossessions. 

Passing over these subjects, we are here more especially concerned 
with the conduct of the lower house, in consequence of the first of the 
recommendations given by the queen to examine the state of religion. 
They first drew up a report, in which they attributed the growth of 
irreligion chiefly to the encouragement given in the former reign to 
men of latitudinarian principles; but, the upper house objecting to 
what seemed like personalities, espec ially in what had gone by, the 
matter dropped. Next, the lower house proceeded to censure W histon, 
whose heretical opinions had made great talk at the time; and, upon 
this, the question of the judiciary power of convocation rev ived, which 
was stirred in the case of 'Toland’s publication. 

Whiston had been expelled the University of Cambridge for arian- 
ism, in October, 1710; and the lower house of convocation addressed 
the bishops, praying for their lordships’ opinion how they might best 
proceed in relation to him. They received the request graciously, 
and referred it to the archbishop. Tenison, in consequence, addressed 
to them a circular, explanatory of the state of the case. He observed, 
that there were three ways in which a person could be Broceeded 
against whose writings called for censure :— by means of convocation ; 
by archbishop’s court of audience, in which his suffragans were asses- 
sors with him ; or, thirdly, by means of the bishop’s court to whose 
diocese the accused party be longed, on report of convocation. He 
considered the first method to be atte ‘nded by serious difficulties: first, 
because the convocation was a court of final resort, which would in- 
terfere with an act of Elizabeth, vesting all ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in the crown; next, because there had been no such proceeding for 
the last one hundred years, during which time an act had passed abolish- 
ing the high commission and all like courts hereafter ; thirdly, because, 
in the statute annulling the writ “de heeretico comburendo,” in 
Charles the Second’s time, all established courts, and therefore that of 
convocation, were made to give way to episcopal jurisdiction; lastly, 
because the upper house, in 1689, had been advised by counsel to 
leave such matters to other courts. He ended by rec ommending an 
address to her majesty, praying her to refer the matter to the judges, 
This was done, and the judges were divided in opinion. Hight were 
in favour of the jurisdiction of the convocation in such matters as by 
the laws of the realm were declared to be heresy, on the ground that 
an appeal to the crown from all ecclesiastical courts was implied in 
the royal supremacy, whether expressly provided for in partic ular 
statute or not; so that the convocation might exercise its ancient and 
constitutional powers without incurring a breach of the act of Eliza- 
beth. The other four judges considered that such judgments lay 
within the ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, and concurred in the appre- 
hensions Tenison had expressed in his letter; however, they allowed 
that heretical tenets and opinions might be examined and condemned 
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in convocation, without convening the authors or maintainers of them, 
Such a public judgment was accordingly passed in convocation upon 
Whiston’s work, and all Christian people were warned against it ; it 
being thought prudent, in spite of the queen’s encouragement to them 
to proceed judicially, to abstain from further measures. 

In 1714, another lamentable occasion occurred for the lower house 
to exert itself in maintenance of the orthodox faith, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke haying published his “Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” a 
work especially adapted to harass and confuse sensitive minds, they 
presented an address to the bishops, praying them to take the matter 
into consideration ; to which they added, at the bishops’ request, a 
list of objectionable passages in the work, arranged under distinct 
heads. ‘The upper house were unwilling to move in the matter, and 
professed themselves satisfied with a so-called submission, which Dr. 
Clarke was prevailed on (chiefly, it is said, by Smalridge,) to offer, in 
which, without retracting any position he had published, he shut up 
his sentiments in an ambiguous form of words, and proposed to keep 
silence for the future. ‘The most natural submission would have been 
a subscription of the articles before the convocation; but Bishop 
Burnet had at that time great influence in the upper house, and I have 
been told by a very learned person (though he did not refer to his 
authority), that such was Burnet’s relative regard for the church and 
his Whig friends, that he wrote to dissuade Archdeacon Welchman 
from answering Clarke, on the ground of the embarrassment which 
such a procedure would occasion to protestant politics. This agrees 
with what we know of the cont of the Government in the matter, 
before the publication of the Bilensive work; when Godolphin and 
others of the queen’s ministers sent Clarke a message, importing, 
“that the affairs of the public were with difficulty then kept in the 
hands of those who were at all for liberty ; that it was, therefore, an 
unseasonable time for the publication of a book which would make a 
great noise and disturbance ; and that, therefore, they desired him to 
forbear till a fitter opportunity should offer itself.’’ Four years after 
the introduction of his name into the convocation, he ventured on 
altering the Doxologies in the Psalm Books used for singing in St. 
James's parish, which brought upon him the animadversion of the 
Bishop of London. 

In 1714, George the First succeeded to the throne, and the final 
suspension of the convocation soon followed. George began his reign 
with an address to the archbishops and bishops on the subject of the 
“great differences’’ which had arisen “among some of the clergy of 
the realm, about their ways of expressing themselves in their sermons 
and writings concerning the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity,”’ and of 
the * unusual liberties which had been taken by several of the said 
clergy in intermeddling with the affairs of state and government, and 
the constitution of the realm ;"” and, accordingly, forbad them preach- 
ing either heterodoxy or politics, except “in defence of the regal 
supremacy.’ The next year the convocation was opened with a 
license to debate, being the third assembly which had been so favoured. 
This license was the result of a more liberal and enlarged policy 
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towards the church than Burnet and his friends had advised previous 
to 1710. The subjects for consideration were (in addition to some of 
those already specified in former licenses) the preparing a form for 
consecrating churches and chapels, the better settling the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for orders, the enforcing discipline on the clergy, 
the providing more effectually for curates whose incumbents were 
non-residents, and the improving the catechetical instruction given 
prior to confirmation. But the career of the convocation was close 
on its termination. It soon came into collision with the ruling powers, 
on the subject of Hoadley’s doctrines, and though trath was on the 
side of the clergy, the interest of the government was against them, 
and it was easy to see which way the contest would terminate. As 

early as 1705, the lower house had ventured to attack a sermon of 
Hoadle "y's, as “containing positions contrary to the doctrine of the 
church, e xpressed in the first and second parts of the homily against 
disobedience or wilful rebellion ;’’ but the upper house suffered the 
matter to drop. In 1715-16, Hoadley was made Bishop of Bangor ; 
and, in the course of the following year, published his “ Preservative’ 
and Sermon, which gave rise to the famous Bangorian controversy. 
These writings were at once brought before the lower house of convo- 
cation, who made a representation of them to the bishops, on the 
grounds of their “tendency, first, to subvert all government and dis- 
cipline in the church of Christ ;’’ next, © to impugn and impeach the 
authority of the legislature to enforce obedience in matters of religion 
by civil sanctions.”” Before this representation could be taken into 
consideration by the upper house, a special order came from the 
king for the prorogation of the convocation ; from which time to this, 
it has only existed as a formal ap pendage to the first meetings of 
parliament. 


(To be continued. ! 
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IRISH CLERGY. 


Sirn,—The extreme importance, at the present crisis, of diffusing 
accurate information respecting the circumstances and prope rty of 
the protestant church esti ablished in Ire land, induces me to hope that 
you will allow me to call the attention of your readers to a few con 
siderations with reference to that subject. 

Every body knows how frequently the ministers of that church 
have been assailed with the imputation, that they are supported and 
maintained by the Roman catholics ; and it was but a few weeks ago 
that Mr. O'Connell, the man who has taken his oath that he would 
never use his influence, as a member of parliament, to weaken or disiurh 
the protestant establishment—asserted, in a public letter, in words of 
no dubious import, “that every de mocnination of Christians ought to 
support their own spiritual instruction, or (taken negatively ) that no 
one Christian should be compelled to maintain the spiritual guide of 
another.” Now, sir, every one who is at all adequately informed 
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respecting the peculiar nature of the revenues of the established 
clergy, (and L should think no one can be better informed on such a 
topic “a Mr. O'C, himself,) knows perfectly well, that what he 
has here advanced cannot, by possibility, apply to them. Tithes are 
not (as this astute person would have the people regard them) a tax 
or assessment which has been recently imposed by authority of the 
legislation, and which might possibly, therefore, involve some degree 
of hardship to those on whom the payment of it has unexpectedly 
fallen. ‘They constitute, in their very nature, a distinct species of 
property—they have enioted, both in England and Ireland, from the 
earliest times—they rest upon an older title, a more ancient prescription, 
than a very large proportion of the landed property of the country 
—they are permane ntly and inde ‘fensibly attached to it, (so far at least 
as any species of property is indefensible,) as the inseparable condition 
of its tenure. I do not de ny that the state might, in the exercise of 
its plenary powers—in the indulgence of extreme folly, and of a 
senseless passion for confiscation, lay violent hands upon tithes ; but, 
as Lord Plunkett, and many other lawyers of still greater eminence 
and of still higher authority, have justly observed, “ private property 
stands in the same predic ament.” If church property may be seized 
for the exigencies of the state, so also may that of indiv iduals. ‘True, 
indeed, it is, (and Mr. O’C onnell makes the most of this fact,) that, 
although originally a durthen upon landed property, tithes are now 
actually paid by the oce upants of land, whether proprietors or not, and 
that without regard being had to the religious sect or denomination to 
which they may happen to belong. But, without pausing to remark that 
the case is similar with respect to all other descriptions of property, 
let me inquire, how has the payment of tithes happened to devolve 
upon these occupants? Simply by virtue of an agreement or con- 
tract, to which they themselves have been parties. ‘There is not a 
single individual in Ireland who brings his 2d., or 4d., or 9d., as tithe- 
composition, who has not virtually assented to do so. If he be cul- 
tivating his own land, he received it, whether by bequest, or inheritance, 
or purchase, su/ject to this burthen. If he be holding under a landlord, it 
was part of the contract which he made with that landlord, that he 
should discharge the claim of the tithe-owner. In either case, then, 
(and I am not aware that any other case can exist,) injustice and 
hardship are out of the question—there is, there can be noné in com- 
pelling a man to fulfil his own engagement—to pay that which he 
voluntarily stipulated that he would pay. 

It is quite obvious to every one who has pad any attention to this 
subject, that tithes are viréual/y a burthen attached, not to the occupation 
of land, but to the property in it. Now, it follows from this, that, if 
Mr. O'Connell's principle were a sound one (which I only suppose for 
the sake of argument), i. e., if it were right and imperative tiat the 
tithe-payers should be of the same religious persuas sion with the tithe- 
receivers, the state-provision should be assigned to the support and 
maintenance of the religion which is profe ssed, not by the uccupants, 
but by the proprtetors of land, they being the party upon whom the 
payment virtually falls, 
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In order to satisfy your readers what is the religion professed by 
the vast majority of the proprietors of Ireland, and what is the amount 
contributed towards the support of the national church by the different 
religious denominations, I beg to subjoin the following table, which was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Martin, at the meeting of the Protestant 
Conservative Soc iety at Dublin, on ‘Tuesday last, the 11th instant. 
It exhibits the returns made from 24] parishes, which are all that had 
then been received. 


ACRES. R. P. 
Number of acres British, of which the chief landlord 


fe CRI oc cnnctnsccnicenuntiansciametion a cone 2060957 2 87 
Number of ditto, of which chief landlord is Roman 

CRIES cider dtevssevds ividnatadnndineeaens ivcdiedbedteda ; 71,404 1 37 
Amount of composition levied on lands of Protestant of as) -\ a 

DFOPPICLOLS ccccccscccccccccccvocesccccecsseccsccscceese s 82,581 9 10% 
Amount of ditto, levied on lands of Roman (¢ “utholic 

PFOPTICtUPS ....cccrercccccscccesccssccsccscccccres oeesesess 2,737 2 3§ 


I feel that this table needs no further comment. With what truth 
can it be asserted that the Roman catholics pay or maintain the 
established clergy ? 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. B.C, 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TRULY A PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEK. 

My pear ——, I must trespass upon your pages to vindicate myself 
from the imputation of making a false reference, which 1 imagine to 
be intended by the last note to “ Ii, B.’s’”’ letter, in the December num- 
ber, which is as follows—“ I see, on referring to “ A, P. P.’s” conclud- 
ing passage, he quotes Bishop Patrick in his support, As regards 
Melchisedek’s offering, he is pointedly against him.” In reply, I 
would observe that my reference to Patrick was for the same purpose 
as that for which I referred to all the rest—namely, simply, to use my 
own words, “ Confirmations of the doctrine of the Christian sacrifice in 
the Eucharist, and to shew how uniformly they designate it as the pure 
odisinn, or unbloody sacrifice, and nol as a sacrament only. That I am 
warranted in this reference to Patrick, “ . B.” will find, by consulting 
his work entitled, “The Christian Sacrifice,” in which, while proving 
that the holy eucharist is not a feast only, but a feast upon a sacrifice, 
he cites (p. 50, of the edition 1687,) the passage in the Hebrews, 
“We have an altar (i. e., he says, a sacrifice,) whereof they had no 
right to eat that served the tabernacle ;’’ and spec fying more parti- 
cul: urly the act of priesthood performe d by the offering of the material 
elements upon God's altar—he speaks thus— Jt is certain that it was 
not common bread and wine which the ancient Christians prayed might 
become the body and blood of Christ to them, but bread and wine first 
sanctified by being offered to God with thanksgiving, and presented to him 
with due acknowledgments that he was Lord and giver of all things.” 
This, he says, “is to be understood (why is it not expressed | 7) when 
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you see the bread and wine set upon God's table by him that ministers in 
this divine service... . Then it is offered to God... . And if you observe 
the time when this bread and wine is ordered to be placed there. ... you 
will see it is intended by our church to be a thankful oblation to God of 
the fruits of the earth.’ 1 really feel very thankful to “EK. B.” for 
obliging me to cite, at length, testimonies so clear and strong for the 
doctrine which 1 have ventured to attempt to support—namely, that, 
in the celebration of the holy eucharist, our church performs, and 
intends to perform, an act of priesthood, in offering a material 
oblation. 

As to the objections which “E. B.”’ has brought against what I 
have advanced, I am at a loss to understand the force of them; nor 
do I clearly see against what they are aimed. It seems to me that he 
is fighting (and that carelessly) about words, while he agrees with me 
about things. For he desires not to be supposed to impugn the doc- 
trine of the odlation in the Lord’s Supper (p. 658), and joins with me 
in regretting (P. S. p. 658) the Ads. of the prayer for it. If he 
admits that we do really make an offering or oblation to God in that 
holy service, then he must admit that we are really priests, according 
to St. Paul's definition of one, as “ordained by men to offer gifts and 
sacrifices to God.”’ 

This were enough for the purpose of my former paper, which was 
to shew “ that the Christian ministers of the first and second orders 
are truly priests, and do really offer sacrifice.’ But I will proceed 
further: if we are truly priests, then (1 suppose) we must be priests 
after some order ; but the Scriptures make mention of only two orders 
of priesthood, one after Aaron and the other after Melchisedek, But 
we cannot be priests after the order of Aaron, for St. Paul, himself, 
says, that “the priesthood is changed ;” it remains therefore that we 
must be priests after the order of Melchisedek. Or, | will put it thus, 
If we are priests by virtue of making offerings to God, that priestly 
offering which our great high Priest, our blessed Master, first made 
himself, and then ordained his apostles after him to make, till he 
come, then we must be priests after the same order of which he was ; 
but he was, and is, an high priest after the order of Melchisedek ; it 
follows, then, that we also are priests after that order. 

It will be seen that the position I have endeavoured to maintain is, 
so far from resting upon a “forced” passage of scripture (as “ BK. B.”’ 
considers— Gen. xiv. 18), that it is wholly independent of it, and, ex- 
cept incidentally, has no reference to it. But yet,as “EK, B.” has 
objected to the application of that passage, let us consider his objec- 
tion, which is founded on St. Paul’s silence; for which he is at a loss 
to account, if the passage were applicable to the subject under dis- 
cussion. If the primitive application of the passage be not at variance 
with the rest of the Scriptures, which it assuredly is not, “EK. B.” 
has no right to call upon one who maintains it to account for St. 
Paul's silence respecting it; for that, in such a case, is wholly imma- 
terial. But, as “ &. B.” has objected to it, my answer is—because the 
agreement between Melchisedek’s offering and our Lord’s was too 
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obvious to require pointing out. The deep and hidden resemblances 
which Melchisedek bore to Christ, “things hard to be uttered,” be- 
cause hard to be understood, except by “ those who, by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised,” he did declare—*“ EK, B.’’ says he did not. 
But how does the passage in Hebrews run? — Of whom we have 
many things to say, and hard to be uttered, (then, after endeavouring, 
by reproach, to quicken the apprehension of those to whom he was 
writing,) therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, (the 
first simple truths of Christianity) le¢ us go on unto perfection (to the 
deeper and sublimer truths). dnd this will we do, if God permit. 
(Then, after one of his usual parenthetical digressions,) Mor this 
Melchisedek, King of Salem, priest of the most high God, §c., and 
then he points out those “ hard to be uttered’’ points of resemblance 
between Melchisedek and Christ, which, but for the inspiration of the 
apostle, one might be tempted to term far-fetched and fanciful—l 
mean the eternal priesthood of our Lord, being pre-figured by the 
mere absence of record of the birth, or parentage, or death of Mel- 
chisedek; the type afforded by the meaning of his name, and by the 
meaning of the name of the city of which he was king. These 
“hard to be uttered’ features of resemblance it was, indeed, neces- 
sary for the voice of inspiration to point out, as being very unlikely, 
otherwise, to be discerned; but, with respect to the sacrifice, when 
the Hebrew Christians, to whom the apostle was writing, knew that 
the only rite which the priest Melchisedek was recorded to have per- 
formed was that he brought forth bread and wine, and blessed him that 
fed upon that sacrifice, and that the only rite which Christ, the high 
priest after his order, was recorded to have performed, was that he 
took bread and wine, and blessed them that fed upon that sacrifice, 
what possible need could there be for the apostle to declare a resem- 
blance, when those to whom he was writing must see an édentity ? 

Nor can | allow that “ K. B.”” has even the solitary support of Ter- 
tullian, in rejecting this application of the passage ; though, even if it 
were so, as exceptio probat requlam, I would venture to maintain that, 
if reference is to be made to the fathers at all, the “ cautious’ use of 
them is when we avail ourselves of the clear and concurrent testimony 
of the vast mass of them, in support of an interpretation of a text 
which is in harmony with the rest of the Scriptures, which is the course 
[ have adopted ; and not when we make use of a mistaken acceptation 
of any isolated passage of a single individual, which tends to destroy 
that harmony, which is the course “ EK. B.” has preferred. 

And now, one word upon Bishop Patrick’s objection. That learned 
prelate, in his comment on the passage—“ Brought forth bread and 
wine,’ says, “This he did as a king;” (who ever doubted or denied this?) 
but, he adds, “not as a priest; for it was not an act of religion, but 
of hospitality.” Surely there never was a more gratuitous or ground- 
less assumption. Nay, is it not certain, from the usages of all primi- 
tive worship, that if it was a solemn feast (and what more solemn feast 
can be conceived than when “ the priest of the most high God”’ enter- 
tained “the friend of God,’ and“ blessed Fim that had the pro- 
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mises’ ?) it must have been a sacrifice also? in other words, that 
which the Bis shop has so clearly shewn the eucharist to be—a feast 
upon a sacrifice ? It would have been w holly repugnant to the ancient 
customs, to say nothing of the character of the individual, to have 
commenced the feast until it had been first consecrated to God, by 
offering either the whole or a part of the food of which it was com- 
posed, upon God’s altar, that he might bless them who were partakers. 
And here, this remarkable difference is to be noticed, that while Abra- 
ham, and Manoah, and others, when they would entertain strangers, 
brought forth a calf or a kid, Melchisede ‘k, (after whose order Christ 
was to be a priest,) dispensing with the blood of bulls and of goats, 
brought forthonly bread and wine, the substance of the mincha, or pure 


offering of the law—the substance of the eucharist, or pure offering of 


the gospel. This view of the case, that it was a feast upon a sacri- 
fice, wholly recovers the difficulty whic h led Bishop Patrick into the 
error into which he has fallen. "The act of Melchisedek was unques- 
tionably an act of hospitality, but it was therefore, of necessity, also 
an act of religion, It was afeast given by him as a king, but it was 
a feast upon a sacrifice, consecrated by him, as priest; combining both 
offices in one person.* ‘This view also shews the harmony between 
the two passages of Tertullian, one of which the Bishop has cited 
against the application of the text, which I am seeking to maintain, 
while he omits the other, which is as clearly in favour of it. Tertul- 
lian asks, concerning Melchisedek, “ Unde Melchisedek, sacerdos Dei 
summi nuncupatus, si non ante Leviticee legis sacerdotium Levite 
fuerunt, gut sacrificia Deo offerebant 2” and adds, in the next section, 
“ Denique sequenter Patriarche,, incircumcisi fuerunt, ut Melchisedek, 
qui ipsi Abrahe jam circumciso, revertenti de preelio, panem et vinum 
obtulit incireumeisus.” If it was a feast upon a sacrifice the passages 
agree, but ifit was only a feast, or only a sacrifice, they do not, 1] 
cannot dismiss this point without expressing my suspicion (if IT do him 
injustice, | ask his pardon,) that “BK. B.” is not aware to what part of 
St. Cyprian’s works the prelates of our church, who drew up and 
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* Does not this view throw light upon that expression of St. John (Rev. i. 5, 6), 
that “ Jesus Christ hath made us kings and priests unto God, and his Father.” One 
of the functions of our combined office being that, as kings, we set forth a feast, 
which, as priests, we have consecrated to God in sacrifice. Or, will ‘‘ E. B.”’ per- 
emptorily set aside the force of this passage of Scripture also, by the summary pro- 
cess of saying that it “touches on the vexata questio of the Millennium ?” If so, 
then the Millennium had begun before St. John had left the isle of Patmos, seeing 
that the words in question form part of Ais own salutation to the seven churches ! 
When ‘‘E. B." says that these passages “ describe Christians generally” (p. 657), by 
which, | suppose, he would have us infer that they are not applicable to the clergy 
in particular, does he forget that the selfsame terms as St. Peter uses were used by 
Moses, to describe the Israelites generally ? ( Exod. xix. 6.) Which, I conclude, 
was for a like reason in both cases—namely, that the priests then made their offering 
of blood (superadded to the mincha) for expiation, as we do our pure offering for 
thanksgiving, not for themselves only, but also forthe people. The private Christians 
(ccuotae, 1 Cor. xiv, 16,) assisting and taking part in the priestly office, by “ saying 
Amen at the giving of thanks.” 


: 
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sanctioned the book of homilies, refer, when, after having said,“ Before 
all things, this we must be sure of especially, that this supper be in 

such wise done and ministered as our Lord and Saviour did, and 
commanded to be done,as his holy apostle used it, and the good 
fathers of the primitive church frequented it;’’ they presently add, 
“ Let us, in these matters, follow the advice of Cyprian, in the 
like cases; that is, cleave fast to the first beginning, hold fast the 
Lord’s tradition, do that in the Lord's commemoration which he himself 
did—he himself commanded, and his apostle confirmed.’ For the 
work of Cyprian’s from which this advice is taken is his 63rd epistle 
‘Ad Ceecilium de sacramento dominici calicis;” in which he sets 
forth the application of the Melchisedekian sacrifice, to the sacrifice of 
the eucharist. ‘‘ Jéem, in sacerdote Melchisedech sacrificii, sacramentum 
prefiguratum videmus, secundum quod scriptura divina testatur, et 
dicit; et Melchisedech, rex Salem, protulit panem et vinum. Fuit au- 
tem sacerdos, Dei summi, et benedixit Abraham. Quod autem 
Melchisedech typum Christi portaret, declarat in psalmis Spiritus sanc- 
tus ex persona Patris ad Filium dicens, ante luciferum genui te. ‘Tu es 
sacerdos in eternum secundum ordinem Melchisedech. Qui ordo 
utique hie est de sacrificio illo veniens et inde descendens; quod 
Melchisedech sacerdos Dei summi fuit, quod panei et vinum obtulit, 

quod Abraham benedixit. Nam quis magis sacerdos Dei summi, 

quam Dominus nostri Jesus Christus, qué sacrificium Deo patri obtulit, 
et obtulit hoc idem, quod Melchisedech obtulerat, id est, panem et vinum, 
suum scilicet corpus et sanguinem.’’ And again, “ Ut ergo in Genesi 
per Melchisedech sacerdotem benedictio circa Abraham posset rite cele- 
brari, precedit ante imago sacrifictt Christi, in pane et vino scilicet con- 
stitula ; quam rem perficiens et adimplens Dominus, panem et calicem 
mixtum vino obtulit.”’ 

If l am to be censured by “KE. B.” for “ hazardous reliance’’ “ in- 
jurious to the cause of religion in general, and of the church of Eng- 
land in particular,” for “treading on insecure ground,” for “ venturing 
upon debateable positions, the consequencces of which may be to un- 
settle the faith of many,” and “to give occasion to the enemies of 
God and Christ to blaspheme,”’ (gracious God! that an endeavour to 
shew that all God’s faithful servants, in all ages, have held commu- 
nion by being united together, not only in the same faith, but in the 
same acts of religious worship, should be impugned by a Christian, 
as calculated to unsettle the faith of many, and to give oecasion 
to the enemies of God and Christ to blaspheme!) and _ practising 
on “a principle always pernicious,” and from which “much mis- 
chief has arisen,” at least let the fathers of our Reformation bear their 
share of the blame, who, in their authorized ins tructions, (which all 
our clergy recognise as containing wholesome doctrine,) and in their 
Canons, he ave led me to the groun d on which I have been treading, to the 
position on which I have ventured, and to the principle which I have 
adopted. But if “i. B.” acquits them of blame, as I conclude 
he must, then let him openly acknowledge that the censure which 


his incautious pen has recorded against me is as unmerited as it is 
excessive. 
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With regard to his objection to what I said concerning the prophecy 
of Malachi,* I am still more at a loss to understand the drift of his ob- 
servations ; norcan I see what difference exists between us. 1 never 
considered a prophecy as acommand, nor argued that because Malachi 
had predicted our pure offering, therefore we ought to make it; but 1 
said that the pure offering which we make in the holy eucharist in fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s injunction, was also a fulfilment of Malachi’s pro- 
phecy. Andis it not so? Must not “KE. B.” admit it to be so? for 
he allows that there is an oblation in the eucharist. Well, what is 
the nature of that oblation ? Is it, or is it not, a literal mincha? 
Let us compare the law of Moses with the rubric of our Common 
Prayer Book, and receive the answer. What saith the law ? “ When 
any “will offer a meat offering unto the Lord, his offering (mincha) shall 
be of fine flour,” (Lev. ii. 1.) “And the drink offering shall be of 
wine, the fourth part of an hin,” (Lev. xxii, 13.) I am not aware 
that the omission of the oil in the meat offering destroys the nature of 
the mincha. Now what says our rubric ? “The priest shall then 
place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think sufh- 
cient ;”’ and again, to make the identity still more conspicuous, it is 
said it shall be “ the best and purest w heat bread that conve ‘niently may 
be gotten.’’ L assert, then, that when we celebrate the holy eucharist 
(by “I. B.'s” own admission, and the testimony of the ritual itself, ) 
we do offer a material mincha, we do literally fulfil the prophecy of 
Malachi; and I hope he will admit that I have thus easily accom- 
plished that which he deemed “ impossible ;” and proved my appli- 
cation on sufficient, i. e., undoubted, authority.” lor if the testimony 
of the law and of the rubric, and the evidence of our own senses, be 
not “sufficient,” “ K. B.” mustbe hard to we 

Nor is there, to my mind, the slightest force ‘in what he says con 
cerning the other half of Malachi’s sentence w hich respects “incense.” 
Kor this essential difference exists as to our obligation to do that which 
might fulfil either part of the propheey—name ly, that while our Lord 
has commanded us to offer that whic h, in point of fact, is a material 
mincha, he has not commanded us to offer mate ‘rial incense, And 
yet it does so happen (which seems to have been overlooked by 
“KE. B.”) that, in point of fact, the former part of the sentence is 
literally fulfilled, as well as the latter, seeing that, with the single ex 
ception of the protestant section of Christendom, from the rising to 
the setting sun, °° mn every place”’ material “ ancense is offered 10 (rod’s 
name, and a” material “ mincha.” But this by the way. 

The only question which there seems to me to be between “ E..B.” 
and myse If is, whether the Holy Spirit, when he uttered the prophecy 
by the naga of Malachi, contemplated that there would be a mate- 
rial, as well as a spiritual, fulfilment of it? It seems, to my mind, 





* It is rather too much for ‘ E. B.” to take upon himself to speak so flippantly 
as he has thought fit to do, of an application of a text which “ Vetustissimi patres 
magno consensu” (as Pole observes, on this passage) have agreed to make. Some 
respect, surely, is due to the united opinion of men who are “* invaluable as witnesses 
to the practices and opinions of the early church.” 
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more in accordance with the reverence which is due to the toly 
Spirit, who “ searcheth all things, even the deep things of Ged,’’ to 
suppose that the literal fulfilment was not hidden from him. H 
“kK. B.”’ thinks otherwise, I will not enter into argument with him, 
not having the confidence to pronounce him “unquestionably mis- 
taken’’ when he endeavours to ascertain the mind of the Spirit. 
But if the Holy Spirit, when he uttered that prophecy, foresaw the 
“material” fulfilment of it which has taken place, then who shail dare 
to say that the application of the prophecy to the material fulfilment, 
which He contemplated when he uttered it, is “ treading on insecure 
ground,” 

I will only add, that I have endeavoured to adjust what I have 
said concerning the sacrifice of the holy eucharist, according to the 
standards which the church has appointed for the guidance of her 
ministers—namely, first, “ noé so toexpound one place of Scripture that 
it be repugnant to another,” (Art. 20.) and, secondly, so to teach the 
doctrine of that sacrament, as “ the , good fathe rs of the primitive church 
Srequented it.” (Homily on the worthy receiving, &e.) Or, as it is more 
gene rally expressed, in the canons of 1571, “not to teach anything but 
wheté is,”’ first, “ agreeable to the doctrine of ‘the Old or New Testament, 
and,” sec ondly, “ which the catholic fathers and ancient bishops have col- 
lected from that same doctrine.’ And, notwithstanding “ I, b.’s’’ obser- 
vations, | am willing to hope that I have sueceeded ; having sup- 
ported the position | advanced by the concurrent testimony of all 
antiquity, and defying “ KE. B.,” or any other (as I believe I safely 
may do), to adduce even a single witness from the primitive ages 
against it; while the position itse lf is so far from being repugnant to 
Holy Writ, that it sets forth, in a striking manner, the wonderful har- 
mony that subsists through all the dispensations of God’s providence, 
and exemplifies the communion of saints, by shewing the uniformity, 
or rather unity, of their worship, all testifyi ing their one and the same 
faith in the one and the same great sacrifice, by the use of one and the 
same type or figure of a pure and holy offering. 

lf my doctrine be not. in accordance with the standard which the 
church has appointed, let “EK, B.”’ shew where I have failed, and I 
will acknowledge my error, amd thank him too for pointing it out ; 
but if otherwise, then let him withdraw his bitter censure of me, and 
acknowledge it to be unmerited. 

But if, departing from the church’s guidanee, “ EK. B.”’ prefers a less 
“ hazardous’ standard than she has recognised and appointed, he will, 
I trust, excuse me if I refuse to follow his ste ps, and prefer abiding by 
the counsels of that mother, “ whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.’ Ever, my dear , yours most truly, 

A. FP. 

P.S. It gives me great pleasure to inform “ E. B.” that his conclu- 
sion respecting the general disuse of the Scottish liturgy is mistaken, 
and that the custom of substituting a less pe ‘rfect office of another 
church for the more perfect one of their own is still uncountenaneed 
by the majority of the Scotch episcopalians. I write on the authority 
of one of the venerable prelates of that church, whom. I have the 

Vou. VIT.—Jan. 1835. iW 
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privilege to call my friend, and to whom I wrote immediately on see- 
ing “ ki. B.'s” ' postscript. "He informs me that the Scottish form is still 
used in a majority (not very considerable) of their places of worship ; 
in a proportion, as regards his own diocese, of eight to one. He has 
kindly, also, pointed ‘out the canon of their church upon the subject, 
in which (the 25th) it is declared that it “ hath been justly considered, 
and is hereby considered, as the authorized service of the episcopal 
church in the administration of that sacrament,” and « in respect to 
the authority which sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for other suffi- 
cient reasons, it is hereby enacted that the Scotch communion office shall 
be used in all consecrations of bishops, and that every bishop, when 
consecrated, shall give his full assent to it, as being sound in itself, and 
of primary authority in Scotland.” 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE PLACE AND MANNER OF CONDEMNING 
DISSENT ON INSUFFICIENT GROUNDS. 
NO. Il. 


Srr,—I lately addressed you a letter on condemning Dissent made 
on careless or insufficient grounds, in which I rested the duty of so 
doing, on the obligation of ev ery minister to preach the word, both 
‘* in season and out of season,’ ‘and not only to protest against ‘those 
sins and errors which are on all hands admitted to be such, but also 
against those which, according to the fashion of the day, may happen 
to be regarded as points of indifference, or of too venial a character 
to require serious notice. I ventured to suggest, further, the pro- 
priety of occasional notice of this subject from the pulpit, in some of 
its several branches, 

This is the point on which I wish at present to add a few remarks, 
the object of which will be to shew why it is advisable, and even 
requisite for the sak: of the congregation, to make the pulpit the place 
from which this subject should be brought forward. 

The former letter was rather to inquire whether it was not a matter 
of duty in the clergyman, for his own sake, to declare himself some- 
how or other among his flock on the difference between the church 
and dissenters as a body, without entering there upon the question 
of place or manner. Here I proceed to suggest whether, in duty to 
his congregation, and on their accounts, this should not be done in the 
church, because it can be done there most impressively and most ap- 
propriately. I shall not trench at all upon the consideration which 
was waived in my former letter,—viz., whether an anxiety for the 
souls of his flock should lead a clergyman to discuss this subject ; — 
but in saying “in duty to his congregation, and on their account,” 
thus much only is meant—that every congregation has a right to 
expect from its regularly appointed teacher an assertion and explana- 
tion of all the doctrines which are held as essentials by the church to 
which he and they belong, and which appeal for their scriptural 
foundation and origin to the Gospel, in which they mutually profess 
a belief. I will not go so far as to say that silence on any such doc- 
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trine during a long ministration justifies a congregation in concluding 
the doctrine obsolete or unimportant, but I do say that such silence 
will practically have that effect, even if it be not positively so inter- 
preted, and ce tainly is some excuse for the error. —¢ How shall they 
believe in what they have not heard? and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher ?”’ 

The ground which I shall principally insist on is this,—that if you 
take a congregation generally, the greater part of it—indeed all but 
the most educated—make a difference in their own minds between 
what they hear taught ir the church, and what they only hear taught 
or recommended or explained owt of the church ; in other — 
between pulpit teaching and tract teaching, conve rsation teaching, 
any other week-day method of instruction pursued in a ahs 
There is something attached to the form and day and place which 
gives it, in their eyes, a higher claim to attention, respect, and obedi- 
ence than any other mode of instruction which is employed by a 
clergyman. And there is some ground of reason in all this, both as 
to matter of opinion and as to matter of fact. 

Under the head of matter of opinion, 1 shall mention a few par- 
ticulars which tend to produce and strengthen this feeling in the 
mind ; and under the head of matter of fact, merely state what seems 
the main ground-work of truth, which gives support and reality to 
this impression. 

1. People go to church more or less with a feeling that they are 
to be instructed there, and therefore more disposed than at any other 
time to receive what they hear authoritatively—with a sort of con- 
sciousness that they ought to listen with a view to learn, and not to 
criticise. ‘Their thoughts are also more religiously impressed than at 
other times, and they are therefore more inclined to give a patient 
consideration to what they hear, as part of their Sunday occupation 
and duty. 

The minister seems to have a higher claim to reverence in the 
church than elsewhere,—when clothed in the vestments of his office, 
than where the man, the secular priest, the neighbour, the friend, are 
mixed up and ¢ onfused with the spiritual pastor. 

3. In regard to the manner in which a subject is there brought 
forward :—There is more seriousness and formality in the substance 
and form of what is delivered, so that it comes before the hearers 
more as a matter of religion, and less asa matter of semi-political, 
semi-ecclesiastical, government. Moreover, from the sacredness of the 
place in which it is spoken, and the numbers in whose presence, it 
seems more like a painful, though solemn, testimony to the truth, 
made in complete earnestness, and with a full conviction of its pro- 
priety and import ince, unmixed with party views, and free from all 
levity of expression or offensive personality, beyond that offence 
which will always be taken by those persons the groundworks of 
whose opinions are exposed and condemned. 

Next, as to why, in matter of fact, there is greater impressiveness 
in the pastor’s Sunday preaching than in his occasional week-day and 
parochial ministrations. ‘The church is the place for the statement 
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and popular exposition of doctrine, where all necessary articles of 
faith and points of doctrine essential to the integrity of the church 
are, or are supposed, and ought to be, set forth. Now if there be 
some subject which is priv ately and on week-days talked about, in- 
sisted on, and discussed in tracts, which, however, i is never made a 
distinct subject of discourse from the pulpit, but only touched wpon in 
a slight, covert, and incidental manuer, it is surely likely to raise in 
the minds of a congregation an involuntary notion that the subject 
must concern a truth of inferior importance, in degree, if not tn kind, 
to those which are so repeatedly and urgently pressed upon us én 
church. ‘Yo express this sort of involuntary distinction in words— 
one subject would be looked upon as a matter of general church 
opinion, t the other as a matter of church doctrine. 

An instance, taken from some acknowledged and asserted doctrine, 
will make the nature of this feeling clearer :—Suppose that there was 
no Sunday set apart for the solemn and especial commemoration of 
the Trinity in Unity—that there were no creeds in use in our church, 
and that the doctrine was never asserted or explained from the pulpit, 
but only taught as occasion might offer, in private, or circulated 
through the medium of tracts; would not the probable consequence 
of this be that the larger portion of most congregations would gradu- 
ally come to consider a belief in it somewhat as a matter of opinion, 
and by no means as a necessary article of faith ? Let it not be ob- 
jected ‘to this illustration, that the numerons places in the Liturgy in 
which the doctrine of the Trinity is implied, or rather alluded to as 
an admitted fact, would alone preserve its faithful reception by the 
members of the church ; for is not schism as clearly there condemned ? 
And as to the Bible itself, schism is there more plainly denounced, 
obedience to the church more plainly enjoined, and its unity asserted, 
than the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in Unity is any where in it conjointly 
set forth. Now, if the abandoning all public statement or assertion 
in the pulpit of so fundamental a doctrine of Christianity as that of 
the Trinity in Unity would be likely to prejudice and corrupt the 
general belief in it, is it too much to suppose that the modern over- 
delicacy in speaking authoritatively on the snbject of separation in 
general, may not have contributed to the present lax and indeter 
minate notions among churchmen of the light in which it should be 
regarded ? Why, w hen it is thought necessary to repeat illustrations, 
explanations, and proofs of other doctrines, is this, one of the para- 
mount claims of the church, and the consequences of these claims 
when viewed in relation to the religious world at large, so far inter- 
dicted that it is usually the case, whenever it is brought forward, that 
many of those who profess to believe the substance of what is said, 
would still rather object to such introduction of it, as injudicious, in- 
discreet, or even out of place ? 

Further, besides this foundation in fact for the greater impression 
likely to be produced by a discourse in church than elsewhere, this 
subject of separation in particular is likely to be better handled there ; 
for there will be more mildness, cireumspection, seriousness, and 
calmness in the manner of treating it there than elsewhere, because, 
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besides other reasons founded on the character of the place in which 
the discourse is made and the character in which the speaker stands, 
it then becomes a matter of instruction in the view taken by the 
church rather than of doubtful polemics, and dissent would be con- 
sidered in itself, and as a general question, without reference to any 
particular denomination. Any person who has been in the habit of 
conversing much, or reading many tracts or writings of the day, on 
the subject, will at once feel the justic e of thisremark. They will be 
at no loss to call to mind instances of how levity, which is not, upon 
reflec tion, desirable, and how something nearly approaching to per- 
sonality, is apt to creep in, without premeditation ; causing irritation 
and annoyance to the one side, and, on the other, disturbing the 
proper tone and gravity of thought with which this, and everything 
connected with the discussion of doctrines of religion, ought to be 
approached. 

After all, the main objection to such a course seems founded upon 
an assumption, though not expressed, that the point in question is not 
a point of doctrine. Unless it is denied to be such, surely there can 
be no doubt vf the propriety of so noticing it. Here again take some 
parallel cases by way of illustration, The illustration is with a view 
to shew, that, when once it is admitted, any given subject respects a 
point of doctrine; then the objections, which there might ae 
be, to bringing it forward from the pulpit, on the grounds of 
making ill-will, or savouring of controversy or of over-rigid ae tv 
and such like, ought to be set aside. ‘T'ake as instances the Cal- 
vinistic question —or, the influences of the Holy Spirit—or, the 
doctrine of the church respecting the sacraments, their nature, im- 
portance, conditions, and effects. Now the church view* in all of 
these has been numerously and ably opposed, and yet, does any one 
express surprise at these being made, from time to time, subjects of 
discourse, or pointed and explicit allusion, because they are still, so to 
say, litigated points? And is not the reason why there is neither 
surprise nor offence felt, in these instances, because the subjects are 
treated as doctrines of the church, and, therefore, such as its au- 
thorized ministers are not only justified in stating and asserting, but 
are in duty bound so to do, w hatever differences of opinion may exist, 
without the church, respecting them? For it will scarcely be aifirmed 
by any churchman, that the preacher ought to confine himself to the 
subjects of agreement among all denominations of Christians, and 
never to explain, or openly advert to, the subjects of difference. 
Why, then, may not or rather ought not the subjects connected with 
dissent to be discussed and explained in the same way ?t+ It is true 


* I use the expression “ church view”’ in its most general sense; not for the view 


of any party in the chureh, but for that general view, which, admitting of and com- 
prehending various and uncertain modifications, ( modifications, however, which have 
made parties within the church,) may nevertheless, as a whole, taken in its broad 
outlines and characteristic features, only be termed one and the same view. 
+ Let it be here, once for all, observed, that, when I venture (I hope not too 
positively) to express my opinion that the subjects touched on in this letter are 
advisable—nay, more, are right and needful—to be treated of in sermons, | do not mean 
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that, under different circumstances of the church, doctrines will be 
preached in a different manner—e.g., when danger from false doctrine 
on any particular question does not exist, or has passed away, it is 
natural that the view of the church should be then taught and alluded 
to as an acknowledged fact, simply and without entering into details 
of explanation on the one hand, or of controversy, in order to . 
against or to expose false statements, on the other. Further, particular 
doctrines will be more or less insisted on—Ist, in some measure 
according to their relative importance in the Christian dispensation as 
a whole; 2nd, according to the opposition raised to them, or the 
corruptions of them by contem parties in the church, or by 
sects :—e.g., in the early part of the Arian controversy the dog¢trine 
of the Trinity, with explanations and vindications of it, was a com- 
mon subject for public preaching. (See No. IX. of the interésting 
Letters on the Church of the Fathers, in the British Magazine for 
September last.) Similarly the corruptions of popery and apologies 
for separating from the church of Rome were the common topics for 
sermons about the time of the Reformation. And I believe the same 
may be said of some of the subjects connected with the present letter, 
at and about the time of the commonwealth in England. So that the 
of external circumstances, and the state of religious opinion 
of the day must, in many respects, guide the Christian mini8ter in the 
choice of doctrinal subjects, best suited to the temper of the times— 
suited, however, not with a view to comply with it, but with a view 
to expose and correct its errors and corruptions. I shall conclude 
with enumerating some of these subjects, in order that the manner in 
which I think this might be done may be more clearly understood :— 

1, On the Divine blessings promised to the visible church, resting in 
and conveyed to it alone. 

2. On the ministerial succession, as the most natural and probable 
channel for these blessings, and the preservation of these gifts. 

3. On the nr of our succession, as a fact. 

4. On our church as, on that account, the only church in this realm, 
which has a right to be quite sure, that she administers the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, not only as a commemorative rite, but also 
offers the body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful therein, and which convey to them certain 
spiritual blessings. 

5, On the nature and meaning of the authority of the church. 

: oo On the compatibility of Christian obedience and Christian 
i 

7. ‘On the fact that such a sin as schism is stated and characterized 
in the New Testament, and on the way in which this sin has been in- 
terpreted by the church in all ages. 





that a clergyman should enter, as it were, per saltum, upon them, or where he is not 
known, or regularly established. But I mean that they ought to be introduced 
among the course of subjects which recur during a continued i 


parochial 
ministration. I means . 
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8. On the nature, peculiarity, and duties of the ministetiad sac 


cession. : 

9. On the general differences between the chusels and dissenting 
bodies; with a view to shew—lst, that few who become dissenters 
now-a-days have well considered what i ® case of conscience 
for so doing, and the propriety and r of such @ reason for their 

; 2nd, that as a fact, few condemn the church of England 
for that which they would thin their own salvation prejudiced by 
holding ; 3rd, that the principle of their dissent is entirely an objec- 
tion to church control, and not to church doctrine ; and that separa- 
tion is often only at assertion of a principle of right, and therefore 
rather to maintain @ doubtful assumption on the part of each indivi- 
dual, thaw to protest against positive grievances or corruptions, 

Oct, With, 1834. R. F 


PS. It may be (and it is hoped that there are many 
where this would be the case) that this letter may fall under the 
notice of those to whom its contents are inapplicable. It is in no 
way here meant to conjecture whether there are more or fewer 
places in which such a system of preaching, or upon any similar 
principle, is or is not pursued. It is unquestionable, that in many 
places there is nothing of the kind attempted; and that any allusion 
to dissent in preaching is (one may say) religiously avoided, with a 
view, as it is said, to preserve peace and Christian charity. Peace 
and Christian charity! what names, under cover of which to justify 
a keeping back of the truth, if, indeed, not an abandonment of it, 
Such peace and charity may look well; but is caddog tredoy caxey. 
Any rude touch, or irritating cause, will renew the unhealthily covered 
wound, and with aggravated symptoms. Many will not see this. 
You may talk on the subject, and will often be answered in some 
such way as this: “ Your views are all very true and very sound, and 
in theory undeniable, but they are not suited to the present temper 
of the times, and it would therefore be highly inexpedient to put them 
forward just now.” 

Would that any such person might be convinced, that this is (I 
use the term in no offensive sense) mere time-serving! Is not the 
better rule devoy mporygy rhv &dnBeay, though it is an old one? 





JACOB ABBOTT'S “ CORNER STONE.” 


Sir,—The name of Jacob Abbott is now quite familiar in England, 
His “ Young Christian’’ has obtained a wide circulation, and his 
“Corner Stone” and other slighter works seem to be essing, 
if we may borrow an American expression, to the point do flatterin 
to any author, and more particularly to a foreigner. There is 
reason, moreover, for this popularity. The works in question come 
home to.the consciences of many who are unaccustomed to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Abbott converses with his readers. He has studied 
the habits of children, and the means of obtaining access to their most 
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secret ts, till it has become not less easy to him to search into 
the heart of the adult. His illustrations of common truths, and of the 
way in which the application of them to the conduct of life is con- 
tinually eluded by petty sophistries, is more various, more ingenious, 


and more engaging than any I have met with. 1 bave sometimes 
been tempted to say—of what use is it that others can dive into 
the recesses of the if cannot solve the hidden mysteries 


discovered there, nor raise a blush upon the cheek of the self-deveiver ? 
There is an air of sincerity also about him, which shews that he will 
admit of no compromises ; a moral probing which makes us feel that, if 
we do not go along with him, we are not sincere ourselves. 

Holding this very favourable opinion of Mr. Abbott, 1 am satisfied 
that no one will blame me for endeavouring to prevent any possible 
danger arising from writings which are calculated to produce so. much 
good; and it is not without deep regret that I feel myself compelled 
to point out some passages in the “Corner Stone”’ startling, to say 
the least of them, and which, I tear, cannot be passed over without 
animadversion. 

I can easily understand that Mr. Abbott’s transatlantic habits of 
thinking have made him hostile to ceremonies in religion; but F can 
neither see the logic nor propriety of confounding empty with substan- 
tial forms; and I shrink from the boldness with which he asserts that 
the elements used in the Lord’s Supper were such as aecidentally fell 
in the way of our Saviour at his last parting with his disciples. I can 
also imagine that all church government, as it is conducted in the 
eastern world, presents a frightful anomaly to Mr. Abbott's eyes ; but 
I cannot admit that the outline of a spiritual hierarchy was not first 
drawn by our Lord himself, and afterwards filled up, in some measure, 
by his immediate followers. I merely allude to this latter point 
because Mr. A. has touched upon it; but he has dwelt at length upon 
his peculiar views relating to the fortuitous appointment of sacramental 
emblems ; and it is this misrepresentation which I think it my duty 
to lay before your readers. 


For this purpose, I shall first extract a passage from the “Corner 
Stone,” ch. iji. p. 91, Philip’s Edition ;— 


“ It is remarkable bow little he [our Saviour] specified as to forms. He did not 
even arrange any form of church government for his own times, nor give many 
specific directions in regard to any Christian ceremonies ; an example unparalleled, we 
believe, among the founders of religions. There is something peculiarly striking in 
this point of view, in his manner of instituting the celebration of the supper. Instead 
of having a sort of code drawn. up,, specifying the various parts of the ceremony, the 
hind of elements to be used, the frequency, and the attending circumstances, he simply 
says, at the clese of his last supper, as they were about to depart, ‘ Do this in 
remembrance ofme,’ This. One word contains the whole description. He could 
not have left it more vaguely and indefinitely expressed ; and they who press the forms 
of Christianity, while they forget its spirit, cannot be more pointedly reproved than 
by asking them to contrast the clearness, the point, the emphasis, the distinguishing 
precision, with which Christ pressed spiritual duties. upon men, with the unconcerned 
and almost careless air with which he dismissed the whole subject of the most solemn 
ceremony he established—with ‘ Do this.in remembrance of me.’ ” 


One would almost think that the. pregnant relative here noticed had 
noantecedent. But what wes the.antecedent to which it referred? I 
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need scarcely put before your readers a statement of the circumstances 
attending the appointment of the eucharist. Here, however, is one 
which has been thrown together = | one of our soundest divines— 
Waterland, vol. vii. p. 44, of the Bishop of Durham’s edition:— 


Matt, xxvi.; Mark xiv; Luke xxii.; 1 Cor. xi. 


“ The night in which the Zord Jesus was betrayed, as they were eating, or did 
eat, Jesus took bread, and, giving thanks, blessed it, and brake it, and gave it unto 
his disciples, and said, ‘ Take, eat, this is my , which is given and broken for you ; 
do this in remembrance of me.’ After supper, likewise, having taken the cup, and 
given thanks, he gave it to them, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood fA 
the new covenant, the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for you, for rand ‘hey 
remission of sins: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me, [an all 
drank of it.] Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more of this fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I shall drink it new with you in the kingdom of my Father, in the king- 
dom of God.’ And when they had sung an hymn, they went out to the Mount of 
Olives.” 


Our author’s opinions on these points, respecting which he believes 
that Christians are in complete darkness, are more fully developed in 
the seventh chapter of the same Treatise, pp. 220, 221, 222:— 


“ At the close of the interview, he [Jesus Christ] established the great Christian 
ordinance, which has been celebrated, without interruption, from that day to this. 
The circumstances under which that ordinance was established teach us a lesson, as 
we have already briefly said in a preceding chapter, in regard to the manner in 
which the Saviour regarded forms and ceremonies, which it is strange that Christians 
have been so slow to learn. In the first place, he made, apparently, no preparation for 
it. The articles used were those which, we may literally say, happened to be there. 
In fact, it seems as if the Saviour, when the time arrived for his last farewell, his very 
last act of intercourse, as a mortal, with his disciples, and he wished to leave some- 
thing as a memorial of himself, did not devote a thought, not a moment's thought, to 
the consideration of what the thing itself should be. They are sitting, or standing, 
around the table, about to separate, and he takes up the very first thing which comes to 
hand. It is no matter what the action is, which is commemorative of his affection 
and sufferings; the only thing of consequence is, that it should be done ‘ in remem- 
brance of him.’ He does not look around, and choose some act, or arrange some 
ceremony with care, adapting it to its purpose, and prescribing nicely its forms. 
No; he selects a portion of the very transaction which was before him, and conse- 
erates that. He just takes the bread, which was upon the table, and pours out 
another cup of wine, and says, ‘ Take these, as emblems of my sufferings and death, 
incurred for the remission of your sins, and henceforth do this in remembrance 
of me ; as often as ye do it, you will represent the Lord’s death, until he come.’ Had 
he been walking in a grove, instead of being seated at a table, when his last hour with 
his disciples had arrived, he would, perhaps, on the same principles, have broken off a 
branch from a tree, and distributed a portion to his friends ; and then Christians would 
have afterwards commemorated his death by wearing their monthly badge of ever: ; 
or, if he had been returning to Jerusalem, he would, perhaps, have ssamonen tine 
walk, and then, during all succeeding ages, the sacred ceremony would have been per- 
formed by a solemn procession of his friends. No matter what the act was which was 
thus set apart as a memorial. The feeling of which it is the symbol is the most 
important.” 
Here we find, in the first place, that our Saviour arenes made 
no preparation for the great Christian ordinance. How this should 
appear to Mr. Abbott I am at a loss to know. The evangelists give a 


very different account of the matter. We will take that of St. Luke, 
ch, xxii. 7 to 16 :— 


“‘ Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the passover must be killed. And 
he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the passover, that we may eat. 
And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare? And he said unto them, 


Vou, VII.—Jan. 1835. i 
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Behold, when ye are entered into the city, there shall a man gree autor po 
a pitcher of water ; follow him into the house where he entereth in. And ye shall say 
unto the good man of the house, The Master saith unto thee, Where is the guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my disciples? And he shall shew you 
a large upper room furnished : there make ready. And they went, and found as he 
had said unto them: and they made ready the passover. And when the hour was 
come, he sat down, and the’ twelve apostles with him. And he said unto them, With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with. you before I suffer. For 1 say unto 
you, I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 
So much for the preparation actually made. It was not assuredly 
such a aa oll have bee made by a human being, for 
divine knowledge and foresight was exercised in making it. Never- 
theless the time, the place, and the materials were all arranged. We 
are not informed that any other materials for the supper were placed 
there excepting bread and wine. Still it was a passover: our Lord 
calls it so. It is the Christian's passover. ‘The rites of baptism and 
the holy communion are to the Christian what circumcision and 
the paschal supper were to the Jew. Our Lord was the bread, to 
represent his body about to be pierced; and the wine, to represent 
his blood about to be shed for the sins of mankind. Have we any 
tight to say that this was fortuitous? Is the idea of fitness to be 
excluded from the emblematical representation of the bloody sacrifice ? 
Would a branch of a tree, or a walk in the fog have pointed to the 
eross? So far from thinking that any other materials would have 
answered the purpose as well, I should be inclined to look upon 
the paschal supper as a double type; a type both of the sacrifice 
of Jesus and of this second passover—this substituted rite, this holy 
emblematical ordinance, which was to recall the memory of the great 
event when past. However this may be, we recognize in this 
ordinance that admirable correspondence which is always to be found 
in the types and antitypes of sacred history. “ It is the Lord's doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.’’ We should think ourselves ill-employed 
in considering projects for the improvement of the form of the eucharist 
upon Mr. Abbott's principles. Indeed, so closely connected does this 
ordinance appear to be in its form and substance with the death 
of Christ, that I do not see how any alteration can be proposed in the 
one, without, at the same time, setting aside the typical nature of the 
paschal lamb; and, in that.case, we should be called upon to believe, 
not only that our Saviour made no preparation for the’ last supper, but 
that the Almighty made no preparation, 1500 years before, by the ap- 
pointment of a rite which should prefigure the coming event. 

It must be supposed that Mr. Abbott has been led:into all this light 
talking by horror of formal ceremonies. Why, we will buckle on our 
armour, and join him in his crusade; but for our own church, we 
may be allowed simply to submit that she follows the form which was 
ordained by her heavenly Master closely, and without daring to ask 
whether it might not have been altered or improved; that, in 
her hands, it is cleared from all superstitious tendencies; that she 
holds it to be a means of spiritual grace when it is spiritually received ; 
and likely to lead to the destruction both of body and soul when it is 
received in sin.* 





* Service of the holy communion. 
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After baving thus dealt with the holy sacrament, Mr. Abbott pro- 

ceeds to treat the form of baptism in a similar manner. But Is 
our readers any further discussion wpon points of this nature, They 
baie perhaps had enough already. 

It would surely be well if Mr. Abbott would reconsider these 
tainted pages, and blot them from his valuable book. I confess, how- 
ever, that I can scarcely hope for such a consummation, Feeling his 
strength increase as he goes on — “ Caput inter nubila condit.”’ 
Searcely has he concluded his observations on the sacraments, wlien 
Mr. Abbott -finds out that it was ‘a mere matter of accident that the 
rainbow was appointed as a sign that God would never again visit the 
earth with a flood; We read in the book of Genesis that “ God set his 
bow in the clouds” for that purpose; and so strong is the expres- 
sion, that some persons have doubted whether the conformation of the 
elements previously to the flood was such as to have produced that 
phenomenon. But what says our author, p, 222? “It reminds 
us of a transaction that occurred twenty-five centuries before, when 
Jehovah, after the flood, wishing to quiet the fears which clouds and 
storms might awaken in human breasts, just takes the rainbow, the 
object most obvious on the occasion when it is wanted, as the token 
of his promised protection,” 

Once more, I lament the necessity for making these observations. 
There is much good to be derived from Mr. Abbott’s works—much 
awakening virtue in them; but I doubt the prudence of putting pub- 
lications, which contain such passages as have been quoted above, into 
the hands of young or uninformed persons without a sufficient caution.* 

Iam, Sir, &c. &e., Caurus. 


SS 


PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 


My pear Sir,—If you will be so good as to admit this into.the “ Bri- 
tish Magazine” for January, you shall not be troubled with anything 
farther from me on the Vindication of the Early Parisian -Greek 
Press. I have been told by a few persons—but those, men whose 





* Every judicious reader of Mr. Abbott’s works will be ready to offer his warmest 
thanks to the author of this excellent letter for its salutary and most necessary cau- 
tion. We are apt in England to let everything go by fashion, and there 
just now to be a fashion of admiring Mr. Abbott. That he is an acute, shrewd, and 
vigorous writer is very true; but his popularity will be short. There is very little 
or nothing of original thought about him. at is original is his extreme fami- 
liarity in treating the most sacred subjects, which, with his natural vigour in 
writing, surprises and awakens the er at first, but will not charm when it has 
ceased to surprise. To talk of our Lord as the only boy who never gave his parents 
uneasiness, and to say that he would have been more admired if, with the common 
faults of man, he had been occupied in improving his own estate, &c. &c., is, in point 
of fact, only expressing very common thoughts in a very vulgar and improper tone 
and manner. The representing all the most awful institutions as mere every-day 
household matters, is only part of the same system, which is not the system of a, 
of either large, just, or accurate views. Mr. Abbott works for effect, and 
ally produces it. Tis chapter on the terrible vengeance of God is of this kind, but 
his picture is not that of the Gospel.—Ep. 
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decision it is impossible for me to controvert—that it is my duty to 
reprint the papers that have appeared in the “ British Magazine.” 
If this be done, I think that I ought to give an index, and two n- 
dixes—one to meet distinctly the accusation that Stephanus, in his 
folio, followed the fifth edition of Eramus, implicitly, with blind zeal ; 
the other, to examine the text which Stephanus gave in all his edi- 
tions at the two page verses, John vy. 7, 8, which has been pur- 
ay kept as much as possible out of sight in the previous discussion. 

hen, however, I shew my readiness to obey the injunction of these 
excellent men, by sitting down to write the a sediaiati I must be 
clearly understood to make one stipulation. They must, I think, go 
on the supposition that the reprint would not be left to incumber 
Messrs. Rivingtons’ ware-room. They will not, then, think me un- 
reasonable in desiring to have a previous assurance that one hundred 
copies will be taken. Messrs. Rivingtons will kindly receive the 
names at Waterloo-place ; or they may be transmitted by post to me, 
directed to me at Talaton, near Honiton. It is calculated that the 
book would cost about half-a-guinea.* 


TE I remain yours, Francis HUYSHE. 
i Nov. 26th, 1834. 


—_ . oe , _ a: ey 
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HEAVENLY WITNESSES. 
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Sir,—The disquisition of Mr. Huyshe on the merits of the Stephanie 
text of the New Testament appears at last to be brought to a conclu- 
sion. Since you have had the liberality to say that the pages of 
| our Magazine are open to any refutation of the statements of Mr. 

. uyshe, I shall not, 1 am sure, have miscalculated on your candour 
in forwarding for insertion a few remarks in reply to your corres- 
pondent, especially as both my name and my language have been 
{ . ° . ° 
«tl introduced by him in such a way as necessarily to require from mea 
j short vindication. 

In entering on this task, I beg to avow, once for all, that it forms no 
part of my design to argue the general merits of Robert Stephens, 
either as a critic or as a printer, nor yet of any one of his three edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament. The real conflict between myself and 
Aoi Mr. Huyshe, or any other that may choose to follow in the rear, 
relates to the authenticity or spuriousness of the text of the heavenly - 
witnesses. Therefore, whatever there may be of argument in the 





y 
. 


* The Editor begs leave to express his hope that Mr. Huyshe will not consider 
himself as having given any pledge not to write any more in the “ British Magazine” 
on the important subject on which he has bestowed so much labour and time. It is very 
true, indeed, that the subject requires too much accuracy and too much learning to 
be interesting to careless or unlearned readers. But the English church must in- 
deed ‘have * lost her cunning” when her sons at large can be careless or indifferent 
about so vital a question as the Greek text of the New Testament. This work, at 
all events, will always be open to him, and to others who display the same Jearning and 
the same zeal on so im ta point. When such subjects deter readers or pur- 
chasers, it will be time for this and every respectable publication to cease. 
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papers of your co ndent ain to that question, I shall deem 
myself bound candidly to consider. The chaff must be scattered to 
the winds, | 

The main argument or hypothesis of your correspondent, as detailed 
by himself, may be reduced to this:—That Robert Stephens, for the 
formation of the Greek text of his first and second edition of the 
New Testament, in which the passage of the heavenly witnesses, 
as we now have it, first appeared, had in all sixteen MSS., fifteen of 
which were from the royal ay at Paris, but the remaining one 
was private property ; and, as he has solemnly declared, that he had 
not admitted into the text a single letter which was not sanctioned by 
the better part of his MSS, we are bound to believe, if we can rely on 
his veracity, that the disputed text also had the sanction of the better 
part of his MSS., at least of those MSS. which contained that portion 
of the catholic epistles. That the other sixteen MSS., or Greek autho- 
rities, of which the various lections were collated and placed in the 
margin of the folio, or third edition, were only the same MSS. in 
part, eight of which had been selected from the royal MSS. of the 
first set, whilst the remaining seven, together with the Complutensian 
edition, were obtained from other quarters. The whole argument of 
the hypothesis is adapted to establish the point, that though the dis- 
aie passage might stand opposed by all the MSS. cited in the mar- 
gin of the folio edition ; yet it must have been properly inserted in its 
place on the authority of at least one or more of the original set of 
MSS. which had been used for forming the text of the first edition. 
How many or which of those MSS. actually contained the passage 
Mr. Huyshe does not presume to decide, as these are secrets not now, 
if ever, to be disclosed. It appears, however, as though he would be 
perfectly content if it should be allowed to be contained in any one of 
them. In the very opening of the examination or specimen, the 
author's declaration is, “I claim nothing here but the authority of 
one of Stephanus’s unmarked MSS.”’ The Bishop of Salisbury also 
adds, in one of his notes, “ It is sufficient fur Mr. Huyshe’s theory, 
that any one of Stephanus’s unmarked MSS, may have had the verse.” 
In rearing his critical hypothesis, I can easily imagine how many 
anxious peeps the author must have taken at its giddy altitude, and 
how careful he must have been to provide the necessary buttresses to 
prevent it from being overturned by the very first assault that should 
put its strength to the test. I shall now proceed, with your permis- 
sion, to explore its foundations. 

First of all it is to be observed, that neither Robert Stephens him- 
self, nor his son Henry, nor Beza, nor any other voucher, hee thrown 
out the least hint whatever about a selection having been made of the 
MSS. for the margin of the folio, a circumstance which could not 
easily have happened had there been any truth in the supposition. So 
important a fact in the history of that edition could never have been left 
to be discovered, for the first time, by the sagacity of Mr. Huyshe, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. If, on publishing the folio, the 
editor had possessed, besides the sixteen specified, other seven MSS. 
from the royal library, he would never at limited his remarks to 
the sixteen, but have boasted of the twenty-three, and have assigned 
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some reason why he had determined to select only eight out of the 
fifteen royal MSS. then in his possession, at least at his service, for 
the various sections of the margin. To have publicly acknowledged 
the use of so vast a treasure of Greek MSS. would have been no 
more than an act of justice due to his own editorial fame ; and to 
have given the reason why he had been induced to make such a 


selection, would have been only an act of common courtesy due to 


the consideration of the Christian reader. 

But again. Robert Stephens should seem to pretend, that his text 
of the Greek Testament was based, not on that of any previous edi- 
tion, but entirely on the authority of his own MSS., arid Mr. Huyshe 
stands forth as his champion to support that pretension. Now, if he 

inted his text wholly from the MSS., he must either have taken one 
of those MSS. as the basis, and only have departed from it, if ever, 
occasionally, or he must have given the preference to no individual 
MS., but have published an elective text, taken partly from one MS, and 
partly from another, according to the exercise of his own judgment. 
In either case, the whole fifteen or sixteen MSS. must frequently have 
stood opposed to the printed text, as no two independent MSS. can 
be found which do not differ from each other, more or less, in every 
section of their contents. Here, then, a question naturally arises, 
why Robert Stephens should be induced to make a partial selection 
to furnish opposing readings to the margin of the folio, and not rather 
to use the whole fifteen, which he was so fortunate as to have at the 
time, and which he could only have been permitted to retain as an 
act of special favour. Could any editor, in his sober senses, have 
neglected the favourable opportunity of enhancing the value of his 
impression by furnishing the various lections of not less than other 
seven Greek MSS. ? If I should be told that these eightwere selected to 
oppose the text on account of their superior value and antiquity, then 
1 beg to ask, in what esteem we ought to hold the text if based only 
on the inferior MSS., and what is to become of the disputed passage 
when opposed and condemned by these marginal authorities ? Or, if 
the seven MSS. kept back were actually more ancient and valuable 
than the selected eight, then why did he not furnish their various lec- 
tions, since they must have contained many such as the more weighty 
and important? But, if they were all much alike, and the one set 
quite as good as the other, then why should the editor have been led 
to make so arbitrary a selection? Surely either the hypothesis or 
the conduct of Robert Stephens must have been a little foolish. 

But further. It is the solemn attestation of Robert Stephens, re- 
iterated by Mr. Huyshe, that he had not admitted into the text a 
single letter which was not justly warranted by the greater number 
and better part of his MSS. Now, of his unmarked MSS. we cannot 
reckon more than seven ; Mr. Huyshe himself talks of fire,which he must 
have had in his possession at the time of printing the folio. Of these, if 
we make an average calculation, not more than two or three, at the 
most, could have contained that portion of the catholic epistles at all, 
much less the passage under dispute; but there is the evidence of 
Robert Stephens himself that eight of his MSS., namely, seven ad- 
duced in the margin, and another which he omitted to use for that 
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purpose, gave the context without the passage, and so bare witness to 
the interpretation. What, then, | would ask, becomes of the splendid 
boast, even with the assumption of the hypothesis to save his honour, 
that he had not admitted into his text a single letter which was not 
fully authorized by the majority of his MSS.? I can easily conceive 
how nice a point it must have been for Mr. Huyshe prudently to sug- 
gest what number of the unmarked MSS, might safely be reckoned 
upon as containing the verse. The more astounding the assertion 
from the number assigned, the more glaring the falsehood from the 
impossibility of finding them, and from the increasing belief that they 
could never have existed. Some happy medium, therefore, was to be 
hit upon between too many and none at all, and that happy hit Mr. 
Huyshe has determined for himselfto be number one, a truly modest 
and mannerly claim, The dupes—a favourite term with your corres- 
pondent—are left to claim déwo or three at their own peril; but the 
author of the Specimen, having an eye no doubt to the safety of his 
position, appears to sit down perfectly content and satisfied with the 
authority of one MS. for the disputed text. He does not condescend 
to tell us which of these MSS. it was, nor where it is now, nor who- 
ever has seen it, as these are all irrelevant and futile questions, which 


do not fall within the broad line of his argument ; but that the editor 


ought to have had, nay, must have had, at least the authority of one 
of the unmarked MSS. for every letter of the disputed passage he 
firmly maintains, and believes that he has proved it. Here, then, by 
embracing the hypothesis, we have a most triumphant and satisfactory 
vindication, yea, the very best imaginable, of the honesty of Robert 
Stephens. In the preface to the first edition we are solemnly as- 
sured that every letter of the text, and, consequently, every letter of 
the disputed verse, was strictly warranted by a majority of his MSS. 
The objectors, however, complain that the verse stands positivel 
contradicted by no less than eight of his own MSS., and that it 1s 
wholly unsupported by any of the authorities which he made use of 
at the time, except the Complutensian edition, But that, replies Mr. 
Huyshe, is no argument at all; for though eight of the marked MSS, 
might be brought against it, yet there must have been one of the un- 
marked MSS. for it; and since, according to every principle-of arith- 
metic, one must always give a majority of number over seven or 
eight, that, surely, ought to be received as a sufficient proof, not only 
of the authenticity of the passage, but of the correctness of the editor's 
veracity ! 

How far the published specimen of Mr. Huyshe’s efforts can conduce 
either to establish the authenticity of the disputed passage, or to vindi- 
cate the veracity of Robert Stephens, I have briefly demonstrated, and 
others can judge. In a future communication, perhaps, I may make 
a few remarks on the manner in which the argument has been con- 
ducted by your correspondent, as well as on some other points con- 
nected with this controversy. 

I have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 


JOHN OXLEE. 
Stonegrave, Oct. 25th, 1834. 
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Mr. Eviror,—Your insertion of the following letter will not injure 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, as it will be published else- 
where if it do not find a place in your Magazine.* My wish is 








* Without questioning the motives which dictated this letter, can it be justified that 
an anonymous writer should, without hesitation, cast a general and severe censure on 
all the managers of a society, the reasons and plans of whose conduct it does not appear 
that he has had any means whatever of judging ? They have not done what he thinks 
they ought to have done, and therefore no censure can be too severe for them! ‘The 
writer will excuse some animadversions on the rest of the letter. The great charge 
against the society is, that they do not appeal to the public by sufficiently amusing and 
interesting preachers ; and, above all, that when they have their missionaries in this 
country, they do not send them to itinerate and preach, or rather, for that is the plain 
fact, to excite attention by the relation of moving accidents by fell and flood, and then 
receive the proper payment for the half-hour’s amusement they have given by a large 
contribution at the church-door. Whereas the Church Missionary Society does take 


these means, and had three thousand of these amusing sermons preached on its behalf 


in the course of one year. The Satirist thought that he made a bitter remark when 
he described men as saying 


* Recte, si possis, si non, quocunque modo, rem ;” 


but he does not go so far as to describe those who, like us, think that quocunque modo 
is a synonyme for recte. This matter is, in truth, a most serious one. No reflection 
whatever on the Church Missionary Society is intended; that, and every other 
Society, will pursue such modes as their judgment and conscience dictate. -But, 
without disrespect to them, a mode of proceeding, which they have adopted, may be 
discussed when others are blamed for not adopting it too. What one society does, 
other societies both may do and do. A copious enumeration of societies, indeed, 
could easily be made whose agents itinerate and preach these amusing sermons, 
Not three, but many, thousands of them must now be preached every year, And 
what must be the eflect of this? What other effect can it have, when these exhi- 
bitions are so frequent, but that of indisposing the hearers to everything like calm 
and sober instruction, and of making them not only look (as we protestants already 
do) to the sermon as the chief thing, but turn away even from the sermon itself, un- 
less it is amusing, stimulating, exciting? This is the very thing which, in fact, the 
letter writer recommends ; for this power of amusing by relating incidents, is the 
only advantage which the itinerant or missionary has over the regular teacher. Qui 
itinerant, or missionary, he is not a man of higher endowments or genius than that 
teacher ; but he has been where the parish priest has not, and can make an amusing 
narration of things which he has actually seen, and of which he has been a great part. 
He becomes almost an actor, and the church a theatre, resorted to for the same purposes 
and with the same feelings. Again, amusing books should be spread, it is said, and 
amusing meetings ought to be held constantly. This fully explains the demand which, 
as it is stated, is so loudly made in all quarters for amusing and interesting books of 
religious instruction. How, in truth, can we expect men to read any others, when 
we are thus daily and weekly feeding a morbid appetite, nay, feeding it in that very 
place where so unwholesome a state of the moral frame should be checked and cor- 
rected? Can we justify this practice before God and man? Is it right to make 
the pulpit so constantly, not a place of instruction, but of obtaining money? _ Is it 
right to obtain that money, not by solemn, plain statements of duty, but by amusing 
and affecting stories ? 

This last is, on every account, a very serious matter for reflection. It is, probably, 
very true that the society, which will not thus minister to the bad tastes and feelings 
of mankind, will not succeed in gaining so much money. But have we no belief in 
principles—no belief that it is our duty to rest everything upon them-—no belief that 
they, and they alone, are the basis upon which ultimately everything can be safely 
rested? The heathen knew that nothing which was not real and sound, even in 
morals, could be lasting. Alas! for us, if we persevere in believing that what is 
unsound in religion can last—that we can safely pray for a blessing on it—that that 
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to benefit the society by exciting the committee to greater energy, 
and to enlarge their board. Yours, 
A Susscriper TO THE 8, P. G. F. P, 


Sir,—The injustice of Government in withdrawing any part of the 
annual grant to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, has been most ably canvassed in your valuable Magazine. 
Now that an arrangement has been made to support the present mis- 
sionaries during their lives , it becomes the society to use the respite 
given them before it be too late, and exert themselves to enlarge their 
funds, as well to increase the number of their missionaries as to pro- 
vide for new ones as the present set die off. The Committee of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel are, in my opinion, very likely to 
say, “ Before our present missionaries die off, another administration 
may again sanction a continuance of the annual parliamentary grant 
to the soc iety ;”’ but such reasoning is unwise, if not idle and falla- 
cious. I have a great personal respect for the committee of the 
society ; but I hesitate not to affirm, from a most intimate knowledge 
of their proceedings, that they are not sufficiently active and alive to 
the feelings of the day. It is ‘the committee I blame for the smallness 
of the society’ s sfunds. Its annual income might be easily doubled ; 
but the society is not sufficiently known, and the committee do not 
take sufficient pains or go the right way to work to make it known, 
When their missionaries visit England, they make no use of them. 
It is not so with the Church Missionary and Wesleyan Societies ; they 
know that a sermon preached by a missionary from foreign parts will 
attract much greater numbers than a parish priest can do, and thus 
their societies become known. It is impossible to travel through six 
towns in England without seeing sermons advertized for chi iritable 
societies; but who ever heard of sermons being preached for the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, except from the king’s letter? In 
the year 1832, three thousand sermons were preached in England 
alone for the Church Missionary Society ; and they have dele gates 
from the society continually trav elling to increase their funds, and, at 
the same time, to interest persons in the proceedings of the society. 
But I speak within compass when I say that two-thirds—I believe 
nine-tenths—of the people in England calling themselves churchmen, 
do not know of the existence of the Society for Propagating the Gospel ; 
and the remaining third, or tenth, do not know what that society is 
doing. They cannot, for they put their candle under a bushel, and 
expect churchmen to find it out. Again, the Committee of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel do not keep up a sufficiently fre- 
quent correspondence with their missionaries. ‘They ought to publish 
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blessing will come—or that success is to be the only arbiter whether a scheme shall 
be resorted to or not. 

The managers of the Society for Propagating the Gospel will hardly notice this 
letter. In as far as their want of equal success with other societies arises from their 
not resorting to means which are so objectionable they deserve not censure, but warm 
thanks. It would, on the whole, be a great good if there were no charity sermons but 
those publicly authorized, or those for parochial purposes. ‘They seldom do more than 
amuse, and, by so doing, do real harm.— Ep. 
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monthly reports, and circulate them gratuitously through every clergy- 
man in the kingdom ; they should encourage their district committees 
in holding public meetings. It is by suc h means the Bible Socie ty 
has raised its immense funds. Persons must be interested in a society, 
they must know what a society is doing, before they will give their 
money for its support; and, in the present day, when there are so 
many societies, persons are right who will know what a society is 
doing before they contribute to its funds. Had the Society for Pro- 
pagaung the Gospel kept up a constant correspondence with all their 
missionaries, and published monthly reports of such correspondence, 
they need not have complained to the Bishop of Nova Scotia, “ that 
whils t they were endeavouring to procure all possible assistance for 
the church in the colonies, the *y were impeded in their good work by 
malevolent reports, industriously circulated against their missionaries, 
representing them as inefficient, worldly, idle, unevangelical, and slic 
stating them to be fully, if not overpaid for all their services.” I 
have correspondents in every part of British North America—I know 
that as soon as the Bishop of Nova Scotia sent round to his clergy a 
printed circular with the above slander, and begging them to refute it 
by sending his lordship extracts from their journals—I know that the 
flocks of each of the clergy sent in public addresses to their pastors, 
contradicted the vile and abominable slander which, though probably 
circulated by those who knew it to be false, could never have been 
believed in isngland had monthly reports of the labours of the mis- 
sionaries been printed and circulated. It would be invidious to point 
out from these efficient, pious, hard-working, truly-evangelical men, 
the labours of any in particular, or [ could name those who have lost 
their lives in the prose ‘cution of their duty. I could name many 
whose lives are each winter in danger when trave ‘ling in snow storms, 
and I could name others whose health and strength are fast failing 
from their laborious exertions; and, in answer to their being over- 
paid, | can, | am sorry to say, speak to the sufferings of many under 
the late reductions, A deacon, his wife, and child, lived in a log hut 
last winter, which not a pauper in England would have inhabited ; 
another priest, with six children, e ‘ndured greater privations than any 
of the planters around him; and all, under their full salary, had to 
submit to privations which are unknown in England, and only be- 
cause unknown, are unapprec ciated. It is remarked by all who read 
the reports of the society, that their intelligence is alw: ays two years 
old, and, consequently, uninteresting to those who have correspon- 
dents in the colonies. The committee neither does justice to their 
missionaries who are labouring so paintully abroad, nor to the feelings 
of churchmen at home, in oce upying ground which they do not suf- 
ficie ntly prov ide for, The committee must, by taking new and 
younger members on their board, infuse greater energy into their pro- 
ceedings, or they will have an appeal made to the Church Missionary 
Society to enlarge their field of labour, and send missionaries where 
they are so anxiously desired in every part of British North Americ: 

That the Society for Propagating the Gospel may take these sugges- 
tions into their consideration is earnestly desired by an 


OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1834. 


Tuts work professes to be a simple narrative of the evils to which, under the 
voluntary system, the dissenting minister, especially in country places, is com- 
pelled to submit, and of the modes in which chapels are multiplied. The 
author speaks with feeling, but without bitterness, of the trials to which he 
has been subject ; and, even if the work were not most valuable as a record in 
favour of the church system, the quiet humour and perfect accuracy with 
which the author depicts the common run of life in country towns, would 
entitle it to no mean place as a sketch of human nature. 

P.S. The publishers have stated, in a letter to the Editor, that, notwith- 
standing all reports to the contrary, the work is actually by a dissenting 
minister, of whose name they are in possession. 





A Course of Sermons for the Year. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone. In 2 vols. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo. 


Ir is always pleasant to meet Mr. Girdlestone on the ground which he occu- 
pies with great advantage to the people and with the most credit to himself— 
that of a parish minister. In the present case he has made a very acceptable 
addition to the sermons which he has before given to the world. His preface 
contains some very sensible and judicious directions to the parish preacher, 
and he especially points out one matter of no small importance—viz., how 
completely, in the teaching of our Lord and the apostles, doctrine and practical 
exhortation are combined. The two volumes contain a sermon for each 
Sunday in the year on some subject prescribed by the services of the day, a 
practice which Mr. G. strongly and rightly recommends, and by which suc- 
cessively all the great points of Christian faith and practice will be regularly 
brought forward. 

The plain and earnest manner of pressing home great truths (although 
there is a little sameness in it) makes his book excellent as a guide to young 
preachers, and most useful as a book for reading in families. 





The Life of the Rev. D. Brainerd, Missionary to the North American Indians, 
(abridged from President Edwards's Life). By the Rev. J. Pratt. London : 
Seeley and Burnside. (Curisti1an’s Famity Lisrary, Vol. VIIL.) 


No one can doubt Brainerd’s sincerity and zeal, nor can any one doubt that 
his was a very peculiar and melancholy mind. His views were almost ultra- 
Calvinistic, and Mr. Bickersteth feels himself compelled, in the preface, to 
warn the reader against a good deal in Brainerd’s views, his constitutional 
melancholy, and his endeavour altogether to separate God’s glory and his own 
personal interest. Was it quite desirable to reprint, for general instruction, 
the life of one of such peculiar views and circumstances? 





Russia ; or, Miscellaneous Observations on the Past and Present State of that 
Country and its Inhabitants. By R. Pinkerton, D.D. London: Seeleys, and 
Hatchards. 1834. Royal 8vo. pp. 486. 


Tuts very handsome and interesting volume comes from Dr. Pinkerton, who 
has long been employed as a travelling agent to the Bible Society. As that 
Society has received great encouragement in Russia, Dr. P. has enjoyed pro- 
portional advantages for seeing the country and gaining information. Of 
these opportunities he has made great use, and has given us a very interesting 
and useful volume. The information as to statistics is valuable, and that as to 
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the present state and views of the Greek Russian church, their opinions, educa- 
tion, and learning, is of very high interest, which is increased by Dr. Pinkerton’s 
giving us a translation of several Russian sermons. All that he says contri- 
butes to give one a very favourable notion of the advanced and advancing state 
of the Russian clergy. Perhaps the book would have been more interesting 
if there had been one general statement as to the Bible Society in the different 
towns, and if the matter had not been so constantly referred to as to become 
tiresome. Dr, Pinkerton, too, might have spared his untrue reflexion on the 


wealth of the English clergy when speaking of the poverty of the Russian 
church, 


meee 


Lectures in Defence of the Church of England, a National and Spiritual Insti- 
tution, By S. J. Allen, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Salesbury, near Black- 
burn. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 438. 


Mr. ALLEN preached several of these lectures at St. Peter’s, Blackburn, in 
consequence of the persevering attacks on the church in that neighbourhood, 
and under the just conviction that the subject ought occasionally to be noticed 
in the pulpit in order to explain to many who are ignorant, why they ought to 
adhere to the church. Mr. Allen continued the subject before the University 
of Cambridge, as Select Preacher. 

The first four lectures are on the consistency of a national establishment 
with scripture and reason, its advantages, the testimony to its excellence from 
the case of the Jewish church, and from the general principles of scripture. 
The questions of the king’s supremacy, endowments, and patronage are then 
considered. After this, the spiritual character of the church union, authority, 
officers, and services are considered. Mr. Allen’s line of argument is this— 
First, he shows that national establishments are lawful, and then that there is 
nothing in our church which should make that unlawful, in this particular case, 
which is lawful in general. He assumes that the doctrines are such as are 
common to very many bodies of Christians, and thinks that the only points 
requiring argument are those touched on. It is only justice to him to state that 
he writes clearly and argues well. His volume is adapted for educated readers, 
and may do much service both in retaining churchmen and convincing aliens. 


The Spiritual Life. By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A., Minister of Ram’s Chapel, 
Homerton. London: T. Cadell. 1834. 12mo. pp. 295. 


Mr. Gairriri is no ordinary writer nor thinker, and his book contains many 
truths, stated with no ordinary power. Without professing to agree with a 
good many of his views, (especially his notion that the steps by which men pass 
from carelessness and sin to piety and holiness, are the same in all men, because 
all have the same condition by nature, which seems illogical and unphilosophi- 
cal,) the reviewer would be very glad to see so much philosophical thought 
often exerted on religious matters, instead of the great quantities of thoughtless 
effusions which are poured out, week after week, on the unfortunate public, of 
which the only thing that can be said is, that, as they never could cost the 


writer a week's thought, the time of their duration will not be longer than 
that of their production, 


A Scriptural Commentary on the 1st Epistle of St. Peter. By the Rev. J. E. 
Riddle, M.A., Curate of All Souls’, Marylebone. London: Murray. 8vo. 
pp. 299. 

Tuts is strictly a scriptural commmentary, being almost wholly in the words 

of scripture. Mr. Riddle thinks that, for practical purposes, no commentary 

is good if not in accordance with the sense of scripture, and that, if it is in 
that sense, it may be found in the words of scripture. (This latter point does 
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not appear necessarily true, as it would almost bind each writer to say only 
what is elsewhere said.) Mr. Riddle has consequently made a selection from 
the marginal references, and has added many other passages, printing all at 
full length. It seems to the reviewer likely to be useful to one who under- 
derstands scripture for the purpose of enforcing its precepts and shewing its 
consistency. But on a difficult passage, the multiplication of texts will 
rather perplex than assist an unlearned reader. 





The Birds of Aristophanes. By H. P. Cookesley, B. A. Trinity Coll., Camb. 
London: Fellowes. 1834. 8vo. pp. 80—85. 

Tuts is a very useful school edition of this singular and wild fancy of 

Aristophanes. Mr. Cookesley has taken much pains to give the necessary 

explanations for young readers. 





The Management of Bees ; with a Description of the Ladies’ Safety Hive. By 
S. Bagster, Jun. London: S. Bagster, and W. Pickering. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 244. 


Spiritual Honey from Natural Hives. By Samuel Purchas, A.M. London: 
S. Bagster, and W. Pickering. 1834. 12mo. pp. 176. 


Mr. Baasrer, Jun., the printer, is a passionate lover of bees, and, in the 
first of these volumes, has given a very interesting account of bees, and of the 
various systems of managing them, pointing out the errors and advantages of 
each, and concluding with an account of an ingenious safety hive invented by 
himself. His book will be much liked, notwithstanding a certain share of 
conceit in the writer’s style. The second volume is one edited by him, and is 
selected from one written by the well-known Purchas, and published in 1657 
by his son. It was called, ‘“‘ A Theatre of Political flying Insects,” with a 
second part, containing ‘“ Meditations and Observations, Theological and 
Moral.”” Mr. Bagster has omitted the political, and given us the religious and 
moral reflexions, with no alteration, and with a Scripture text prefixed to each. 
One cannot go on reading through two or three centuries of reflexions arising 
from bees, but occasionally one or two specimens of Purchas’s styie of writing 
and reflexion are both pleasant and profitable. 





Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. By H. N. Coleridge, Esq. 
London: Murray. 8vo. 


Tuts book falls almost strictly within the range of a religious periodical, not 
only because its whole tone is that of high moral and religious principle, but 
on the broad ground that whatever encourages a real taste for sound literature, 
is favourable to real, sound, calm views of religion. Literature is almost gone 
from among us. Let any one who can remember twenty-five years compare 
the conversation which he now hears andthenheard. The clever men of that 
day talked of literature. The clever men of this know nothing of it (beyond 
novels), and talk of geology, botany, &c. Now, whatever importance may 
attach to these sciences, no man is elevated, inspired, awakened, purified by 
the Linnzan system, or by the classification of strata. His heart is not 
warmed by the discovery of fifty new species of plants, nor by the finding 
fresh fossil remains of monster or chimera dire. But let men read Mr. 
Coleridge’s delightful volume, and see the wide and wholesome views of men and 
things which it and the studies to which it leads and directs must give, and 
say whether they do not honestly believe that these studies are far more whole- 
some, far more conducive to purity and elevation of mind, and indeed to every 
habit favourable to religion and morals, than the cold and lifeless collection of 
fossils, &c. &c. 

It is easy to laugh at those who dwell on minute grammatical or metrical 
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points, and no one will argue that, in ¢hemselves, these are of any value, but 
let it be remembered that neither is the measuring the angles of this or that 
crystal, nor the discovery of a fresh neutral salt, of any other or higher 
value. The only value in each case is that these things are useful for some 
better end. There are foolish people in science as well as literature, who 
dwell on the means as ends. They who, like the writer, firmly believe that 
men will be kinder, wiser, better, by applying to literature than by giving 
themselves up to science, will warmly thank Mr. Coleridge for his learned, 
eloquent, and affectionate appeal to public taste on this important subject, and 
for the devotion with which he tries to lead others to the same wholesome 
fountain at which he has drunk with so much benefit to his own moral and 
spiritual nature. 

















































The Acharienses of Aristophanes; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
T. Mitchell. London: Murray. 1835. 8vo. pp. 276. 


Tne writer dares not go into lengthened criticism on this most delightful and 
valuable work. Mr. Mitchell feels, as a religious and moral man, that there is 
much of Aristophanes which ought hardly to be read, certainly not dwelt 
on, while, as a scholar and a man of literature, he knows how to value this 
great poet (for such he is) and dramatist, and, as a man of high moral and 
political principles, he sees clearly the important and solemn warning for 
nations which may be drawn from this great writer, and the insight which he 
gives into the working of democratic constitutions. This volume should be in 
the hands of all young men, whether decided scholars or not, and especially 
of all going into public life. They will learn not a word of evil, and very 
much of sound, high principle from it, and they will acquire much sound in- 
formation, and taste for literature. 


oo 


The Christian Expositor, or, Practical Guide to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. By the Rev. S. Holden. (Old Testament.) London: Rivingtons. 
12mo. pp. 771. 





Nor having seen Mr. Holden’s work on the New Testament which was pub- 
lished four years ago, no remark can be made on the plan, which is not explained 
inthis volume. What appears is, a short series of sensible and judicious notes 
on each chapter of the books of the Old Testament. To pledge one’s self 
for the correctness of all the writer’s opinions as given on so vast a field, 
without a long use of his book would be improper and foolish. But all the 
examination which the time admits tends to place Mr. Holden’s diligence, 
thought, and study in a most favourable light, and to give good hope that his 


commentary will be very useful to those who really wish to study and under- 
stand scripture. 





The Law of Moses viewed in connexion with the History of the Jews. By Henry 
John Rose, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, (the Hulsean Lecturer for 
1835.) Cambridge (printed): Rivingtons, 1834. 8vo. pp. 236. 


Ir is earnestly requested that they who have upheld the German theology will 
have the goodness to attend to the facts displayed by this book in the case of 
several of the writings of the great German divines on the Old Testament. 
Motives not necessary to explain prevent such a notice of thiis work as, in 
other respects, it well merits. But the question of German divinity is a 
question of facts. 

The last Quarterly Review mentions Rosenmuller’s Commentary on the Old 
Testament as the one philological and critical commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment. Might the reviewer be requested to specify which edition deserves this 
praise? For as Rosenmuller has totally altered his opinions about the genuine- 
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wess and authenticity of some parts of scripture once, (and may possibly 
alter them again,) it might be well to know where to look for instruction, 





Riches of Chaucer. By C. C. Clarke. In 2 volumes. London: Wilson, 
1835. 


One certainly hates extracts and selections, but it must be owned in practice 
that Chaucer is a book from which extracts only should be read by many, 
and from which extracts only will be read by many more. The cleansing him 
from his impurities is a task for which those who wish to encourage the study 
of old English literature are much indebted to Mr. Clarke. His accentuating 
the poet, too, is an useful service to those commencing their studies in that 
department, and his notes of explanation are very valuable. His own style 
would be better if more simple. 


os 


A Help to Self-Examination. By the Rev. R. Yarker, M.A. London: 
Fellowes, 1834. 


A pLain, strong, and affectionate exhortation. 





Lectures on the life of Samuel. By W. Dalby, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 
1834. pp. 154. 

Tue publication of this little volume is for the purpose of paying off the debt 

on a new church, and building a school-room. ‘This will be a strong reason 


with all for buying it, and they will find in it a great deal of good exhortation 
and reflection. 


Selections from the American Poets. Dublin: Wakeman, 1834. pp. 357. 


Tue collection does great honour to the taste and facility for compo- 
sition shewn by the American bards, and to the discrimination of the 
selector. The great merits of Bryant and Doane are already known. A 
very high place must be assigned among these poets to Bishop Doane, who 


published, some years ago, a small volume of poems full of refined taste, of 
poetical thought, and of piety. 





Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard Illustrated. London: Van Voorst. 8vo. 


Tue plan adopted is to give to each stanza a wood-cut from a drawing (made 
on purpose) by our most eminent artists. The wood-cuts are beautifully 
executed, and many of the drawings shew a feeling of poetry, as well as 
painting, highly honourable to our artists. Mr. Copley Fielding’s drawings are 
marked by his usual exquisite delicacy and refinement. There are three or 
four interiors of great power, and the funeral (“the pomp of heraldry ’”’) 
is very striking. 

In one or two cases the sense is misunderstood. ‘‘ Here rests his head,” 
&c., describes the rest of the grave, and “the little tyrant” is not a boyish 
one. The publication is altogether a very pleasing one. 





The Economy of Human Life. By R. Dodsley (illustrated), London: Van 
Voorst, 1834. 8vo. 


Very beautifully printed, and the steel plates very good in execution. 





Ir is only right and just to notice the satisfactory progress of several perio- 
dical works, the beautiful Memorials of Oxford, which have now gone to 
their 24th Number, and Mr. Hatchard’s Sacred Classics, the last volume of 
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which contains Cave’s Primitive Christianity. There are others, too, of a 
different kind—Beattie’s Views in Switzerland, Fisher’s Views in India—two 
works of great interest and beauty—and Billington’s Architectural Director, 
which is full of valuable and interesting information, both as to public and 
private edifices, ancient and modern. The particulars given of the measure- 
ments, &c., of ancient temples, and of modern churches, are very valuable. 

Of works like Mr. Vaughan’s Congregational Lectures and Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s second volume, it would be improper to speak without a longer 
acquaintance with them. 


eee 


Ir is matter of sincere regret that so many single Sermons and Charges stand 
unnoticed for want of space. But it is a duty to mention Bishop Elrington’s 
truly clear, accurate, sound, and useful Charge on points of church discipline, 
and the eloquent and instructive Sermons of Bishop Coleridge, to whom the 
friends of the gospel owe so heavy a debt of gratitude for his indefatigable 
exertions and zeal in promoting it in his most important diocese. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

Tuts publication seems to have gathered an additional quantity of venom 
lately, and to have discharged a larger portion than usual in the last number. 
The following specimens will give some idea of it. It appears that Dr. Adam 
Clarke and Mr. Pratt proposed to edit a Polyglott Bible, which was, as they said, 
to be far superior to Walton, to contain collations of all the MSS. since found, 
and to correct and illustrate the text on sound and discriminating principles of 
criticism. The proposal was taken up by the Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. Clarke 
sent a copy toeach of the bishops. This wasall. Dr. Clarke was engaged for 
forty years on the trifling business of preparing a commentary on the whole of 
Scripture, (against which the ‘“‘ Congregational Magazine” warns its readers !) 
and at the same time was employed for ten years on collecting materials for a 
supplement to Rymer’s Foedera. He undertook only to prepare and correct the 
Hebrew text and superintend the Persian! and Mr. Pratt was to correct and 
arrange the Varie Lectiones! What other result sucha proposal could be ex- 
pected to have than that it should be neglected no one but the “ Congrega- 
tional Magazine” can say. Nothing but madness could induce persons in au- 
thority to lend their names and money to a scheme of publishing a Polyglott, 
where no provision was made for nine-tenths of the work. Without disre- 
spect to Dr. Clarke’s memory, for whom the writer indeed felt sincere respect, 
both as a learned and good man, it wants determined party feelings to say that 
he was qualified, either by his attainments or his leisure, to become the editor 
of a Polyglott Bible. Nor, in good truth, is a large Polyglott wanted; for 
Walton can be procured at a reasonable price, and one of the same or larger 
size, could not now be printed for a less sum. Who there is to buy a large 
Polyglott is a very hard question to answer. But now let us hear the reflec- 
tions of the “‘ Congregational Magazine” on the matter :— 


“Too long was it the reproach of the protestant churches that none of the 
princes, bishops, or patrons of learning amongst the reformed, had attempted the 
publication of a Polyglott Bible; but that works of such untold service to biblical 
criticism, and the true interpretation of the Scriptures, had been left to the zeal and 
liberality of catholic sovereigns and prelates, who in Spain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, those strong holds of popery, had successively published several editions, in a 
most sumptuous manver. This just reproach was rolled away by the appearance of 
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the “ Biblia Polygloita Waltoni,” which is by far the most important and valuable 
biblical apparatus that ever issued from the British press. And when, gentle reader, 
was it published? “ Not,” to use the words of Mr. Orme, “ during the reigns of 
royal ‘defenders of the faith,’ and under the auspices of her richly-beneficed bishops ; 
but during the reign of fanaticism, and under the patronage of that prince of fanatics, 
Oliver Cromwell!” Seeing, then, that these critical works were originally published 
first under popish, and then under puritanical, auspices, some people might have sup- 
posed that the English bishops of the nineteenth century would have entered into this 
project with peculiar zeal, if it had been only to do honour to their church and 
order ; but such persons ought to consider that these works not only began with he- 
retics and schismatics, but that a similar publication was now proposed by an evan- 
gelical clergyman, and a Methodist preacher, and then they will see, that looking 
at the whale case, there must have been, at least to the eyes of the bishops, some- 
thing peculiarly suspicious about it, indeed quite enough to induce their lordships to 
pause, and thus to save at once their purses and their pains !" 


This is worth extracting, as a specimen of the spirit and feeling of the cha- 
ritable dissenting periodicals, but not worth a line of comment. The silly 
rancour which can try to take away the glory of Bishop Walton from the 
church of England, and to represent its bishops as always anxious to save 
their purses and pains, or never to foster or exhibit learning, certainly wants 
no sedatiti: Whatever becomes of the establishment, neither the “ Congre- 
gational Magazine,” nor five thousand Congregational Magazines, can ever 
blot out the glory which the prelates of the church of England have acquired 
as scholars and divines. ‘They may therefore rail on, uncontradicted. 

The next specimen of the “‘ Congregational Magazine’s”’ charity isto be found 
in p. 777, where it is stated that “ the episcopalian periodieals have been very 
busily employed of late in demonstrating that the liberality of the ministers of 
the church of England is superior to that of its private members.” The “ Con- 
gregational Magazine” knows very well that they have been busy about no 
such thing; but the chief dissenting, popish, and radical engines having been 
for three or four years employed in representing the clergy as greedy and rapa- 
cious, and earing for nothing but money, it became necessary to shew that 
there was evidence on record that no inconsiderable portion of their incomes 
must go in subscriptions, donations, charities, &c. The statements made 
went to this point, that, from printed reports, imperfect as they were, we 
could shew a very large mass of public subscriptions, and that every one was 
aware that casual subscriptions and regular parish subscriptions were much 
larger than these, and that after all came private charities. Taking the large 
religious societies first, it was easy to divide them into clerical and lay sub- 
scribers, and this was done. And here, the “ Congregational Magazine” very 
charitably stops, and asks whether it is an extraordinary proof of liberality that 
there being upwards of 5500 beneficed clergy, whose acknowledged incomes range 
from 2001. to 2000/.per annum (honest and charitable “ Congregational Ma- 
gazine,” keep, at least, to the letter of the truth, though careless of the spirit, 
and, with the document before you, containing an account of their acknowledged 
incomes, state that they range from 50/. to 20001., there being, as that docu- 
ment tells you, 294 benefices under 50/., and 486 under 200/., and only 49 above 
15001. !) that they should give something less than 3/. 3s, each among five re- 
ligious societies? Thus-the ‘‘ Congregational Magazine” leaves it to the reader 
to suppose that, with all the busy efforts of the episcopal periodicals, this is 
all they can prove. As it shews that it knew of these endeavours, by speaking 
of them, why did it not state the facts, with what comment it pleased. Why 
did it not state that this was only one table among many, shewing public sub- 
scriptions to a very /arge extent, and that none of them were put forth as a 
proof of liberality, but as an answer to calumny? It goes on to state that, as 
the publications of these societies strongly urge the divine right of clerical dues 
and stipends, the subscriptions of the clergy to them are not disinterested. To 
this truly Christian observation, it is only necessary to say, that out of five 
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societies, only one issues any publications, and that, out of many hundred 
issued by that one, it is believed that one only, and that very little circulated, 
speaks of the divine right of tithes, (not, as the “ Congregational Magazine” 
falsely pretends, of clerical dues and stipends.) One has not patience, however, 
to go on with this dishonest and malignant attempt to represent the answer 
which the clergy have been compelled to give to the calumnies of dissenters 
as an ostentatious proclamation of the alm-deeds of their order, and then to 
sink the most important parts of their answer altogether, and to represent a 
small part of it as the whole. 

An excellent paper, called the “Old England,” has thus exposed a third 
statement of the same number of the ‘Congregational Magazine,” as 
follows :— 

* But there is another document to which we must devote a few words. It is 
called ‘‘ A Comparative View of the Hearers, Communicants, and Scholars, belong- 
ing to Churchmen, Dissenters and Wesleyan Methodists, in two hundred and three 
towns and villages in England.” The totals of these 203 places are thus stated— 


Hearers. Communicants. 
pees... -« « Toe |} lt ee ce 
Episcopalians. . . 166,099 ... . . 9,625 


“ But now, how do our readers suppose that these marvellous results are got at ? 
By such means as these: under the head of Liverpool, we have set down for Roman 
Catholics, hearers, 50,000; communicants 12,000; and these two little items, with 
divers others of the same kind, are then made to swell the above totals of ‘ Dis- 
senters.’ 

‘“* The discrepancy of ‘ communicants’ between the dissenters and the churchmen 
is remarkable; and no wonder. Professing to give the facts as to these 203 towns, 
they altogether omit the communicants in the churches in 88 of them! and yet coolly 
sum up their total, and talk of the ‘ general result’ of the whole 203. 

“ Having thus, by throwing 50,000 papists into one scale, and leaving out all the 
communicants of 88 churches from the other, brought the balance to their own side, 
they end by earnestly desiring a general census, professing to believe that the whole 
kingdom would present a picture very much like that which they have here 
depicted. 

“ Of course these 203 towns present a fair specimen of the empire. Of coursethere 
was no reason whatever for their being selected by the ‘ Congregational Magazine.’ 
Shall we remind these gentry of a small item or two, which it seems very convenient 
to them to forget ? 


* The parishes in England are in all, we believe, 10,701. In how many of these have 
the dissenters even the smallest footing ? 


“The * Congregational Magazine’ itself, of December, 1829, furnishes a complete 
list of all the meeting-houses of that denomination in England; they amounted to 
1289. There were also 888 of the Baptist persuasion, and rather more than 200 
Presbyterian, which, however, were mostly Socinian. 

“In above 8000 parishes of England, then, that is—in more than four out of five, 
dissent has no footing whatever. We would have them bear this fact in mind, and 
it may perhaps cool their ardent desires for a complete and general census.” 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


A viotent schism has taken place in the independent congregation of 
Horsham, under the ministry of Mr. Harmes. A considerable part of his 
people have withdrawn from any further connection with it, it would seem on 
the following grounds :—For some years past the sacrament of baptism has 
been neglected, and the doctrine repudiated by him, in deference, it 1s said, to 
some of the more influential of his congregation, as it was formerly his prac- 
tice to administer it. This change of opinion the retreating party loudly 
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complain of, and in no measured language accuse Mr. H. and his adherents 
of having practised a deception upon them in not having openly avowed this 
change. 

This simple statement of facts exposes some of the chief evils of the 
voluntary system. A minister who bears a very respectable character 
is accused of a change of practice upon what may be considered by all 
men an important point, for the purpose of accommodating himself to the 
wishes of persons on whose influence he chiefly depends for his subsistence. 
Such is the accusation to which, whether true or not, his conduct in this 
matter has laid him open, from the mere fact that he is dependent upon his con- 
gregation for his support. Ministers of the endowed established church can 
be under no such temptation as this to accommodate themselves to the varying 
opinions of their people, for their subsistence is independent of them. Such 
changes of opinion, upon vital doctrines of our faith, can never remain hidden 
for years, as in this case before us, because there exists a standard in the 
Prayer Book and rituals of our church by which any such deviation from her 
doctrines may be readily detected. 


— _ ——— 


REGARD FOR THE SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION OF THE POOR FELT 
BY THE RADICAL PARTY, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN ST. PANCRAS. 


Tue following is an extract from a paper sent to the Zimes, and signed by all 
the parochial clergy of St. Pancras. By some extraordinary proceeding it 
appeared only in a part of that journal. The matter deserves observation far 
beyond St. Pancras. 

There are seven parochial clergy in St. Pancras, with 110,000 people, i. e. 
on the average, with 15,000 persons to each. The radical vestry, which has 
a thousand persons in the workhouse (a full parish by itself), thinks that it 
would be quite folly to have any person whose business it should be to take 
care of their spiritual instruction, to correct the profligate, or to comfort the 
many old and dying who are the inmates of such places. Such a person 
must be paid, and a thousand souls would doubtless be bought very dear at 
an hundred and twenty pounds per annum. What do men’s souls signify in 
comparison with money? How truly kind, benignant, and liberal to the poor 
is this conduct. 

But this is not all. It seems that they attempt to cast obloquy on the 
clergy of this parish for not undertaking this duty, i. e., they accuse seven 
persons who have, on the average, 15,000 persons each to attend to, with all 
the wearying business of such a parish, of idleness or carelessness for not 
taking upon them a business which would be quite enough for one man to 
devote his whole time to. In order to promote confusion, as it would seem, 
they open the pulpit to any dissenting ministers who may please to attend, 
thus distracting the minds of these unhappy people, not giving them the com- 
fort of any one to attend to them during any part of the week, or when sick 
and dying (and it is stated that none of the dissenting ministers who have 
attended to preach, have remained to pray in the week), or to administer the 
sacraments. The effect of this may be seen from the fact that, while there 
was a chaplain, from twenty to thirty young persons from the workhouse 
were confirmed at each confirmation. Since the chaplain was dismissed not 
one attended :— 

“ By the local St. Pancras Vestry Act of 1819, which is not superseded, 
save only in regard to the representative mode of election, it is expressly 
enjoined ‘that the vestrymen shall elect and appoint some clergyman or 
clergymen of the church of England to instruct such persons as shall be 
maintained in such workhouse in the principles of the established church of 
England, and to perform the service of the said church in the said workhouse, 
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and also to visit the sick, and perform other duties of his or their profession in 
the said workhouse; and also shall allow to such clergyman or clergymen 
such salaries or other recompense or remuneration as shall seem meet and 
reasonable.’—59 George III., cap. xxxix., s. 19. 

“The salary of the chaplain in the workhouse of St. Pancras, under the old 
vestry, never exceeded 120/. per annum, and this the new vestry first curtailed 
to 701., and afterwards wholly abolished. Now, the workhouse of St. Pancras 
contains generally 1,000 inmates, affording a sufficient cure of souls to occupy 
the whole attention of any one minister, especially as these inmates consist of 
the poor, the aged, the sick, the unfortunate, the profligate, and the deserted 
and ignorant young. Some of these were, no doubt, dissenters, but the 
majority were certainly churchmen; and, when the church service was per- 
formed, the chapel was always quite full. 

“It was now contended that the parochial clergy ought to be called upon to 
perform the duties of the workhouse gratuitously ; and votes of censure, with 
cries of ‘‘ Shame, shame,” have issued from the vestry in consequence of their 
refusal to comply with so preposterous a proposal. The ignorance of that 
man is truly pitiable who could conceive that a parish, containing 110,000 
souls, should not afford ample labour to the parochial clergy in their several de- 
partments, in preparation for their Sunday instruction, and in the discharge of 
all their other multifarious duties (some of which, and those most laborious ones, 
are almost peculiar to the large metropolitan parishes), so as to leave no time 
for their undertaking, over and above the express engagement of a large work- 
house. Even if they should have volunteered their services, they must have 
at best performed these services in a very imperfect manner, by which they 
would have sanctioned an unjust measure, depriving the workhouse-poor of 
the full benefit of a regular chaplain, which both the legislature had provided 
and common humanity renders imperative. 

“Having thus illegally excluded a regular chaplain, the new vestry pro. 
ceeded to open the chapel of the workhouse to ministers of all persuasions, 
who might come in their turns on the Sunday afternoons to occupy the pulpit 
—a plan by which the same congregation were exposed to be carried about by 
various winds of doctrine, it might be presumed not much to their spiritual 
edification. 

‘‘ Under the old vestry, attendance in the chapel was by no means coim- 
pulsory, and a minister of any religion was always admitted, as a friend, to 
srraad tae private consolation to any individual pauper who might require his 
assistance.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CHARGE, 
Continued from vol, vi. p. 694. 


Tuk Bishop then proceeds to shew that, with respect to the Articles and 
Liturgy, no concessions would now satisfy dissenters :— 


3. Reform of the Formularies, 


“If, then, we are to engage in a revision of the articles and formularies of our 
church, we must engage in it with the view of removing, not the scruples of dis- 
senters, which can only be removed by the destruction of the establishment, but the 
conscientious scruples of members of our own communion. That objections are 
entertained to various parts of our services is apparent from the numerous schemes 
of alteration which have recently been put forth ; some by men whose ability and 
station and personal character give weight to ev ery suggestion which proceeds from 
them, But, unhappily, though all agree in finding much to amend, there is by no 
means a corresponding agreement respecting the particulars to be amended ; one 
even regarding as an excellence that which another condemns as a defect. So long 


as this diversity of opinion continues to exist, it is useless to engage in a revision of 
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our formularies of devotion. ‘To satisfy contradictory scruples is manifestly impos- 
sible : and even when they are not contradictory, there will be no end of revision, if 
we are to go on revising until the scruples of all objectors are removed. There are 
minds in which doubts appear to grow up as in their native soil ; and, though it has 
been well observed, that a scrupulous mind is, for the most part, a pious and an 
honest mind, and, consequently, to be treated with indulgence, yet, as it is con. 
tinually creating to itself new doubts, it can never be satisfied. ‘The warmest advo- 
cates of the right of private judgment will admit, that individuals in every society, 
whether civil or religious, must be content to submit their judgment to that of the 
majority. If they cannot do this, without doing violence to their conscience, they 
must quit the society. When a portion of the members, lay and clerical, of the 
established church, respectable both in numbers and intelligence, shall agree in 
pointing out certain particulars of our services which, in their opinion, require 
revision and correction, we may be assured that their representations will receive, as 
they ought to receive, respectful attention. But, as far as I possess the opportunity 
of collecting the opinions of the members of our communion, the majority, far from 
urging, are inclined to deprecate any alteration of our liturgy at the present 
inoment. 

“A wish has, of late years, been not unfrequently expressed, that the convocation 
should be roused from its present dormant state, and resume the active exercise of 
its functions ; nor can it be doubted that, according to the principles of our ecclesias- 
tical polity, all projected alterations in the articles and liturgy must, in order to obtain 
validity, be submitted to the consideration and approbation of convocation, If, 
then, that general agreement respecting both the points to be amended, and the 
amendments to be made, which is, in my judgment, a necessary preliminary to any 
attempt at revision, shall be found to exist, the convocation must be assembled ; not 
as now, for form, but for the despatch of business. Yet even in that case, I should 
anticipate little good from its meeting, unless the precedent set at the Revolution 
was followed, and a commission issued, authorising certain discreet and learned men 
to digest and arrange the propositions to be submitted to its consideration, Without 
this previous arrangement, the houses of convocation would too probably be turned 
into an arena of theglogical debate ; and would renew the unedifying scenes pre- 
sented by councils in ancient times, when the promotion of the interests of religious 
truth—the ostensible plea for calling them together—was too often forgotten in the 
love of personal display and the desire of obtaining a triumph over an opponent.” 


4. Church Revenues. 


* In commencing the attack upon the established church, its adversaries displayed 
no small share of that wisdom in their generation which distinguishes the children 
of this world. ‘They knew that envy and cupidity are passions to which an appeal 
is rarely made in vain; to them, therefore, they appealed, by industriously circu- 
lating the most extravagant statements respecting the wealth of the church. Nor 
did they display less wisdom in the selection of the time, than of the mode of 
attack. They commenced it at a moment when, from various causes, of which the 
investigation would be foreign from the purpose of our present meeting, many 
classes of the community were, in a greater or less degree, struggling with difli- 
culties and embarrassments, and were, consequently, disposed to lend a willing ear to 
any scheme which held out the promise of relief. 

“* The unfavourable feeling thus excited against the church by exaggerated state- 
ments of its wealth, was increased by equally exaggerated representations of the 
inequality existing in the distribution of its revenues. While, it was said, the dig- 
nitaries of the church, the favoured few, live in ease and luxury, the majority of the 
parochial clergy, the men on whom the religious instruction of the people really 
devolves, receive only a seanty pittance, and wear away a painful existence amidst 
poverty and privations. 

‘** These representations, or rather misrepresentations, of the amount of the re- 
venues of the church, were not suffered to pass altogether uncontradicted. Attempts 
were made, from time to time, by well informed persons, to disabuse the publie 
mind, but with little or no effect. It was, therefore, deemed advisable, in order to 
remove all doubt on the subject, that the amount of ecclesiastical property should be 
ascertained from authority ; and with this view, his majesty was pleased, in his capacity 
of temporal head of the church, to issue a Commission of Inquiry into the value of 
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all the ecclesiastical benefices in England and Wales. 
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The returns, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have now been received from all the beneficed clergy, and I will state to you 
the result of the returns from this diocese. The average income of 1,248 benefices, 
from which returns have been received, is, as nearly as possible, 300/. per annum. 
I speak now of the average gross income. I cannot accurately state the net income, 
because the clergy have not made the deductions from the gross income according to 
any uniform plan. The returns, as you are aware, were made upon an average of 
three years, ending December 31, 1831. In consequence of the depression which 
has since taken place in the price of agricultural produce, I doubt not that, if the 
returns had been made on the receipts of the three years, ending on the 3ist of last 
December, the average annual value would have fallen considerably below 300I. 
Out of the 1,248 benefices now mentioned, the income of 206 is below 1001. a year ; 
of 837, between 100/. and 5001. ; of 205, above 5001. ; the income of 21 being above 
1,0002. a year.” 
5. Pluralities. 


“In the enumeration of the flagrant abuses of the existing system, non-residence 
holds a conspicuous place; and, as non-residence is, in the greatest number of in- 
stances, occasioned by plurality of benefices, we are told that pluralities ought alto- 
gether to be abolished. Let us consider, however, what would be the probable 
effect of their entire abolition in the diocese of Lincoln, in which there are 206 
benefices, each in value below 100/. per annum. The probable effect would be, that 
one-half, at least, of those benefices would be left without a minister. On most of 
them there is either no parsonage-house, or a house of so mean a description as to be 
inhabited by a labourer. ‘The incumbent, therefore, out of an income below 1001. 
a year, would have not only to maintain himself and his family, but also to pay the 
rent of a house. Is this, | would ask, possible? Some of these benefices might be 
accepted by clergymen either possessed of private fortunes, or engaged in the work 
of tuition; the rest must either be left without a minister, or be held by men who 
would be compelled to live in a continual struggle with the ills of poverty; in 
continual anxiety respecting the means of providing for the wants of the passing day. 
We might abolish pluralities ; but, whether we should, by so doing, raise the estima- 
tion in which the ministerial character is held, or obtain a more learned, a more 
zealous, a more efficient body of ministers, is, or, to speak more accurately, is not 
doubtful. 

“* Before, then, pluralities can be altogether abolished, or even limited in the 
manner which has recently been suggested, it is evident that the incomes of the 206 
benefices of which I have been speaking must be augmented, and rendered adequate 
to the maintenance of a minister; nor, if we judge from the numerous plans which 
have issued from the Press, can we be long at a loss for the means of accomplishing 
this desirable object.” 


6. Tenths and First Fruits—Tazxation of Benefices. 


“ One of the plans proposed is to exact the real tenth of all benefices above a 
certain value, according to the returns made to the ecclesiastical commission. To 
this we are told that there can be no valid objection. It has even been made a ground 
of accusation against the wealthier clergy that they continue to pay first-fruits and 
tenths according to the old valuation, as if they were thereby defrauding their poorer 
brethren. Let us inquire into the justice of this accusation. First-fruits and 
tenths were originally a papal exaction, devised for the purpose of conveying a large 
portion of the wealth of the different countries of Europe into the papal coffers. 
When Henry VIII. dissolved the connexion between this kingdom and the Bishop 
of Rome, he converted them to the uses of the crown; and they remained a part of 
its revenue, until they were given by Queen Anne for the augmentation of small 
livings. So long asthe clergy continued to tax themselves in convocation, first-fruits 
and tenths might fairly be regarded as a portion of their contribution towards the 
exigencies of the state. But when they lost that privilege, if privilege it could be 
called, the tax ought to have ceased; inasmuch as it fell upon them exclusively, in 
addition to the share which they bore, in common with the laity, of the subsidies levied 
by the authority of parliament. ‘The legislature appears to have been sensible of its 
unfairness; for, in the Act by which the first-fruits and tenths are vested in the 
governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, it is expressly provided, that the clergy shall be 
called upon to pay them, according to such rates and proportions only as the same 
have heretofore been usually rated and paid. Those rates were according to the 
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valuation made in the reign of Henry VIII., and the depreciation which had 
subsequently taken place in the value of money, though it could not correct the 
unjust principle of the tax, had rendered it less oppressive in its operation. The in- 
ference which I draw from this brief account of the origin of first-fruits and tenths 
is, that if the richer benefices are now to be taxed for the augmentation of the 
poorer, the measure cannot be justified on the ground that the clergy are bound in 
equity to contribute a tenth part of their income, according to the present value; if 
justified at all, it must be justified on its own fitness and expediency. 

“ It has appeared that, in the diocese of Lincoln, the incomes of two-thirds of the 
parochial benefices are between 1001. and 5001. a year. On some of those benefices 
it is impossible, and on all it would, in my opinion, be oppressive, to lay a tax. A 
living below 200/. a year ought to be augmented, not diminished ; and the possessor 
of a living even of 500/. a year, with a family, and without any private sources of 
income, if he administers as he ought to the temporal wants of his parishioners, has 
little or nothing to spare. The number of benefices above 5001. a year is, within 
one, the same as that of those below 1001; and the latter might be augmented out 
of the produce of a graduated tax on the former. But whence are we to obtain the 
fund for the erection of parsonage-houses, which must be erected before residence, 
the great object sought through the abolition of pluralities, can be secured? For 
this fund we must look to some other source. 

‘* Let us now look at a taxation of benefices in another point of view; as it will 
affect existing rights of property. You require not to be informed, that more than one 
half ofthe parochial benefices of England and Wales are in the gift of private patrons ; 
and that advowsons and next presentations are frequently bought and sold. Whether 
such purchases and sales ought ever to have been allowed, I shall not now inquire. 
They do take place, and are recognized by law. An advowson is property. Let us 
then suppose the case of two lay patrons, one of whom possesses the advowson of a 
living of 1,000/. a year, the other of a living below 100J.; the effect of a tax of 10U. 
per cent. laid upon the former for the augmentation of the latter would be to diminish 
the value of one advowson, and to increase that of the other; in other words, to 
transfer so much property from one patron to the other. It happens, too, that the 
patrons of small benefices, which are, for the most part, either vicarages, perpetual 
curacies, or donatives, are the persons least entitled to any augmentation of this 
portion of their property from an extraneous source ; since they are, in very many 
instances, also the impropriators, and, consequently, in possession of those very tithes 
out of which the provision for the parochial minister was originally made, 

** But, objectionable as a taxation of the richer parochial benefices in order to aug- 
ment the poorer may be deemed, on the ground of its interference with existing rights 
of property, it possesses this recommendation, it does not interfere with the incumbent 
in his character of an independent proprietor. The church is not unfrequently called a 
corporation ; and the revenues of the clergy represented a common fund, which the state 
may distribute amongst them at will, but no representation can be more erroneous. 
Each incumbent is, in the eye of the law, an independent proprietor during his incum- 
bency ; he holds his property, it is true, upon certain trusts and conditions, but they do 
not affect his right and title; and, if his rights are disputed, he has his legal remedy 
in common with every other possessor of property. Should the parochial minister be 
once deprived of this independent character, and the revenues of all the parochial 
benefices thrown into a mass, from which each incumbent is to receive his allotted 
stipend, the day of the total extinction of the establishment will not, in my opinion, 
be far distant.” 


7. Cathedrals and Bishopricks as Sources of Augmentation. 


“Hitherto I have spoken only of parochial benefices; but are there not, I may 
be asked, other sources from which the incomes of the poorer clergy may be 
augmented? Can nothing be obtained from the revenues of the cathedral establish- 
ments? I am aware, my reverend brethren, that the exorbitant wealth and the 
utter uselessness of those establishments are themes on which church reformers are 
wont to exhaust all their powers of declamaticn. But when we attempt to carry 
plans of reform into execution, we must be guided, not by declamation, but by facts. 
What, then, are the facts in the case of the cathedral of Lincoln? There are, in the 
chapter of Lincoln, numerous sinecure prebends ; some of which the value is little 
more than nominal, others endowed with the great tithes of parishes, of which the 
vicarages are in the gift of the several prebendaries, With respect to the latter, it 
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has been suggested, from high authority,* (and I entirely eoncur in the suggestion ) 
that the vicarages, as they become vacant, should be annexed permanently to the 
prebends, and the prebendaries thus be invested with the cure of souls. As, how- 
ever, the great tithes, or the lands given in lieu of great tithes, which constitute the 
endowments of these prebends, are, for the most part, let on leases for three lives, it 
is evident that a considerable time must elapse before they can be made available to 
the augmentation of the vicarages. With respect to the prebends of merely nominal 
value, they may be retained, to be conferred as marks of honourable distinction on 
those of the clergy who have laboured successfully in defending the truths 
and promoting the interests of religion. Though the pecuniary emoluments de- 
rived from them may be small, to enlightened and generous minds they will not be 
without their value, 

“ The other dignities in the cathedral of Lincoln, though sinecures in the strict 
aceeptation of the word (sina curd animarum), have duties annexed to them ; some 
of them—I mean the archdeaconries—very important and laborious duties, for 
which the possessors are most inadequately remunerated. If, then, any change in 
the application of the revenues of our cathedral establishments is contemplated, the 
case of the archdeacons ought, in the first instance, to be considered ; and, speaking 
with particular reference to the cathedral of Lincoln, 1 have no hesitation in de- 
claring my opinion, that the general interests of the established church will be more 
effectually consulted by providing adequate incomes for the archdeacons, than by 
diverting the portion of the cathedral revenues, now divided among the residentiaries, 
to the augmentation of small benefices. Such an arrangement will, to me, have 
this additional recommendation ; it will not be a violation, but rather a restoration, 
of the ancient constitution of the chapter, Earnestly, my reverend brethren, most 
earnestly, shall I ever deprecate any change having for its object the destruction of 
our cathedral institutions, I may expose myself to the charge of a superstitious 
veneration for antiquity; but, I must confess, that I am not one of those who wish 
to obliterate every vestige of the olden time. The venerable cathedral, and the 
peculiar manner in which Divine service is celebrated within its walls, are links 
which connect us with past ages; they tend to confirm the historical evidence on 
which our belief in the truth of Christianity rests; and if for no other reason, yet 
for this, | must protest against every project for alienating the funds provided for 
the maintenance of our cathedrals. 

“Having spoken of the parochial benefices in the diocese and of the cathedral 
establishment, I may be expected to say something respecting the bishoprick. 
Before the second year of the reign of Edward VI., the bishoprick was endowed 
with lands; but in that year the Protector Somerset compelled the bishop to surren- 
der nearly the whole of his estates, and to take in exchange impropriate rectories, 
which bad fallen to the crown at the dissolution of the monasteries. The imme- 
diate effect of this arbitrary proceeding was to reduce the income of the bishoprick 
to less than one half of its former amount. But the change in the nature of the 
property was even more injurious than the diminution of its value. Not only was 
the income reduced, but the reduced income was, in future, to be derived from the 
tithes which ought to constitute the provision for the parochial minister. The 
bishop was placed in the most invidious position in which it was possible to place 
him; he was made, as it were, an accomplice in the robbery which had been com- 
mitted on the parochial clergy, through the mischievous system of impropriations. 
The peculiar mode in which episcopal and cathedral property is, for the most part, 
leased out, rendered it very difficult for an ecclesiastical impropriator to augment a 
dependent vicarage, until an Act framed for the purpose of facilitating such aug- 
mentations was carried through parliament by our present excellent metropolitan. Of 
the facilities afforded by that Act I have already availed myself, and shall continue to 
avail myself whenever an opportunity occurs. 1 am, indeed, persuaded that, by 
means of similar enabling statutes, the augmentation of poor benefices may be as 


effectually, and if existing interests are to be respected, as rapidly accomplished as by 
compulsory measures.” 





_ © By the Bishop of Exeter, in his Charge to the clergy of his diocese, delivered 
in the year 1833, 
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PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Tue following is a report of the Bishop of Gloucester’s speech at the arte. 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held : 
Cheltenham, on the 23rd of October :— 


The Lord Bishop or GrovucestgEr, on taking the chair, enjoined all pre- 
sent to assist, pursuant to the constitution of the society, in commencing the 
proceedings of the meeting with prayers, which were very impressively read 
by his Lordship. On resuming his functions as chairman, our excellent dio- 
cesan said,—It is the customary duty of the presidents of meetings such as this 
which I have now the satisfaction of addressing, to open the deliberations by 
explaining the position of all affairs relating to the society, its purposes, and 
means, as well as its prese nt operations and future prospects. But you are all 
fully aware that the object of the society is the propagation of the Gospel in 
the British Settlements; and that it has existed for as long a period as one 
hundred and thirty-three years.—Its great purposes are, to establish missions, 
to appoint faithful and zealous pastors, to build schools, to found and endow 
colleges, and, by all other expedients, to promote true religion in North 
America, in the East and West Indies, and in other parts of the world. It is 
allowed, I believe, that, in the United States, the establishment of the episcopal 
church is mainly attributable to the exertions of this society, before their sepa- 

ration from the mother country. In order to educate missionaries who might 

be duly qualified for the sacred labour of diffusing the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, and spreading the light of its truths through heathen nations, colleges are 
supported by this Society in Nova Scotia, in Barbadoes, and in the East 
Indies. At this time the society is in peril—is, in fact, in an alarming 
crisis—the cause of which it is necessary that I should fully explain, Until 
the year 1813, the British Government made provision for clergymen of the 
establishment in the British Colonies in North America; but at that period 
an arrangement was made with this corporation, that, in consideration of re- 
ceiving a certain sum by annual grants of parliament, the society should con- 
duct the clerical department in those provinces. ‘The sum annually paid was 
about 15,500/., and that was allowed until two years ago, a crisis when there 
was the greatest anxiety amongst the friends of the society and of the church 
to promote its objects, and establish still more extensive missions, which were 
rendered necessary by the great influx of emigrants from Great Britain and 
Ireland; at that moment, when they were contemplating the necessity of still 
further extending their establishments, an announcement came on the society 
like a thunderbolt, that the parliamentary grant was to cease, and that ‘“ the 
socicty must for the future take care of itself.” Repeated representations 
were made—but in vain—to induce the government to relax that determi- 
nation. All that could be done was to prevail upon them to render the reduction 
of the allowance gradual ; so that it should fall first to 12,000/., then to 8,0001., 
then to 4,000/. ; and in the next year cease altogether. But, though the 
arguments and remonstrances of the society failed to produce any other effect, 
the representations from the Colonies had induced ministers to relax in some 
degree from their resolve, and to make a small provision for clergymen who 
have already undertaken their high, important, and responsible situation, on the 
implied faith of government. The missionary, on the faith of that assurance, 
has established his family and himself in a far distant land, in the wilderness ; 
and has, in some case, expended his slender means in building a parsonage 
house. The government has now consented to apply to parliament for 4,000, 
which will enable the society to pay to the missionaries three-fourths of their 
original salaries; he who had received 200, per annum rect wing 1501, 
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and so all others in the same proportion. But, though the existing mis- 
sionaries might thus be provided for, still, as no allowance was to 
extend beyond their lives, or their capability of discharging their several 
duties, but was, in effect, to cease with them—as far as the public question 
was involved, or the interests of religion concerned, even this concession will 
do little. As soon as by sickness, death, accident, fatigue, or any infirmity, 
the present missionary shall cease from his labour, no provision whatever is to 
be made for the maintenance of a successor.—It is not for me to impugn the 
motives which led to the reduction of the original grant; the necessity of re- 
ducing the national expenditure, and a due regard to economy, were, I doubt not, 
the only reasons—but this part of the subject cannot be mentioned without 
expressing a deep feeling that an act of great injustice and impolicy has been 
committed. Had his majesty’s ministers been members of the society, and 
thereby known its excellent and laudable objects, and all the good that it has 
accomplished, they would not have cut off part of its supplies. But they did 
not, they could not, know the almost boundless extent of good which their 
proceeding has arrested. The measure was one not only of great hardship to 
those concerned, but of great impolicy ; for I appeal to history, and to the 
knowledge and experience of all, whether there is any bond of union amongst 
nations so strong as that of worshipping at the same altars, and maintaining 
the same form of religious belief. With respect to Canada, we are now 
endeavouring to relieve the mother country by forced emigration to that 
portion of our colonies ; and as the majority of them have from childhood 
been accustomed to worship their God in the bosom of the church of England, 
an additional number of clergymen would consequently be required to minister 
unto them in their new station; instead of which we are threatened with a 
reduction of those previously employed. It is indeed impossible to say 
what will be the consequence, unless the good and pious feeling of the Chris- 
tian community, by which our efforts have heretofore been zealously supported, 
should determine and enable the society to uphold their establishments in 
still greater efficiency. ‘Think of the state of religious and moral destitation 
to which the poor emigrant will be reduced in remote lands, when he has no 
longer the means of looking forward to the customary mode of employing the 
sabbath in the service of his God; or of consulting his clergyman, as he was 
wont; when his children can no longer receive the sacred rite of baptism ; nor 
his sons or daughters the holy ordinance of matrimony; and he himself, at the 
close of his career, deprived of the last consolation of religion, can look for- 
ward only to the burial of a dog. But this is a painful subject; and I wish 
to leave it. | must, however, call your attention to the manner in which the 
missionaries have conducted themselves. Those who have read the reports of 
the society will find in them ample testimony of as much piety and zeal—as 
much labour, mental and bodily—as much hardship patiently endured, and 
as much fortitude displayed, as there can be found on record from the time of 
the Acts of the Apostles down to the present day. TIT refer to these facts with 
the more gratification, as I find them fully confirmed by the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Leis, whose name I mention with pleasure, for two reasons :— 
first, because I have the honour of his acquaintance; and secondly, that I have 
recently had the satisfaction of receiving a letter from him, acknowledging in 
grateful terms the exertions made by the clergy of my diocese in behalf of 
this society and of its missionaries. 

Before I quit this portion of the subject, there is one observation which I 
cannot suppress, because it makes the claim of the Colonies on the religious 
sympathy and support of the British public irresistible. We came into 
possession of those provinces by conquest ; and however gratifying to the na- 
tional spirit it might be to attribute our success chiefly to the prowess of our 
arms, and to our own valour and heroism, still a higher and juster feeling 
tells us that success should be ascribed only to the favour of the Almighty.— 
However we may have exulted in the conquests of Cape Breton and of Canada, 
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we should never forget that it was the God of battles that fought for us, and 
secured us the victory over nations greater and mightier than ourselves. | 
therefore, not to your charity only, but to your gratitude to the 
Almighty. With regard to the East India Missions, there are some present who 
will recollect a celebrated paper, published in a popular Review, condemning 
all attempts made to propagate the religion of the gospel in those countries. 
The chief argument made use of was that the superstitions cherished there 


appeal, 


were of a kind that our missionaries would wage war with in vain. 
that time, we have had several episcopal churches founded there. 
lent and exemplary Bishop MippLeton was the first in the field ; 


Yet since 
The excel- 
and though 


his own most valuable career was prematurely cut short, yet he opened to his 
successors that way which they have so successfully followed.—I remember 
to have read that, however horrible, however atrocious, the self-immolation of 
the widows, any attempt to abolish the practice, would lead to rebellion. 
However, the present Governor-General, Lord Witti1am Bentinck, issued 
an order for suppressing the Suttee, and it has been suppressed ; and yet we 


find that no rebellion has been the consequence. 


On the cont rary, all accounts 


represent the country as better satisfied with his government than with that of 
his predecessors.—Then, | have heard that it would not be right to attempt 
to suppress the tribute paid to Juggernaut; and yet, two years ago, the Board 
of Directors sent out an order to suppress it, and it was done, as far as the 
company was concerned ; yet no rebellion, no disturbance whatever ensued.— 
| have how before me a late dispatch of Bishop Witson, and from that you 


may know how he feels on these points, and his reliance upon the operations of 


the society. It is true, however, that he does not seem aware of the danger 


that now threatens it, or of our not being longer able to afford them that sup- 


port by 


which so much good was effected. 


I must say this eloquent, this feeling expression of se ntiment, (his Lordship 
here read a quotation from one of Bishop Witson’s letters relating to the 
decay of the Hindoo and Mahometan religions, and the confidence felt by the 


Bishop in the operation of the society, 


may now consider as almost a saaline y, in a beautiful Poem by Mr. 
President of the Board of Control, who has a chance of seeing his prediction 


fulfilled. 


I will say no more of India, but this :- 


reminds me forcibly of that which | 


Grant, 


without the co-operation of 


this society, all that could tend to realize the heave nly results thus ardently 


anticipated, must be cut off. 


All its means, derived from the contributions of 


the Parent society, and of the District branches, and the annual interest of its 
funded property, if taken altogether, would not amount to more than 12,0001, 


per annum ; 


and it will take the whole of that sum, with the small allowance 


from government, to keep up the missions in North America only.—The 
appeal that we now make, is made to the whole Christian community ; and we 
do most anxiously hope it will impress upon every one the necessity of endea- 
vouring to support this good and sacred work ; for it is in the power of every one 
to further it, not only by their own subscriptions, but by recommending it to 


their friends. 


In the diocese of Gloucester, last year, the contributions made, 
on hearing of the blow that had been struck, amounted to above 4001. 


, Which 
placed us conspicuously amongst the dioceses of England. 


But when | look 


into the list, I see how it may be done much more effectually by small sub- 


scriptions in distinct parishes. 


I find, for instance, at Sittingbourne, in Kent, 


the population of which is about 2180, the subscriptions—none of which ex- 


ceed five shillings—amounted to 50/. 
more than ten times greater than that of Sittingbourne. 
TENHAM, besides, is known to all the world; and may well take the lead among 


the parishes in England, in the furtherance of such a work. 
hardly any place the example of which is likely to be more influential than 


that of Cug_tennam—with reference to the circumstances of its inhabitants, 
and to their ability to do good ; 


are the 


spiritual wants of our ‘fellow-sul bjects. 





let it on ily be understood how 


There is, 


great and crying 
Much as 1 have occasion to 


Now the population of Cheltenham is 
The town of Cuet- 


in fact, 
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apologize for having thus long occupied your attention, I must, in concladifg, 
touch upon one point of great public importance—the condition of the Negroes 
in the Colonies, whom this country has, by the most noble act ever performed 
by a nation, emancipated at a vast pecuniary sacrifice. Onsuch an occasion 
as the present, | feel, and all, I am sure, will agree with me, that no allusion 
should be made to topics calculated to excite political differences or discussions. 
—lBBut with respect to Negro emancipation, 1 may, without infringing that 
rule, observe, that the act was, in itself,a noble one. As to the time, and 
mode of carrying that emancipation into effect, all may not quite agree with 
the authors of the measure; but all must agree that the traffic in Negroes was 
opposed to all Christian principles. Property in the flesh and blood of our 
fellow men, ought to be done away with. It is my own opinion that it should 
have been done earlier, and by more gradual means. Had Christianity in the 
West Indies been more extensively propagated, instead of such momentous 
dnties being left in the hands of ignorant enthusiasts—had the church been 
our earlier care, that which has now somewhat precipitately taken place 
might have been effected gradually and with safety, and without that vast pe- 
cuniary sacrifice which has entailed upon us an expense of 800,000/. per annum, 
for ever.—But the benevolent feelings of all must now lead them to wish that 
the inculcation of the doctrines of the church should bea leading feature in the 
measures to be taken in cultivating the minds of our emancipated fellow-sub- 
jects, to prevent their converting their liberty into licentiousness, Once more 
apologizing for the length of remark into which the consideration of so impor- 
tant a subject has led me, it only remains for me to bespeak your attention to 
the arguments that will be used, and the details that will be laid before you, 
by those gentlemen near me, who are so well qualified to urge the claims of the 
society for the propagation of the gospel, to your generous support. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Meertine of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday, the 15th of December; his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. There were present the Lord Bishop of London, 
the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the Right Hon. Lord Bexley, Rev. Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, H. J. Barchard, Esq., Samuel Bosanquet, 
Esq., J. S. Salt, Esq., and others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards rebuilding and enlarging the 
church of St. Michael, Stamford ; enlarging and new pewing the church at 
Holybourn, in the county of Southampton ; building a gallery in, and repair- 
ing the church at, Great Waltham, in the county of Essex ; building a church 
at Chichester; enlarging the church at Kirkhammerton, in the county of 
York ; rebuilding the church at Chapel Colman, in the county of Pembroke ; 
repewing the church at Ware, in the county of Herts; rebuilding and en- 
larging the chapel at Brentwood, in the county of Essex; rebuilding and 
enlarging the church at Bramshot, in the county of Southampton ; building a 
chapel at Forest Row, in the parish of East Grinstead, and county of Sussex ; 
building a chapel at Danehill, in the parish of Fletching, and county of 


Sussex; increasing the accommodation in the church at Mundesley, in the 
county of Norfolk, 
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Tue churchmen and clergy who have so anxiously recommended 
large changes in the church may now see that they have not laboured 
in vain. Church reform was a cry taken up for political purposes, 
without any definite form, till they gave it one, and pointed out 
the various modes in which it was possible to violate the principle of 
property, and break in on the existing condition of the church.* Some 
have conferred this great service on the church and the country from 
very good motives, though not from very wide views; some from 
vanity ; some from mere love of change. But whatever the motive 
was, they accustomed the public ear to the notion of darge changes ; 
and as whatever a possessor offers to grant is, of course, not looked 
on (as he would idly hope) as the end, but as the beginning of 
concession, they have whetted the public appetite to a far higher con- 
dition of hungry craving than even their fondest dreams could have 
imagined. On the prudence of this course, it is now too late to dwell. 
It remains probably to be seen, how those, who have prepared the 
medicine, will relish it. For they have rendered it impossible for 
even a friendly government to commence its course without speaking 
of a fresh distribution of church property; and for those who most 
clearly see the dangers, on the one hand, and the mischiefs, on the 
other, which will follow change, to nourish the expectation that 
change will not take place. Previously to the present day, the lawyers 
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* It may have sometimes appeared to the readers of this Magazine that Church Re- 
formers have been too harshly spoken of. But the fact is, that in by far the majority of 
cases, their proposals were so crude, and shewed such utter want of all power and incli- 
nation to see how schemes would work, that persons guilty of it must be considered as 
most presumptuous. ‘To talk, as they did, and still do, of abolishing pluralities and 
non-residence at once, and a variety of other schemes of the same kind, as if more harm 
than good would not be done, is so wild that it cannot be mentioned in a very 
courteous manner. Another specimen has been added to the former list within these 
few days in a paper circulated by Archdeacon Webber through his afehdeaconry. 
The “ Sussex Incumbent,’ who has forwarded this amusing specimen of radical 
reform, (which arrived too late for the present number, but shall be used in the next, ) 
will easily appreciate the reasons which prevent a person, long engaged in endeavouring 
practically to reform what has generally been thought a gross seandal and abuse, in 
opposition to Archdeacon Webber, from making any remarks on his paper. His mo- 
tives might be mistaken either by himself or others. Happily, however, no comment 
is necessary. When a scheme, consisting of fourteen propositions, intended to secure 
the church against all pluralities, jobbing, &c. &c., has been so hastily drawn up, and 
so little considered, that, if tried in the case of the proposer, it would actually allow 
him to hold an archdeaconry and two stalls, and to receive a pension from each 
of two livings, the Sussex clergy are not very likely to need any caution against it. 
One thing more as tochurch reformers, They have left, perhaps, to those who, on 
principle, resisted as long as they could, no other task than that of doing whatever 
they can to make the measures proposed as little evil and as really useful as possible. 
But let them not reproach those who have resisted so long on principle, if they resist 
no longer; and, above all, let them not complain at last, if the sacrifice required of 
them comes nearer home than some of them may like. Are not all of them, in- 
deed, bound, in their own persons and times, to submit to the changes which may be 
ordered only for the successors of the present generation? They who have recom- 
mended measures ought, surely, to set the example of submitting to them. 
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guarded church property, not alone, but in common with ad/ property, 
with an almost religious awe, and preserved the most trifling prescrip- 
tive rights and payments in any. transfers of property—not on @ nar- 
row, but a broad view—viz., that the structure of society, as it is, 
is built on the notion of the inviolability of property, and that conse. 
quently the idea of that inviolability niust, for the good of society, be 
most carefully cherished. In the very few cases where a sort of 
physical necessity existed—i.e. excessive evil to be remedied, or 
exceeding advantages (as in the cases of canals, roads, &c., through 
private property) to be gained—for a departure from the principle, 
the caution, the difficulty, and the compensation shewed that this 
departure was an exception, not a rule. Now, by the efforts of church 
reformers, it seems probable that, in the case of church property, first, 
a departure from this principle will be recognised as the ru/e, and not 
the exception. A citizen, far more than a churchman, may bewail 
this, because a very little reflexion and knowledge of history will 
ae him the consequences, consequences which it is better to advert 
», than to describe in detail. But, to come to a narrower ground, 
in the dangers to the country from touching any property, but 
the mischiefs to the church, from altering w hat belongs to that 
body, while any specific measures are not announced, it would be 
idle and unwise to enter into detail. This however should be said, that 
while every real friend of the church would, at all times, rejoice at 
any measures which should prevent accumulation of preferments, and 
would never wish for very large incomes for the clergy, they who intend 
not only that the establishment should be preserv ed, but that it should 
preserve its influence, must take care that sufficient incomes are left 
for the clergy to enable them, by their education, habits, and manners, 
to mix with the gentlemen of the country. It is very true that a 
party, which imagines itself friendly to the church, and which has 
usually shewn its friendship by endeavouring to introduce arbitrary 
measures, and to treat the clergy as ifthey were actuated by no motive 
but one, in its profound ignorance of mankind and society, refers to the 
Swiss, German, and Scotch clergy. Of the Scotch clergy every one 
must wish to speak with that respect which eminently be longs to 
them; but it is vain to contend that they have any influe ‘nee; or that, 
except where their extraordinary attainments ‘make their socie ty 
a favour on their part, they are Jooked on as the proper Companions 
of the higher classes. This is still more the ease in Ge rmany, where 
they are positively treated with contempt and contumely. They who 
have no influence with the rich will have much /ess influence with the 
poor. He, therefore, who has so little. studied the structure of society 
in this country, as to suppose that, if he reduces the clergy to that 
condition that they cannot freely associate with the higher classes, 
they will retain their influence, cannot deserve that “much time 
should be expended in arguing with him. The statesman must consider 
whether he thinks the influence of the clergy of any use—whether it 
is not always on the side of good order and tranquillity, and whether, 
even now, its being withdrawn would not materially lessen the chance 
of the country’s remaining tranquil, ‘They who profe ss a reverence 
for religion may consider also whether the »y would think it desirable, 
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on religious grounds, that the rich and great should be exempted from 
the check, control, and influence of the society of a well-instructed and 
influential clergy; and whether they think that the entire de gradation 
of the clergy will serve the cause of religion with the poor. These 
things are really worth patient consideration ; though they will not 
receive it from those who w ilfully or ignorantly confound one state of 
things with another, and represent the condition, the difficulties, and 
the zeal which belong to the missionary among savages, as the wise, 
and proper, and wholesome condition of things in a long settled state. 
It is hardly worth while perhaps to go further than to observe that, 
should any attempt be made, now or hereafter, to reduce the incomes 
of clergy below a certain point, and yet to retain the establishment, the 
country ought to be prepared to make some large grants, for every 
one who i inquires about the clergy whom he knows, will find that an 
enormous quantity of private income is brought into the church, (which 
is thus maintained at a much cheaper rate than it could otherwise be,) 
and that assuredly fathers, who can leave incomes to their sons, will not 
bring up their children (speaking generally) to a profession which holds 
out no prospects to them. ‘The facts in the case of the dissenters 
prove this sufficiently. There are plenty of monied men among 
them, Buy who among these brings up his son to the ministry ?* 
But it is necessary to go on and say a few words more on another 
part of this subject. The writer has always abstained from all 
party reflexions on the late ministry in treating of church matters, 
and has done so on prince iple. And certainly the same principles will 
actuate him now. But it is due to the heads of the church and the 
clergy to say, that, at least, it is not their fault that, on several points, 
such changes as wisdom and principle would permit and suggest were 
not made long ago. Let it be remembered that a Tithe Bill, which (with 
perhaps some improvement in its machinery) would have entirely relieved 
every one who felt aggrieved by the uncertainty of his payments to 
the clergy, and might hi ave been the basis of any further measures, 
was actually brought in by the church, Why was it rejected by the 
House of Commons? No one can doubt that it was rejected because 
it was clearly seen by the enemies of the church both in and out of 
that house that it would have put an end to the cry against the 
church on that point. Again, the Heads of the church introduced a 
Bill to restrain Pluralities, which passed the Lords, and was intro- 
duced to the House of Commons, where considerable amendments 
were to be proposed, carrying the restrictions séi// farther than in the 
original bill. Strange to say, a time for reading this bill a second 
time could never be found! With all the ardour for church reform, 
a time could not be found or made to entertain the project of the 
church to remove any causes of complaint against itself! Dr. Lush- 
ington, to whom the bill was entrusted, used, it is to be presumed, all 
diligence to obtain a second reading, ‘but time was never obtained, 
Now, can any one doubt that, had there been a proper fee ‘ling on the 
subject, a measure thus proposed would have been entertained ? Can 





® The writer knows one person of private income, who was a dissenting minister, 
but he has retired, and has openly expressed dissatisfaction at much among them. 
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any one doubt that it was not carried because it was clearly seen by 
the enemies of the church, that as to pluralities also, this measure would 

have stilled all clamour, would have done away what was really 
objectionable, and would have satisfied every reasonable man? Since 
that time, as the Bishop of Exeter most justly states, as the government 
announced every year in the King’s speech that they were about to 
introduce measures of church reform, they prevented all possibility of 
the church's moving on its own behalf, and yet they failed to introduce 
any measures, or rather abandoned what they did propose. Even 
Lord Althorp’s second Tithe Bill wanted so much more consideration 
that it was impossible to carry it; and probably most reasonable 
people who know the complics ated forms in which old property exists, 

will see that an enabling act is the only method of proceeding ; that it 
would be most difficult to frame a compulsory act, and probably, even 
after very long consideration, impossible to do so without gross 
injustice, An enabling bill, giving a choice of means of changing the 
form of tithe property, would ‘do all that is required. 

Of Lord Brougham’s Residence and Pluralities Bills, it can hardly 
be necessary to ‘speak seriously as measures ever intended to be 
carried, for the simp le reason that the greater part of them were rank 
absurdity, and (as it is understood) the fruit of a confused mixture of 
two separate projects by different persons which almost contradicted 
one another. It is painful to remember, that one who could have 
done so much service to a good cause as Lord Brougham, should have 
shewn such an animus towards the clergy and church as those bills 
displayed (which was indeed all that the *y did), and that he should 
have made so publicly a declaration as to his intentions of leaving 
small patronage in the hands of the bishops without adhering to it. 
Lord Brougham is doubtless aware ere this (in some cases from public 
proceedings) that he would have done far better for the church and 
his own credit, as to several of these appointments, if he had so 
adhered to it, 

As to the grievances, it has already been stated over and over 
again that (asthe Bishop of Lincoln remarks) the clergy make no diffi- 
culties as to registration and m: uriages, W hatever they may think (for no 
selfish reasons) of the expediency of the matter; and as to church rates, as 
the new premier has intimated his approbation of the principle of the late 
bill, some measure, it is to be presumed, of that kind, will be brought 
forward, free at least from the clumsy and impracticable machinery 
which disgraced the last. ‘The writer's own belief is unchanged, that 
a simple enactment pointing out the means of recovering the nec essary 
rates would have been sufficient,even a short time back, especially if Dr. 
LD)’ Oyly’s suggestion that the rate should cover only things nec essary for 
public worship. But after all the clamour on part of churchmen for 
reform, it will be something to maintain the princip/e of a national main- 
tenance of the national w orship, although the church is robbed of so large 
a portion of what belongs to it. W ith respect to the universities, the 
premier’s declaration will give satisfaction to all reasonable men. Let 
our universities remain to us; let the dissenters have their own colleges ; 
and let the great authorities in law and medicine give to character 
sud competency among the dissenters, established by what proofs 
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they judge necessary, what they have given to character and com- 
petency established by an academical degree. 

It is necessary, in conclusion, to call the attention of all Englishmen 
to the fact that dissent is becoming daily more and more merely political, 
and that, unless very narrowly watched, its organization will enable 
comparatively small numbers to produce effects perfectly inconsistent 
with all good government. Let the address signed by a Mr. 
Waymouth, in the last number, calling on ail dissenters to oppose 
the new government—i. e., calling on a body whose only point of union 
is religion, to bond together for fac ‘tious political purposes—be duly con- 
sidered ; and let that signed by Mr. Wilson, which calls on all dis- 
senters to come forward as one man in the ensuing elections, be well 
weighed also. If there is one thing more dangerous to the peace of 
a country than another, it is political faction founded on religion; and 
this is precisely what the dissenters are now labouring to build up 
among us, under the pretence of getting redress of certain alleged 
grievances. A pretext there must of course always be; but they who 
shut their eyes to the fact that this is a mere pretext must be blind 
indeed. As to Messrs. Wilson and W aymouth, they are probably 
respectable men who are mere tools, and whose names are put 
forward in order to allay suspicion; but there must be far more 
behind, and persons of a different character and order, directing and 
impelling all these proceedings.* 

It is necessary to add, on this point, that the Patriot, a religious 
paper, and the organ of the respectable dissenters, is far more rabid in 
its politics, and in its abuse of the new ministry, than any one of the 
radical papers. Most of them, indeed, write like advocates ; the low 
and vulgar rage, and the personal abuse i in the Patriot appear to come 
from the heart. This is re ally a serious matter, as it shews what is 
to be expected if such a party should ever attain more power than it has. 
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* It is pleasant to find the Wesleyans, with their usual good feeling, resisting 

these political schemes. The following letter is highly satisfactory :— 

** DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
“* To the Editor of the Maidstone Journal, 

“ Sir, — Some time ago I received a communication from the Secretary of the 
Committee of Protestant Dissenters, in Maidstone, requesting the Wesleyan 
Methodists to depute a number of their body, not exceeding five, to form, in con- 
junction with other persons so deputed, a committee for the consideration of subjects 
connected with the redress of the practical grievances of Dissenters. 

“Upon laying that communication before the trustees and leaders of the Wesleyan 
Society, in two separate meetings, the reply was, in substance, without hesitation, 
and unanimously—‘ It is no business of ours—politics do not belong to us—we are 
called to do all the good we can to the souls of men, and as a body, can take no 
part in political matters.’ 

“To prevent the idea of Wesleyan Methodists having formed any part of the 
Committee which has published certain Resolutions in your paper of last week, is my 
reason for thus addressing you. 


* Joun Kersuaw, Wesleyan Minister. 
“ Brewer-street, Dec. 15th, 1834.” 


(In addition to the above disclaimer by the Wesleyan Methodist body of any 
participation in the Resolutions published in our last, we are requested to state that 
several members of other congregations in this town do not coincide in the view 
taken of Dissenters’ grievances in those Resolutions. —Ep. Journal. } 


Von. Vil.—Jan. 1835, N 
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ORDINATIONS. 





‘AL INTELLIGENCE. 


Archbishop of Canterbury .......cssccecessesecsscncstesscseeressseeseeeesee Dee. 21. 
Bishop of Winchester, Farnham Castle, Surrey ..........sseseees0e+ Dee. 14. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden .......ccccceccecsecceceeseseeeessececees ——e } 
Bishop of Salisbury, Chapel of the Palace, Salisbury .................. Dee. 21. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ..........s0sseeeeeeeseeeeeee Dee. 21. 
Bishop of Gloucester, Cathedral Church of Gloucester ...........0.. Dee. 21. 
Bishop of Oxford ....cccccocccccccccccccccccecscccescesceccccccccccecccvocecsses §=ete SI. 


Name. 


Allen, James ..........+. 
Anson, Frederick ...... 
Atkins, W. H. Martin 
Backhouse, P. Brandon 
Baker, ‘Thomas ......... 
Bates, John Ellison ... 
Bell, John Tesh...... ~ 
Bishop, Hugh Arthur, 
Borlase, William ...... 
Boys, Henry .........+ 
Boys, Thomas James... 
Bowstead, John ...... bee 
Brookfield, W. Henry, 
Brooksbank, Henry C., 
Brown, Rich. Lewis... 
Browne, Arthur 
Cardew, George 
Chapman, W. Sparrow, 
Cobb, John William... 
Coplestone, R. E.... .. 
Cresswell, Richard H., 
Curteis, Jeremiah ...... 
Curtis, Francis ......... 
Dawes, R. Jesson 
Deacon, George E. .. 
Denshire, Henry ...... 
Dusautoy, W. S.O. ... 
Evans, Lewis........ aeee 
Evanson, Charles ...... 
Forster, Henry Brooks, 
Gardner, A. Downes... 
Green, C. Stroud ...... 
Greenslade, William ... 
Hall, Charles George, 
Hayton, Amos 
Hilton, Henry ......... 
Howell, Alexander J., 
Jackson, W. Ward, jun. 
Jeffreys, H. Anthony, 
Lioyd, Jobin .........06. 
Lushington, W. Hardis, 
Macdonald, Douglas... 
May, Edw. Thomson, 
Peake, Heary ee eeeetesecs 
Phillips, Francis R. ... 


eee 
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Degree. 


M.A. 
B.A+« 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A+ 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A- 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M A+ 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


§.C.L 


B.A- 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A- 
B.A. 
M.A. 
R.A. 
R.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


DEACONS, 


College. 
Trinity 
All Souls 
Universit 
Clare Hall 
St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Peter House 
Catharine Hall 
Queen's 
Worcester 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Wadham 
King's 
Christ Church 
Exeter 
Pembroke 
Queen's 
Exeter 
Emmanuel 
St. John's 
Balliol 
Worcester 
Corpus Christi 
Clare Hall 
St. John’s 
Oriel 


University. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


St. Edmund's H. Oxford 


Corpus Christi 
Jesus 

Christ Church 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Queen's 
Worcester 
Magdalen Hall 
Lincoln 

Christ Church 
Jesus 

Oriel 

Trinity 

Jesus 

Jesus 

Trinity 


Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Salisbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford 
Lincoin 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Chichester * Norwich 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Oxford 
Lincoln —— Abp. York 
Lincoln Norwich 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Chichester 
Gloucester 
Salisbury 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Winchester 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln Norwich 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Salisbury 
Chichester 
Winchester 
Winchester 








Abp. York 





Exeter 








Exeter 


Llandaff 














The dash is used in lieu of the words, “ by letters dimissory from the Bishop of.” 
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Name. 


Prichard, Richard...... 
Quirk, Charles T....... 
Rodd, H. Tremayn ... 
Rolfe, George Crabb, 
Sale, Richard ....... 0.0. 
Snow, Henry .......00.. 
Stonhouse, Arthur ... 
Thompson, T. B. H... 
Trye, John Rawlin ... 
Wasey, W. G. Lu wesc. 
West, Washbourne...... 
Wilson, H. Johnson ... 
Wood, R. Mountford... 
Wordsworth, Charles, 

Yard, Thomas ......... 
Yorke, Thomas ......... 


Bedingfield, Rd. — 
Blint, Robert ........ 
Boothby, B. W. R. 
Bradford, W. Bathurst, 
Bulley, Frederic ...... 
Carey, Peter ........ eoee 
Carter, R. Foster ... .. 
Clark, George.....sesse0s 
Clarke, Thomas......... 
Clifton, Robert Cox... 
Close, Robert William, 
Clutterbuck, Henry ... 
Crouch, James F...... ‘ 
Dand, Thomas .....e0.0. 
Day, Henry Thomas.., 
Durnford, Edmund . 
Eden, Charles Page .. one 
Garrow, Geo. Baker... 
Gould, Robt. John ... 
Greig, George 
Headlam, J. Garnett... 
Johnson, Wm. Henry, 
Kinleside, C. G. R.... 
Kynaston, Herbert ... 
Leslie, William ...... eee 
Lewis, David James... 
Lowther, Beresford ... 
Maddock, H. John ... 
Miles, Lomas ........0... 
Norris, Thomas Eyle... 
Oakley, W. Henry ... 
Oldrid, John Henry ... 
Parker, John ..cccccccese 
Pears, James Robert... 
Pidsley, Edward ...... 
Poore, C. Harwood ... 
Ragg, John.........++ seve 
Raine, John ..... evcceee 
Rawlins, Christopher, 
Rogers, G. Bourdieu... 
Russell, R. Norris...... 
Sheppard, H. Winter, 
Smith, James Allan ... 


Degree. 


B.A+ 
B.A. 
B.A» 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.-A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
BeAs 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A+ 
M.A- 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
BA. 
BA. 
M.A. 
BeAs 


s c.lL. 


B.As 
M.-Ae 
B. A+ 
M.A+ 
BeAe 
M.A+ 
B.A. 
B.A, 
M.A, 
M.As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B.As 

B.Ae 
M.A- 
M.A« 
B.A. 
B. A. 
R.A. 
M.As 
B.A. 
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College. University. 
Jesus Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. 

PRIESTS. 
Queen’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
All Souls Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
University Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. 
Peter House Camb. 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
King’s Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
St. Edmund's H.Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Jesus Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 





Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford 

Winchester —— Exeter 
Winchester —— Exeter 
Oxford 

Winchester 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Salisbury 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Chichester 


Lincoln Norwich 





Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Oxford 

Gloucester 
Winchester 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Lincoln 
Chichester 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 





Norwich 


Oxford 

Winchester —— Exeter 
Winchester 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln Abp. York 
Winchester 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Gloucester 

Chichester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Spyers, Thomas..,...... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Salisbury 
Stead, Alfred ............ BA. Caius Camb. Lincoln 
Stert, Arthur Richard, 2.a. Exeter Oxford Chichester 
Stevens, W. Everest... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Oxford 
Storr, Francis ........ BA» Queen's Oxford Chichester 
Swann, Edward........ - ma 8&8. John's Camb. Lincoln 
Talbot, Hon. G.G.C. m.a. Christ Church Oxford Gloucester 
Taylor, Vernon Pearce, ».a. Christ Church Oxford Lincoln 
Tovey, T. Leach ...... Bae Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Twining, G. Brewster, n.a. University Oxford Lincoln 
Walker, Henry ......... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Walker, Joseph ......... M.A.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Waller, Robert ......... B.A. Brasennose Oxford Gloucester 
Watts, George ........ nA. Queen's Camb. Chichester “ 
Wetherell, Charles...... n.a. Worcester Oxford Chichester 
Whipham, Arthur...... nA. Trinity Oxford Gloucester ——- Exeter 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold an Ordination at Wells, on 
Sunday, the I8th of January. 

The Bishop of Ely’s next Ordination will be holden in London, on Sunday, the 15th 
of February. Candidates are desired to transmit the requisite papers to his Lordship, 
at Ely House, Dover-street, Piccadilly, a month previous to the before-mentioned day. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
15th of March, Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship before the 
Ist of February. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. b 
Barlow, W.............. Prebendary in Chester Cathedral. 
OES; Bs B... cccrceree Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
Fielding, Allen ...... Chaplain to His Majesty’s Ship, “* Victory.” 
Griffith, J. G. ...... Head Master of the Endowed Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
Haverfield, T. T. ... 


Alternate Morning Preacher of St. Anne’s, Westminster. 
Prebendary of Sancta Crucis, in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Parker, Edwin James, Vicar of Waltham St. Lawrence, a Surrogate for the Diocese 


of Sarum, 
Quekett, W. ..... «+» Evening Lecturer to the Church of St. George, Middlesex. 


Jeremie, Jas. A....... 





PREFERMENTS. 


Hy Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. : 
4 ee St. Lawrence V., —— or aes St. John's College, : 
q , Reading Oxon, ‘ 
; Barlow, W.......... Coddington R. Chester Chester D.& C. of Chester. : 
i Bond, W. H....... Wymington R. Beds. Lincoln John Lee, Esq. 

ia Browne, H. A... Toft R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 

\ Bull, Edward...... Pentlow R. Essex. London On his own petition. 
: Christie, Rich. C. Frethorne R. Glouc. Glouces. Rev. C. F. Forster. 

y Clutterbuck, H..... Kempston V, Beds. 


Lincoln P. Clutterbuck, Esq. 
Cooper, Henry ... Rye V. Sussex  Chiches. } Countess Dowager 


of Burlington. 
Hurstborn Prior V., t gt 


Dawson, Geo. F. w. Chapel of Aes Hants Winches, 
of St. Mary Bourn \ 

Dikes, Thomas... North Ferriby V. York York W. Wilkinson, Esq. 

. lH: reri r- Atte . ™ 

Faulkner, R. BR... An Cc. r Essex London C. E. Heaton, Esq. 


Bp. of Winchester. 

























Name. Preferment. County. 
Grainger, J. C.... St Giles V., Reading Berks 
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Diocese. Patron. 
Sarum The King. 


Griffith, John.,..... } “altos B Lien- Anglesey Bangor _ Bishop of Bangor. 
Haworth, Rich.... All Saints & St. Hunts. Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 
John's R. 
a ’ 
Halton, T. ......... } 77 eter's C., ' Lancash. Chester Rev. J. Brooks, 
uiverpool 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Higgins, Jas....... Elham V. Kent Canter. nominates, & Mer- 
ton Coll. presents. 
Hobson, G. H.... Strensal C. York York Rev. C. Ingle, Vicar. 
Holdsworth, H.... Fishtoft R. Lincoln Lincoln  F. Thirkill, Esq. 
Hooper, John...... Albury R. Surrey Winches. H. Drummond, Esq. 
Hutton, Chas. H. Willoughby V. Warwick L.& C. Mag. Coll., Oxon. 
Jenour, A.......... Rothley V. Leicester Lincoln T. Babington, Esq. 
Jones, Howel..... . Egerton P. C. Kent Canter. "bee Blom- 
Johnson, Paul Syderstrand R. Norfolk Norwich 5S. Hoare, Esq- 
Litchfield, Francis Ryscom-E — ; Rutland Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter, 
Mesham, A. B. “ta St. Mar. Kent Canter. Sir J. W. Brydges 
M‘Ghie, J. P. | District Ch. of Eastl y op w. Winches. { Rector of Wipping- 
Cowes ham. 

Middleton, H....... New Mill P. C. York York Vic. of Kirkburton. 
Moore, Rich. G. Horkston V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Yarborough. 


and St. Gabriel R. 


Newbury, — «++. Fenchurch-street, 


- Margaret Pattens 


London 
Oldrid, John H... Gawcot P. C. Bucks 
Parker, Edwin J. Ww ne St. Law- Berks 
rance V 
Pearse, George .... Martham V. Norfolk 


Pitt, Charles ...... Ashton Keynes V. Wilts 
Proctor, Wm...... - Doddington C 
Remington, T. .... Cartmel P. C. 
Ridsdale, W. J..... Pool, near Otley, C. 


Lancash. 


Roberts, J. .....+. «» Taly Lyn C. Anglesey 
Sayers, Andrew.,. Pauntley P. C. Glouces. 
Smith, Urban...... Stoney Middleton P.C. Derby 
Spencer, C. J...... Radwell R. Herts 
Stevens, Darrell... Petherick R. Cornwall 
Swann, Chas. H... Barnack C. Northam. 
Talbot, Hon. G. Withington R. Glouces. 
Thomas, Evan .., Cilybebill R. Glamor. 


Trevelyan, Geo.... } es ee we Cee Surrey 


silden C. 
Wet. Toweet-aae’. (ee 
acre V, 
Williams, D.H.T. Nevern V. Pemb. 
Wodsworth, C. .... Hardingstone V. Northam. 
Wrey, John......... Kings Nympton R. Devon 





Middlesex London 


Northum. Durham 


W. York Royal P. 


Court of Common 
Council of the City 


of London. 
Lincoln The Trustees. 
Sarum Lord Braybrooke. 
Norwich D. & C. of Norwich. 


Sarum J. Pitt, Esq. 

Duke of Northumb. 
Earl of Burlington. 
Vicar of Otley. 


Chester 


St. Dav. O.F.Meyrick, Esq. 
Glouces. Bp. of Gloucester. 

L.& C. Vic. of Hathersage. 
Lincoln Francis Pym, Esq. 
, on Sir W. Molesworth, 
pepper Bart. 

Peterboro’ Bp. of Peterboro’. 


Bp. of Worcester. 
The King. 


Glouces. 
Llan daff 


Winches. Merton Coll., Oxon. 


Norwich Bishop of Ely. 
St. Dav. The King. 
Peterboro’ The King. 


E Rev. H. B. Wrey, 
— and H. Millet, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Allen, H., Precentor of Kilfenora, Ireland. 


Hawkridge 
Beauchamp, B.... w. Withypoole R. 
Bridges, N......... Willoughby V. 





} somerset B. & W. 
Warwick L. & C. 


Miss Wood. 
Mag. Coll., Oxon. 
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v4 ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Disturnall, Josiah, Wormshill R. Kent Canter. Christ's Hospital. 
Dodd, C. W., on board his Majesty's Ship “ Madagascar,” in the Gulph of Nauplia. 

Mentmore V. Bucks Lincoln R.B. Harcourt, Esq 
Dupré, Joba “"**) Toynton All Saints V. Lincoln Lincoln )"TE Willoughby 
uresby. 
Ella, G, ..e..0.+... Wooton St. Martin R. Kent Canter, Sir J. W. Bridges. 


Bishop's Castle V. Hereford Hereford Earl Powis. 

and Shrowardine R. Salop Hereford Earl Powis. 
Greaves, A. B. .... Stoney Middleton P.C. Derby L.& C, Vic. of Hathersage. 
Hamley, Edward, Stanton St. John R. Oxon. Oxon. New Coll., Oxon. 


Browd, Teane ..<.- 


Hand, J. T. ......  Cheveley R. Camb. Norwich J.T. Hand, Esq. 

Harrop, Robert, Hale Lodge, Altringham, Cheshire. 

Hewitt. John § Rotherithe R. Surrey Winches. Clare Hall, Camb. 
' "2? and Ewhurst R. Sussex Chiches. King’s Coll., Camb. 


Rev. C. Simeon, and 
Stafford L.& C. Society for purchas- 
ing Advowsons. 


Petherick R. Cornwall Exon. 1 Bert, Molesworth, 


Meade, Hon. and Rev. P., Cunningham Place, Edgeware Road, London. 

Tinsley C. W. York York Earl Fitzwilliam. 
and Dinnington R. W. York York Lord Chancellor. 

Pickwick, Charles, Worcester College, Oxford. 

Pinkerton, William, Maitland Town, New South Wales. 


, Chale R., and We we. 
Richards, Charles, } se egy Aen v.§ I. of Winches. 


Lowe, Samuel...... Darlaston R. 


Lyne, Richard ... 


Mower, James ... 


Rideout, P.......... Farnham R. Dorset _ Bristol Lord Chancellor. 
Sikes, Thomas ... Guilsborough V. Nertham, Peterboro’ 

Smith, H. C....... Tarrant Rawston R. Dorset Bristol. Sir J. W. Smith, bt. 
Steele, Thomas... Coaley V. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor. 


St. Ledger, Venerable Archdeacon. , 
Turnor, Lewis, Wervilbrook, Cardiganshire. 
Walcot, John ...... Bitterley R. Salop 
Walker, Robert, St. Winnew, Devon. 
Dymehurch and j Ke Cc Lord Chancellor. 
Blackmanstone R. § *°"* — Abp. of Canterbury. 
Whittaker, W. ... East & West Stover C. Dorset Bristol 
Williams, H....... pe et C. Surrey Winches. Merton Coll., Oxon, 
West Putford R. Devon Exon. Lord Clinton. 

and Moorwinstow V. Cornwall Exon. 


Hereford Sir J. D. King, bt. 


Webster, William 


Yonge, Denys...... } 


ee ee 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


DEATH. 


At Muthill, on the 11th of November, in the 83rd year of his age, and the 59th of his 
ministry, the Rev. Alexander Cruickshank. This venerable and highly-respected per- 
son was more than fifty years minister of the Episcopal Chapel in the village just 
named; and it is a remarkable fact that he was only the second in succession from the 
period of the Revolution—his predecessor and he having held the charge during the 
lapse of an entire century. Mr. Cruickshank possessed, in no ordinary degree, the es- 
teem and affection of a large circle of friends, and was regarded by all classes as a man 
of sincere piety, simple manners, and warm benevolence. According to his means, he 
was a liberal contributor to all institutions which had for their object the welfare of the 
poor, and the advancement of religious truth; and, in particular, he is known to have 
devoted a large share of his professional income to farther the interests of the commu- 
nion to which he belonged.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 
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SCOTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Craig, George......... Spronston......... Kelso.......... Duchess of Roxburgh, &c. 


Logan, David.........Dirleton ......... Haddington... Mrs. H. N. Ferguson 
Charteris, James,..... Newlands Asst. Peebles.......... Earl of Wemyss 





DEATH. 
The Rev. William Purdie, Minister of Libberton. 





UNIVERSITIES, 
St. Andrew's.—Mr. Tennant has been appointed Professor of Oriental Languages, in 
the room of Dr. Scott. 


Glasgow.— The Right Hon. Lord Stanley has been elected Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in opposition to Lord Durham, who was proposed by the liberals. 





A series of Lectures are now delivering in Edinburgh, by Members of the Esta- 
blished Church, on the Advantages of Church Establishments. These Lectures have 
excited much attention, and are attended by crowded congregations. 

At the last meeting of the Presbytery of Dunfermline, it was moved by Dr. Buchanan, 
of Kinross, and agreed to without a vote, that from this date, none shall receive from 
this Presbytery license to preach the Gospel who is not prepared to be examined ad 


ape turam libri on the Psalter in Hebrew. 
qe. 
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OXFORD. 





Saturday, Nov. 29. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday the 
Honorary Degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon E, Chadwick, Esq. of Swinton 
Hall, Lancashire, and Gentleman Commoner 
of Worcester College. Mr. Chadwick was 
yresented to the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
in a concise but appropriate speech, by the 
Rev. R. C. Clifton, M.A. late Fellow of Wor- 
cester. 

In the same Convocation an instrument, 
bearing the common corporate seal of the War- 
den and Scholars of St. Mary Winton College, 
in Oxford, commonly called New College, was 
promulgated to the Bo By this instrument 
the right of Exemption from the Examination 
for Degrees, hitherto claimed by Fellows of 
New College, is relinquished by that body for 
ever, on behalf of all persons hereafter to be 
elected from the foundation of Winchester Col- 
lege, with an express reservation, however, to 
themselves and to their successors of their 
ancient privilege of proceeding to Degrees 
without supplicating the Grace of the House of 
Convocation. 

And in the same Convocation the following 
gentlemen were approved of as Select Preach- 
ers, to succeed to the office of Select Preacher 
at Michaelmas, 1835 :— 

Rev. J. Russell, D.D. of Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. 
S. M. Anderson, M. A. of Balliol; Rev. W. 


F. Audland, M. A. of Queen’s ; Rev. C. A. 
Heurtley, M. A. of C.C.C, ; Rev. J. E. 
Riddle, M. A. of St. Edmund Hall. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts—A. W. Tooke, St. Alban 
Hall; E. T. B. Twisleton, Fellow of Balliol; 
Rev. R. P. Turner, Balliol; Rev. H. Hogarth, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. R. Parson, Magdalen 
Hall ; Rev. W. Wayman, Exeter; J. Osborne, 
Trinity ; Rev. S. R. Spicer, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Beech, Corpus, grand 
comp. ; T. Jackson, St. Mary Hall; L. W. 
Owen, Scholar of Balliol; W. H. Hussey, 
Balliol; B. King, Brasennose; T. Hanmer, 
Brasennose ; H. C. Legh, Brasennose; J. G. 
Domville, Ch. Ch.; Hon. F. W. A. Bruce, 
Ch. Ch.; R. H. Fortescue, Exeter ; 
H. Dale, Demy of Magdalen ; C. Daman, 
Demy of Magdalen ; W. J. Sawell, Magdalen ; 
W. De Salis, Oriel; G. 8S, Law, Oriel ; W. 
H. Gunner, Trinity ; R. P. Pigott, eo es 
B. C. Dowding, Trinity ; J. R. Owen, Scholar 
of Jesus; O. H. B. Hyman, Scholar of Wad- 
ham ; W. Jeans, Wadham ; P. Aubertin, 
Wadham ; J. Bush, Wadham; L. P. Herd, 
Merton ; R. Govett, Scholar of Worcester ; 
C. C. Snowden, Worcester ; H. Cooper, Wor- 
cester. 

On Friday, the 21st inst. , the following gen- 
tlemen of this University were called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple 
—W. F. White, Esq. B.A. Gentleman Com- 

















moner of Trinity ; H. S. Tremenheere, Esq. 
M. A. Fellow of New ; and E. D'’Oyley Bar- 
well, Esqg., M. A. of New Inn Hall. 

On Wednesday, the 19th inst., the Rev. D. 
Stephens, B. A. of Exeter, was incorporated 
M. A. of Magdalene, in the University of 
Cambridge. 

On the same day, the Rev. T. Edmondes, 
M. A. of Jesus College, was admitted ad 
eundem of the University of Cambridge. 

Ashmolean Society, Nov. 28.—The follow- 
in a were elected members ; T. 
Abra am, B. A. of Balliol; E. L. Barnwell, 
B. A. of Balliol.—A present of plates of com- 
parative anatomy was received.—A paper was 
read by Professor Rigaud on the only history 
of the reflecting telescope. —This being the last 
meeting in the year, the names of the office 
bearers and committee for the year ensuing 
were submitted to the approbation of the Soci- 
ety, Viz. : President The Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Regius Professor of Divinity. Treasurer— 
Rev. R. Greswell, Worcester. Secretary 
— Professor Powell. Of the Old Com- 
mittee— Dr. Daubeny; Mr. Walker of Wad- 
ham ; Mr. Falconer, of Exeter ; Mr. Hill, of 
Ch, Ch. ; Mr. Browne, of St. John's. New 
Members—Dr. Backland, Professor Wilson, 
Mr. Twiss, of University; Mr. Marriott, of 
Oriel. 

December 6. 

The names of those Candidates, who, at the 
examination in the present Michaelmas Term, 
were admitted by the public examiners into the 
four classes of Lrren.® HuMmawniores, accord- 
ing to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
— prescribed by the statute, stand as fol- 

ws :— 

Crass I1.—Barnes, C., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; Dale, H., Fellow of Magdalen ; Da- 
man, C., Fellow of Magdalen ; Godfrey, D. R., 
Scholar of Queen's on the Michel Founda- 
tion; Hussey, W. H., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Hyman, 0. H. B., Scholar of Wadham, and 
one of Dean Ireland's Scholars; Woolcombe, 
H., Student of Ch. Ch. 

Cuoass I1.—Brancker, T., Scholar of 
Wadham, and one of Dean Ireland's Scholars ; 
Bruce, the Hon. F. W. A., Commoner of Ch. 
Ch. ; Davies, N., Scholar of Pembroke ; Go- 
vett, R., Scholar of Worcester ; Gunner, W. 
H., Commoner and Exhibitioner of Trinity ; 
Morris, J. B., Commoner of Balliol ; Owen, 
L. W., Scholar of Balliol; Pocock, N., Scholar 
of Queen's on the Michel Foundation ; Stupart, 
G. T., Fellow of Exeter ; Ward, W. G., 
Scholar of Lincoln ; Wilson, J., Scholar of 
Corpus Christi; Wing, J. W., Commoner of 
University. 

Cuass I1.—Allen, T., Commoner of Bal- 
liol ; Black, P., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Blen- 
cowe, T., Commoner of Wadham ; Boyce, H. 
Le Grand, Commoner of Worcester ; Bright, 
J. E., Student of Ch. Ch. ; Dewar, E. H., 
Commoner of Exeter ; Faber, J. C., Common- 
er of Ch. Ch. ; Fortescue, R. H., Commoner of 

Exeter ; Hanmer, T., Commoner of Brasen- 
nose; Jackson, T., Clerk of St. Mary Hall; 
Johnson, J.T., Commoner, of St. John's; King, 
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B., Commoner of Brasennose ; Kitson, E. P., 
Commoner of Balliol ; Law, G. S., Commoner 
of Oriel; Mozley, J. B., Commoner of Oriel ; 
Pelly, T., Scholar of Corpus Christi; Slight, 
H. S8., Scholar of Corpus Christi; Talbot, the 
Hon. W. C., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Vaughan, 
J., Commoner of Worcester; Waller, S. R., 
Commoner of Brasennose ; Webster, J., Scho- 
lar of Trinity ; West, W., Scholar of Lincoln ; 
Woolcombe, W. W., Fellow of Exeter. 

Crass 1V.—Austice, R. R., Student of Ch. 
Ch.; Butler, D., Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner 
of Lincoln ; Cookes, D. C. J., Commoner of 
Worcester ; Coxe, H. J. F., Fellow of St. 
John's ; De Salis, W. A., Gentleman Com- 
moner of Oriel; Domville, J. G., Commoner 
of Ch. Ch. ; Emerson, A. L., Commoner of 
Pembroke ; Hall, H., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; 
Jeans, W., Commoner of Wadham, ; Mayne, 
H. B., Student of Ch.Ch. ; Morris, J., Com- 
moner of Jesus; Newton, W., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Oswell, H. L., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; 
Owen, J. R., Scholar of Jesus; Pell, J., Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Exeter ; Radclyffe, C. 
E., Commoner of Brasennose ; Ryder, W. ad, 
Commoner of Exeter ; Sidney, J., Commoner 
and Hulme’s Exhibitioner of Brasennose ; 
Spry, A. B., Commoner of Trinity; Sykes, 
J., Gentleman Commoner of Oriel ; Vine, M. 
H., Scholar of University ; Whatman, J., 
Gentleman Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Wheeler, 
D., Commoner of St. Edmund Hall ; Wrench, 
H. O., Commoner of Worcester. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday, the 
sum of 50/. was voted from the University 
chest, in aid of a subscription for building a 
School Room at Bexley, in the county of Kent, 
the University possessing an estate in that 
parish. 

In a Congregation holden at the same time, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. S. Broad, St. 
Edmund Hall; Rev. R. Gray, University ; 
Rev. H. James, Worcester ; c. W.. Borrett, 
Demy of Magdalen ; Rev. W. Richardson, 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. B. Neilson, New Inn 
Hall; G. B. L. Warner, New Inn Hall; J. 
Blommart, University ; F. Marshall, New; 
W. H. Cooke, Brasennose ; S. R. Waller, 
Brasennose ; R. F. Wigram, Ch. Ch.; J. C. 
Faber, Ch. Ch.; J. Vaughan, Worcester ; J. 
Webster, Scholar of Trinity ; J. Sykes, Oriel ; 
J. B. Mozley, Oriel; W. P. Pitman, Exeter ; 
L. W. Jeffray, Balliol; J. T. Johnson, St. 
John’s ; N. Davies, Pembroke; J. Wilson, 
Scholar of Corpus; T. Pelly, Scholar of Cor- 
pus; H.S. Slight, Scholar of Corpus ; C. 
Barnes, Scholar of Corpus. 

A. C. Tait, B.A. Scholar of Balliol, and W. 
G. Ward, B.A. Scholar of Lincoln, and late a 
Commoner of Ch. Ch., are elected Fellows— 
and Mr. Lake of Rugby School, and Mr. 
Goulburn, of Eton School, Scholars of Bal- 
liol. At the exominations in 1833, Mr. Tait 
was placed in the first class of Lit. Human. ; 
and at the examinations in the present Term, 
Mr. Ward was placed in the second class of 

Lit. Human, 
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December 13. 
On Thursday last, the following Degrees 


were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—R. Holberton, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—D. Butler, Exhibitioner 
of Lincoln ; 1. Thomas, Oriel ; D. R. Godfrey, 
Michel Scholar of Queen’s; A. L. Emerson, 
Pembroke. 

On the 7th inst., Mr. G. M.Gifford, Scholar 
of New College, was admitted Actual Fellow ; 
and on the 9th, Mr. W. D. Hall, from Win- 
chester, was admitted Scholar of that Society. 

On Saturday last, Mr. J. W. Wing, of 
University, was elected Scholar of that Society, 
on the Bennet Foundation. At the same time, 
Mr. G. 8. Ombler, of University, Mr. F. W. 
Faber, of Balliol, and Mr. W. F. Donkin, of 
St. Edmund Hall, were elected Scholars on the 
Yorkshire Foundation. 


December 20. 


The names of those Candidates, who, at the 
Examination in the last Michaelmas Term, 
were admitted by the Public Examiners into 
the Four Classes of Discipline Mathematice 
et Physice, according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each class prescribed by the 
statute, stand as follows :— 

Gass I.—Anstice, R. R., Student of Ch. 
Ch. ; Jeffray, L. W., Commoner and Snell's 
Exhibitioner of Balliol ; Pocock, N., Scholar 
of Queen's, on the Michel Foundation. 

Crass Il.—Ward, W. G., Fellow of Balliol ; 
Woollcombe, H., Student of Ch. Ch., and in 
the first Class of Lit. Human. 

Crass I11.—Brancker, T., Scholar of Wad- 
ham, and one of Dean Ireland’s Scholars ; 
Domville, J. G., Commoner of Ch. Ch.; 
Kilson, E. P., Commoner of Balliol ; Slight, 
H. S., Scholar of Corpus Christi. 

Crass [V.—Vine, Marshall Hall, Scholar 
of University. 

The number of those who obtained their 
Testimonium, and who were not placed in 
either of the Classes at the Examinations, 
was 73. 

On Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : — 

Doctor in Medicine—B. Daniell, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelor in Civil Law —H. K. Seymer, 
Fellow of All Souls’, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Usmar, Queen's ; 
R. Prichard, Scholar of Jesus. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. W. Cole, Magdalen 
Hall. 


December 27. 


On Wednesday last, the following persons 
were admitted Actual Students of Ch. Ch., 
having been elected from Westminster in Ma 
last: —J. J. Randolph, Ambrose St. John, F. 
L. Moysey ; also, the following Commoners of 
Ch. Ch. were elected Students by the Dean 
and Canons:—O. Gordon, H. Hall, A. W. 
Warde, S. Buckland, W. E. Pole, W. C. 
Cotton. 


Vou. Vil.—Jan. 1835. 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, Nov. 28. 


The Lalande Medal, which is every year ad- 
judged by the French Institute to the author of 
the most important advance in astronomy, has 
just been assigned to Professor Airy, for the 
service rendered to — astronomy by his 
observations. It was year given to Sir 
John Herschel for his discoveries respecting 
double stars. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Airy, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, being in the chair. — 
Professor Airy gave an account of the calcula- 
tions which he had caused to be made, in order 
to determine the apparent disk of a star and the 
rings which surround it, when seen through 
an object glass with a circular aperture. He 
also stated that corrections had recently been 
discovered to be necessary in the results of the 
trigonometrical survey of this oe by 
which the differences which had previously ap- 
peared to exist between the astronomical and 

eodetical determinations of the latitude and 
ongitude of Cambridge Observatory are greatly 
diminished.—Mr. Stevenson, of Trinity college, 
read a memoir on the establishment of certain 
geometrical properties by the combination of 
the infinitestne! methe with the doctrine of 
projections. —Professor Sedgwick and other 
members then communicated some observations 
illustrative of the geology of Cambridge. The 
upper chalk with flints runs in a distinct ter- 
race from near Newmarket, by Balsham and 
Linton, to Royston Downs, and thenee into 
Hertfordshire. Beneath this is the lower chalk 
without flints, which appears at Reach, Cher- 
— and Haslingfield. Below this is a 
thin bed which represents the upper green 
sand; and which, though not above a foot 
thick, is remarkably continuous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, being found at the 
Castle-hill, Barnwell, Ditton, Coton, and 
Madingley. Under this are the blue galt, and 
the ‘* aah green sand” of geologists, which 
may here be called the red sand. The red 
sand runs from Gamlingay and Caxton by Co- 
nington, Longstanton, Cottenham and Upware. 
But the junction of the galt and red sand is 
covered up on the west of Cambridge by a 
large diluvial patch of brown clay, which is 
full of rounded nodules of chalk. This brown 
clay forms an upland which extends from 
Bourne, by Toft and Hardwicke, to ey Dray- 
ton, where it drops into the plain; but the 
junction of the strata in the plain isstill eovered 
up with ferruginous gravel, as at Oakington. 
Below the red sand oceur other clays easil 
confounded with the galt, but identified wit 
the Kimmeridge and Oxford clays by their 
fossils. These are found at Gransden, Cotten- 
ham fen, and Ely. It was stated that the rela- 
tions of the successive formations are very ob- 
scurely exhibited, in consequence of the strata 
and their junctions being masked oe 
masses ; and it was requested that all persons 
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who might obtain any additional information 


from excavations, borings, or fossils would 
communicate it. 


December 5. 
Fun erat or tur Eanc or Harpwicke.— 
The funeral of the late Earl of Hardwicke took 

lace at Wimpole on Friday last. It had been 

is Lordship’s wish that it should be private ; 
otherwise, as we are given to understand, there 
would have been a numerous and respectable 
at tendance of the Members of the University ; 
a large body of his tenantry, however, were 

resent, to pay their last duty to their consi- 
Seats and kind landlord. The members of 
his family attended—Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
(Lord Caledon was in Ireland,) Lord Mex- 
borough, and four of his sons ; Viscount Esth- 
nor, the present Earl, as chief mourner, and 
his brothers, Mr, Eliot and Mr. Henry Yorke. 
We noticed as mourners also, the Rev. H. 
Pepys, Mr. St. Quintin, and Major Hall. 
The pall was borne by the Rev. A. Cotton, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. C,. Pemberton, Mr. Allix, 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Eaton, the Rev. J. Haggitt, 
and the Rev. G. L. Jenyns. 

The remains of this venerated nobleman 
were then deposited in the family vault, where 
already lay his three sons—the fourth, a youth 
of very extraordinary promise, was unhappily 
wrecked in the Baltic, and never heard of 
more. These losses, and more particularly the 
last, were to the late Earl the great afflictions 
of his life ; but they were sustained with that 
steady piety which never deserted him. 


At a Congregation held on Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts—G. R. Lawson, Trinity ; 
G. Broadhead, Trinity; J. H. Douglas, St, 
John’s; A. H. Morgan, St. John's; G. Bur- 
dett, St. John’s, comp. ; E. P. Lewis, Caius. 

Bachelor in Civil Est. Owen, Caius, 

Bachelors of Arts—C. H. Bingham, Caius ; 
J. E. Hepburn, Trinity. 

At the same Congregation, Mr. Fendall, of 
Jesus College, was appointed an Examiner of 
the Questionists in 1895, in the room of Mr. 
Smith, of Catharine Hall. 


December 12. 

Yesterday being the day appointed for the 
funeral of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, late Chancellor of thie University, 
& sermon was preached at St. Mary's church 
by the Rev. Dr. Turton, Regius Professor of 
Divinity. The Vice-Chancellor and the Mem- 
bers of the University met in the Senate- House, 
in full mourning, at a quarter before eleven 
o'clock, and proceeded thence to St. Mary's 
church. The Professor took his text from 
John ix. 4. The learned Professor, in the 
course of his sermon, after passing a high and 
well-merited eulogium on the character of the 
late Earl of Hardwicke, High Steward of the 
University, dwelt at great length, and with the 
most cloguent simplicity, on the excellent traits 
of character evinced in the public and private 
conduct of the late Chancellor. We cannot 
refrain from borrowing one small) portion of th. 
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Professor's sermon, which proves the most im- 
portant point of all—the prety and resignation 
of the noble sufferer. “ The truth of the fol- 
lowing circumstance may be relied upon :— 
During an occasional intermission of the pains 
of disease, one of his attendants said to him, 
‘you are better; you need not despair.’ To 
which the Duke replied, ‘ I shall die ; but Ido 
not despair.” — After the sermon the anthem, 
** Behold I tell you a mystery,” was performed 
by the choir. 

At a congregation at ten o'clock yesterday 
morning, the election of Chancellor of this unt- 
versity was entered upon, but, it being the day 
appointed for the funeral of his Royal Highness 
the late Chancellor, only the preliminary forms 
were gone through, and the proceedings were 
adjourned to this morning. 

On Tuesday last, J. R. West, B.A. of Trin- 
ity college, was elected a Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Crosse Scholarship—On Friday last, C. A. 
Hulbert, of Sidney college, was elected a 
Scholar on Mr. Crosse’s foundation. 

The select preacher at St. Mary's for the 
present month, is the Rev. W. J. Walker, of 
Queen’s college. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Prof. Airy, Vice- 
president, in the chair. Prof. Miller read a 
memoir on the position ef the optical axes of 


crystals. Prof. Henslow noticed some newly 
observed localities of the (upper) green sand in 
the neighbourhood of Barton and Haslingfield. 


He then made some remarks on Decandolle’s 
rulee for determining the age of trees; and 
mentioned some instances which he had no- 
ticed during the preceding summer, where they 
did not apply in the case of the Yew. He con- 
ceived that these rules, when applied to several 
well-known Yew trees in Britain, must give 
the age considerably too great. Prof. Airy 
mentioned the echo which is returned by the 
open end of the tall chimney recently erected at 
Barnwell gas-works. Prof. Cumming then 
gave a statement of Melloni’s discoveries on 
the transmission of heat by radiation, through 
glass and crystallized bodies, illustrated by ap- 
paratus and experiments. 

Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for 1835.—Lent Term: Mondays, 
March 2, 16, and 30.—Easter Term: Mon- 
days, May 4, 18, and June 1.—Michaelmas 
Term: Friday (anniversary) Nov. 6, Mon- 
days, Nov. 16, 30, and Dec, 14. 


December 19. 


Chancellorship of the University. —On Fri- 
day last, the Marquis Camden was unani- 
mously elected to the office of Chancellor of 
this University, vacant by the death of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. Im- 
mediately after the election and the affixing the 
official seal to the letter to the new Chancellor 
announcing his appointment, the Deputation, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, several Heads 
of Houses, the Caput, and other officers of the 
University, proceeded to town, for the purpose 
of installing the Chancellor in his office ; and, 
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after the election had been announced to his 
Lordship, they were entertained by him at a 
very sumptuous dinner, On the following 
morning the deputation, which was joined by 
a large number of Members of the Senate 
usually resident in London, proceeded from the 
Thatched- House Tavern, in St. James's-street, 
to the Chancellor's residence in Arlington- 
street, 

Having arrived at the Chancellor's residence, 
and being introduced in due form, the Vice- 
Chancellor addressed his Lordship in an appro- 
priate speech. The rev. gent. expressed the 
yreat regret which the Geath of his Royal 
lighness, the late Chancellor, had excited in the 
tas and lamented the loss it had sus- 
tained. In speaking of the new Chancellor, 
Dr. French observed, that his disinterested 
public conduct and his private virtues were so 
well known that it was unnecessary for him to 
attempt to eulogize his exalted character. 

The necessary oaths were then administered 
and the statutes of the University presented to 
his Lordship ; after which he was addressed by 
the Public Orator in a very eloquent Latin 
speech, at the conclusion of which the Chan- 
cellor addressed the Deputation at great length. 

The Duke of Northumberland, Lord Prud- 

“hoe, Lord Bayning, Lord Brecknock, &c., 
were present during the ceremony. 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, a letter 
from the Marquis Camden, accepting the high 
honour conferred upon him, was read to the 
Senate, 

At a Co ation on Wednesday, his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland was appointed 
High Steward of this University, in the place 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwicke, 
deceased. 

At the same Congregation, Mr. C. Words- 
worth, of Trinity College, and Mr. Lofft, of 
King’s College, were appointed Examiners for 
the Pitt Scholarship. 


December 26. 


F. Fisher, B.A. of Jesus college, in this 
University, was lately elected a Fellow of that 
society. 

A convocation was held in the Senate- House, 
on Wednesday morning, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and reading the answer of the Duke of 
Northumberland, High Steward of the Uni- 
versity, to the letter written to his Grace, by 
the Public Orator, in the name of the Senate, 
announcing his Grace's election into that office. 

Craven and Pitt Scholarships—Notice has 
been given that there will be, on Monday the 
26th day of January 1835, an examination of 
candidates for the scholarships upon these foun- 
dations, lately holden by ‘IT. K. Selwyn, B.A. 
and Mr. C. R. Kennedy, both of Trinity college. 
The examiners for the Craven Scholarship are 
—the Vice-Chancellor, the five Regius Pro- 
fessors, and the Public Orator. —The examiners 
for the Pitt Scholarship are—the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Public Orator, the Regius Professor 
of Greek, Mr. Lofft, King’s college, Mr. ©, 
Wordsworth, of Trinity. 
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There will be congregations on the following 
days of the cantante Term :— 
Saturday, Jan. 24, (A.B, Com.) at Ten. 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, at eleven. 
Wednesday, —— 18, at eleven. 
Wednesday, Mar. 4, at eleven. 
Wednesday, ——— 18, at eleven. 
Friday, Apr. 3,( A.M. Incept, ) at ten, 
Friday 10, ( End of Term) at ten, 


Prize Sussrcrs. — The Vice-Chancellor 
has issued the following notice in the Univer- 


sity :— 

The most Noble Marquess Camden, Chan- 
cellor of the University, has signified to the Vice- 
Chancellor, his intention of giving, this year, a 
gold medal to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall compose the best English Ode, or the best 
English Poem in heroic verse, upon the follow- 
ing subject—* The Death of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester.” 

The subjects for Sir W. Browne's medals for 
the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, Delos. 
(2) For the Latin Ode, Belisarius. 
(3) For the Epigrams, ........ Amphora cepit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
The subject for the Porson prize for the 
resent year is—Shakspeare’s 3rd Part of King 
enry VI., Act II., Scene 2, beginning— 
Crir.——‘‘ My gracious liege ;” 
And ending— 

** To hold thine own, and leave thine own 

with him.” 

N.B. The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum acatalecticum. These exercises 
are to be accentuated, and accompanied by a 
literal Latin prose version, and are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1835. 

All the above exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor privately: each is to 
have some motto prefixed, and to be accom- 
panied by a paper, sealed up, with the same 
motto on the outside; which paper is to en- 
close another, folded up, having the candidate's 
name and college written within. The papers 
containing the names of those candidates who 
may not succeed will be destroyed unopened, 
Any candidate is at liberty to send in his exer- 
cise printed or lithographed. No prize will 
be given to any candidate who has not, at the 
time of sending in the exercises, resided one 
term at the least. 
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DURHAM. 


The Barrington Scholarships have been 
awarded to the following gentlemen of the uni- 
versity : viz.—Messrs. R. W. Furness, H. D. 
Griffith, R. Errington, and T. Watson. 


a II 


DUBLIN. 


Exhibitions have recently been founded in 
the University for students educated at the 
Royal schools, For students educated at 
Enniskillen and Dungannon schools, ten exhi- 
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bit:ons for each school, five of 501. per annum, 
and five of 301. per annum; and for students 
educated at Armagh school, five exhibitions of 
5Ol. per annum each, These exhibitions may 
be held for five years, provided that on two ex- 
aminations in each year the persons elected to 
them shall be placed in the first or second class 
of honours in Pit. Humanioribus. 

The examination of candidates for these ex- 
hibitions was held in Michaelmas Term, and 
the following students were elected :—to exhi- 
bitions of 50/., Flanaghan (John), from Ennis- 
killen school; Dobbin (Thomas), from Ar- 
magh ; and Law (Hugh), from Dungannon. 
To exhibitions of 30/., Carson (David), from 
Enniskillen school, and Peebles ( Robert Ben. ), 
from Dungannon. 

Exhibitions have also been founded for such 
students as have been educated at the schools 
on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, Esq., at 
Drogheda, Ennis, Galway, and Tipperary. 
Persons educated at these schools are eligible to 
the exhibitions from the period of their entering 
the University, and may bold them so long as 
they shall be resident in Trinity college, and 
until they shall be of Master's standing, pro- 
vided that no person shall hold an exhibition 
after the ashes ear who has not within that 
period obtained A te er honours, at least once, 
at the Term Examinations. The first exam- 
ination of candidates for these exhibitions was 
held in the Michaelmas Term, and the follow- 
ing students were elected :—Bindon ( William 
Francis ), from Ennis school; Lowe (Edward), 
Tipperary school. 

At the examinations held in Trinity college, 
on the Sth, 9th, and 10th days of December, 
the silver Medals for proficiency in the modern 
languages were ave to the following stu- 
dents :— For French, to Mr. Rynd (James G. ), 
Mr. Burgh ( Heury), Flanagan (John), Stritch 
(Andrew), Douglas, and Mr. Kenny (W.) 
For German, to Mr. Palliser (Christian); and 
for Italian, to Leeper ( Alexander. ) 





TRINITY COLLEGE, ISS4. 
Michaelmas Term Examinations. 
N.B. The names are arranged in the order 
of standing on the College Books. 
JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1N Science.—Senior Prite- 
men: Mr.* Murland, J. W. ; Stack, T. ; 
Chichester, W. ; Ball, J. ; Hopkins, R. ; 
Vickars, H. ; Glanville, J. ; M*Dowell, G. 
—Junior Prizemen; Willes, J. S. ; Baggot, 
Cc. E.; Keith, J. ; Butler, W.; Geran, R. 

Howourns 1N Cuassics,—Senier Prize- 


ee 








* The title of Mr., in the University of Dublin, 
is given to Fellow Commoncrs, 
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men: Stack, T.; Owgan, H.; Hopkins, R. ; 
Fenton, G. L. ; Colman, J. C.; Trevor, E. 
—Junior Prisemen: Mr. M‘Naghten, S. ; 
Ball, J.; Bull, J. ; Wilson, R; Drapes, V. 
P. ; Badham, L.; Morgan, W.; Treanor, E. 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours 1x Sctence.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Shaw, G. A.; Higgins, L.—Junior 
Prisemen: James, J.; Lynch, M.; Biggs, 
R.; Flynn, J. H.; Green, J.; King, R. 

Honovrs 1n Criassics.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Welsh, R.; Mr. Synnott, M.; Walsh, 
J.; Wade, B.; Tibbs, H. W. ; Wrightson, 
T. R.; King, R.; Ringwood, F. H. ; 
Eccleston, J.—Junior Prizemen: Mr. John- 
ston, R.; Mr Verschoyle, J.; Mr. Lynch, 
W. W.; Higginbotham, J. W. ; Hallam, E. ; 
Henn, T. R. ; Disney, J. W. K. ; Hallowell, 
J. W.; Finney, D.; Fletcher, G.; M‘Ilveen, G. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours tn Scrence.—Senior Prizemen : 
Mr. Kelly, C.; Connor, H.; Warren, R.; 
Sidney,'F. ; Roberts, M. ; Roberts, W. ; Beere, 
R.; Jellett, J. H.; Lawson, J. A.— Junior 
Prisemen: Mr. Herbert, R. ; Mr. Bayley, R. 
W. ; Merrick, S.; Ardagh, R. M.; Ovens, 
E. ; Sanders, T. ; Law, H. ; Meredith, E. 

Honours in Crassics.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Torrens, T. F.; Wrightson, R.; Ro- 
berts, W.; Jellett, J. H.; Lawson, J. A.; 
O'Callaghan, A.; Miller, Wm.; Graham, 
G.; Watson, J.; Ring, C. P. — Junior 
Prizemen: Mr. Knox, Wm.; Mr. Gal- 
wey, T.; Mr. Douglas, J. ; M‘Donagh, T. ; 
Hodder, G. F.; Smyth, C.; Roberts, M. ; 
Maturin, E.; Perrin, J.; Minnit, J.; Mere. 
dith, E.; Stewart, H.; Greene, J.; Macartney, 
J.; Wallen, G.; Murphy, P. ; O'Connor, W, 





Degree Examination. 


N. B. The Senior Moderators are placed in 
the order of merit; Junior Moderators in the 
order of standing on the college books. 


lnitio Termini S. Michaelis, habitis Examina- 
tionibus pro gradu Baccalaureatis in artibus, 
In Moderatores Seniores nominantur 


In Disciplinis Math. et Phys. : 1. Graves, 
C.; 2. Carson, J.—In Ethica et Logica: 1. 
Butler, G. A.; 2. Sherlock, H. H. ; 3. Peed, 
J., Soc. Com.—In Literis Humanioribus: 1. 
Wheeler, G. B. 

In Moderatores Juniores nominantur 


In Disciplinis Math. et Phys.: Beamish, 
F.; Orr, A. S.; Mockler, G.: Crampton, 
G. ; Finlay, R.—IJn Ethica et Logica: Todd, 
C. H.; Walsh, T. ; Crawford, C. S.; Chat- 
toe, R. ; Meade, J. ; Meade, F. 
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MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. J. G. 
Dowling, r. of St. Mary-de-Crypt, Glouces- 
ter; of Rev. A. Olivant, St. David's College ; 
of Rev. W. Harding, Sulgrave V., Northamp- 
tonshire; of Rev. i. A. Davies, Greenhead, 
near Huddersfield ; of Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, 
Blackheath ; of Rev. C. Miller, Cheswardine 
V., Salop ; of Rev. J. Kempthorne, Wedmore 
V., Somerset; of Rev. J. D. Hales, Char- 
mouth R. ; of Rev. T. Fuller, Eaton Place ; 
of Rev. A. Drummond, Charlton, Kent; of 
Rev. D. Wickham, Brook Green, Hammer- 
amith ; of Rev. C. Clifton, Beaumont-street, 
Oxford ; of Rev. T. D. Broughton, Bletch- 
ingley R. ; of Rev. W. Smith, Daesien Hall, 


Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. T. 
Evans, Salisbury; of Rev. J. Croft, Sher- 
borne; of Rev. J. H. ‘Talbot, Clifton R., 
Olney ; of Rev. C. Baylay, Ramsgate ; of 
Rev. A. L. Lambert, Ash P., near Farnham, 
Surrey ; of Rev. W. Dalby, Warminster V. ; 
of Rev. J. Sterling, Hurstmonceaux, Sussex ; 
of Rev. G. T. Ferrand, Tunstall R., Suf- 
folk; of Rev. W. C. L. Faulkner, Rodney- 
street, Pentonville; of Rev. R. Eden, Hack- 
ney ; of Rev. H. P. Hamilton, Warth R. ; 
of Rev. G. Burnaby, Somerby, near Melton 
Mowbray ; of Rev. B. Peile, Hatfield; of 
Rev. R. H. Hill, Britford V. 


MARRIAGES, 


The Rev. J. Macaulay, v. of Loppington, 
Salop, to Miss Large, of Malpas; Rev. J. 


Hambleton, Minister of the Chapel-of-Ease, 
Holloway, to Miss S. A. Lawrence, of Cole- 
brook-row, Islington; Rev. E. Hussey, of 
Chilton, to Jane, d. of the Rev. C. Wapshare, 
r. of East Hendred; Rev. H. Johnson, of 
Skerries, county of Dublin, to Emily, second 
d. of Dr. S. Crauford, of the Circus, Bath ; 
Rev. A. Daniel, of Exeter Coll., Oxon, A.M., 
to Eliza A., eldest d. of the late C, W. Crutt- 
well, Esq., Bath; Rev. H. Hutton, M.A., to 
Ann R., youngest d. of the Rev. R. Cautley, 
r. of Moulson, Bucks ; Rev. J. Goskin, A.B., 
to A. S., only child of Mr. H. Hill Budget, 
of Bristol; Rev. E. Synge, r. of Kilherrin, 
county Galway, to Emily, d.of Sir R. Steele, 
Bart., of the city of Dublin ; Rev. Mr. Crispin 
r. of Renhold and Ravensden, to Miss M. N. 
Nash, eldest d. of P. Nash, Esq. ; Rev. W. 
Duthy, r. of Sudborough, Northamptonshire, 
to Emma, youngest d. of the late Sir G. 
Robinson, Bart., of Grafton Park, Northamp- 
tonshire ; Rev. C. Vaughan, jun., to Emily, 
only d. of the late J. P. Reeve, Esq., near 
Reading ; Rev. H. V. Russell, B.A., r. of 
Rise, Yorkshire, Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, to Eliza, third d. of the late O. Tyl- 
den, Esq., of Torre Hill, Kent ; Rev. H. T. 
Wheler, r. of Berkley, Somersetshire, to Char- 
lotte, youngest d. of the Rev. C. E. Isham, r. 
of Polebrook ; Rev. J. Storer, jun., of Hem- 
ingford Grey, to Margaret A., eldest d. of the 
Rev. R. Tillard, of Bluntisham; Rev. J. 
Carlyon, of St. Merin, Cornwall, to Eliza J. M., 

oungest d. of the late G. Kingdon, Esq., of 

‘rome Selwood, Somersetshire. 








OBITUARY. 





Tux death of Mr. Sikes, of Guilshorough, is 
noticed in the usual place ; but the loss of such 
a person cannot be past over without a word of 
the gratitude and reverence which all ought to 
feel, and which very many do feel, for his cha- 
racter and memory. His thorough ary 
of igen a sound judgment on all the 
more difficult parts of it—his love of church 
order—his high and unbending principle—his 
munificence—his active, useful, Christian life— 
his true faith—his fervent, but calm and pure, 
piety, these were the qualities which entitle 

im to love, and gratitude, and bitter = 
They who know what the words ‘high 
churchman’ and ‘ Church-of- England piety’ 
means, bless God that so bright and genuine an 
example of both was so long held forth to the 


world ; and while they lament that they can 
see its light no longer shining among them, 
will treasure the precious lessons whic it af- 
forded, and will remember with joy the bless- 
ing and the peace which such a faith and such 
piety impart. ‘‘ The righteous is taken from 
the evil to come ;” and no one can doubt that, 
as Mr. Sikes had already seen but too much 
which was entirely to his views, his 
wishes, and his desires for the church, so his 
death has rescued him from seeing much which 
would have caused him yet — affliction. 
The course which he and they who think with 
him loved and followed so long may, perhaps, 
be renounced, but it will be for ‘‘ generations 
yet for to come” to see on which course God 
bestows his choicest blessings. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





rhe ** Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent."’ 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A testimony of respect and esteem has 
been presented by the bumbler classes to 
the Rev. F. Hose, curate of the parish of the 
Holy Trinity, in this town. It consists of an 
elegant silver tea-pot, purchased by small 
subscriptions varying | sa one penny to a 
shilling, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ A tribute of gratitude for zea- 
lous and faithful services rendered by 
the Rev. Frederick Hose to his attached 
congregation, which assembled at the 
School-Room, in Trinity parish, Cam- 
bridge, during the repairs of the Church, 
1854."— Ibid. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held 
on Tuesday, Dec. Sd., in the Town-Hall, 
and was very respectably attended ; the 
Rey. Dr. French, Vice-Chancellor, in the 
chair. 

CHESHIRE. 

Tarravre or Resrect.—On Monday, 
the &th of December, was presented to the 
Rev. J. W. Gowring, B.A., onleaving bis 
curacy of Witton, Northwich, Cheshire, a 
handsome gold watch, accompanied with a 
purse, which was subscribed for by members 
of his flock. On the inside case of the watch 
is inscribed :—‘‘A tribute of Respect, pre- 
sented to the Rev. J. W. Gowring, B.A., 
by members of his flock, for bis highly 
esteemed services while at Witton. Dec, 
1634.""— Record. 

On Monday, Dec. 8, a public meet- 
ing was held at Cheadle, for the purpose 
of organizing a district committee, in con- 
nexion with the propesed Diocesan Church 
Building Society. Edward Buller, Esq., 
M.P., presided, and Archdeacon Hodson 
explained to the meeting, at considerable 
length, the nature and objects of the con- 
templated institution. The resolutions 
adopted were similar to those passed at the 
Stafford meeting, for the same purpose; 
and in moving and seconding them, the 
assembly was addressed by several of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
Previous to separating, most of those pre- 
sent put down their names as donors or 
annual subscribers ; and among the former 
were James Watts Russell, sq. 100/. ; 
E. Buller, Esq. 30/.; Rev. FE. Weildon 
and J. Sneyd, Esq. 251. each ; and the Rev. 


B. Port, T. Powys, Esq., and W. Sneyd, 
201. each.— Derbyshire Courier. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Diocesan Cuvrecn Buitpine Socrery. 
—~-A highly respectable meeting of the 
clergy, magistrates, and gentry of the 
northern division of this county, was held 
on Friday, Dee. 19, at the Town-Hall, 
Chesterfield, for the purpose of forming a 
society for promoting the enlargement, 
building, and purchase of Churches and 
Chapels in connexion with the Established 
Church, at which Sir Geo. Sitwell, Bart. 
presided,—Ibid, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Cienoy or tHe ARCHDEACONRIFS OF 
Exerer ano Totnes.—In consequence of 
requisitions to that effect from the clergy 
of these archdeaconries to their archdea- 
cons, these venerable persons appointed 
meetings, for the purpose of considering 
some important interests of the church, 
and, if expedient, to express their con. 
fidence in the co-operation of the bishops 
with his Majesty’s government, in devis- 
ing a just and safe measure for a commu- 
tation of tithes; in correcting defective 
discipline ; and remedying such defects 
in polity as impair the efficiency of the 
church in securing the sacred object for 
which it was established, namely, the spi- 
ritual instruction of all classes of the 
people. — Exeter Post. 


THE ANSWER OF THE BISHOP TO THB 
ADDRESS OF THE ARCHDEACON AND 
CLERGY OF THK ARCHDEACONRY OF 
EXETER, 

** Palace, Exeter, Dee. 18, 1884. 

“ Dean Ma. Ancupeacon,—I have re- 
ceived the communication made to me by 
yourself and the clergy of your archdea- 
conry, with much satisfaction. This testi- 
mony of the confidence in the bishops can- 
not fail to strengthen our hands and hearts 
in the important work in which we may 
be invited to join, 

‘*On the frst particular mentioned in 
your address—the settlement of the tithe 
question—I have no hesitation in assuring 
you, that it is not only my own earnest 
wish, but also the wisb, as | firmly believe, 
of the bishops, as a body, to support any 
equitable measure for that purpose which 
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the government may propose. Having 
given you this assurance, 1 should have 
said no more on the matter, had not a 
statement been recently made, which de- 
mands from me more particular obser- 
vation, 

‘‘ In the report of a speech delivered at 
a numerous meeting in this county by a 
member of the late cabinet, the bishops 
have been arraigned, for having repeatedly 
thwarted the endeavours of his Majesty's 
ministers to settle this most perplexing 
question, and for having thwarted them 
on pleas of avery questionable character. 
It is there pany § that ‘In the session 
which has just passed, there was one, and 
more than one proposition with regard to 
tithes, which, on being submitted to the 
heads of the church, they declared should 
have their opposition in the House of 
Lords, conceiving they wero injurious to 
their interests: We (the ministers) did 
not think they were injurious; but we 
thought it useless to force through the 
House of Commons a measure which 
would have been defeated in the House of 
Lords.’ 

‘* Whether the words reported were 
really spoken, itis not for me to say. It 
is enough that they have not been dis- 
avowed by the noble person to whom they 
are attributed, and that, under the autho- 
rity of his name, they have obtained circu- 
lation, and, of course, credit, throughout 
the kingdom. This has imposed on me 
the pleasing duty — a duty which I owe 
to my brethren, to myself, and to the 
clergy at large—of availing myself of the 
opportunity which you now give me, to 
deny in the strongest terms, not only the 
accuracy, but the entire substance of this 
statement. No proposition on the subject 
of tithes was submitted to the bishops ; no 
deelaration of our intention to oppose any 
such measure of the government was made 
by us, nor by res one authorised by us, 
nor by any one whatever, so faras 1 have 
heard, or believe—certainly not by any 
one who, from his station or influence, 
could be reasonably supposed to be the 
organ of our opinions. 

‘*T make these assertions, not on my 
own recollection, merely, but after pre- 
vious inquiry in quarters where any 
failure of memory, or defect of informa- 
tion, on my part, could be abundantly sup- 
plied. If, however, I am wrong, I rejoice 
to think that the means of correcting my 
error must be within reach of him who is 
alleged to have made the charge. 

**T cannot doubt that, if he indeed 
made it, he will—for the sake of that 
cause which must be dearer to him than 


any other, the cause of truth and justice— 
he will state, plainly, what, and by whom, 
were the propositions made to us—who 
it'was that declared our intention to op- 
pose them in the House of Lords—and to 
whom, and when, such declaration was 
made. 

“On your second topic, the necessity 
of an improved a over the clergy— 
especially in the few cases (1 humbly 
thank God, when I consider how few!) of 
charges of memes ae hardly need as- 
sure you, that the bishops are most anxious 
to assist in correcting an evil which they, 
above all men, most deeply feel. 

‘* In truth, their anxiety on this subject 
has already evinced itself in no ambiguous 
way. Nearly three years ago, a detailed 
plan was presented by the ‘ Commission 
for inquiring into the practice and juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts,’ at 
the head of which were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and five other bishops; and 
it has been a great disappointment to us, 
that a bill—which, professing to carry 
that plan (or some other for the same pur- 
pose) into effect, was brought into the 
House of Lords, at the close of the session 
of 1833, by a leading member of the go- 
vernment, and was then ordered to be 
printed for general consideration during 
the recess—not ouly has not yet been pro- 
eeeded with, but never afterwards ap- 
peared in any shape. 

‘On the third matter on which you 
address me, the correction of defects in 
our ecclesiastical polity generally, or what 
is called church-reform, I bope I have, 
however imperfectly, anticipated the ne- 
cessity of lengthened remark, by the opi- 
nions which | expressed in my charge 
sixteen months ago. Other bishops have 
adopted a similar course: and of all, I 
may say with confidence, that they have 
the wish, and the determination, to do 
every thing which, on due consideration, 
shall be found necessary, or really expe- 
dient. Meanwhile, it is not our fault that 
nothing has yet been done. In the be- 
ginning of the session of 1833, we were 
taught by the first minister of the crown, 
in his place in parliament, to expect a com- 
munication from government on this im- 
portant subject. A similar announcement 
was made to us at the close of the last 
session. Such a communication, whenever 
it had come, would have found us, as was 
repeatedly intimated in the House of 
Lords by our revered primate, ready and 
anxious to perform our part. This feeling 
cannot be supposed to be less powerful in 
us at present. 


‘‘In conclusion, let me express my 
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earnest hope, and fervent prayer, (a prayer 
in which all my clergy will cordially join, ) 
that whatever measures be introduced 
affecting the establishment of the church, 
whether in England or in Ireland, they 
may be such as shall tend most effectually 
to promote what you justly call ‘ the 
sacred object for which the church is 
established—‘ the spiritual instruction of all 
classes of the people; in other words, 
that it may be their purpose, and by God’s 
blessing, their effect, not only to preserve, 
but also to extend the knowledge and the 
power of true religion in every part of the 
United Kingdom! To ensure such a re- 
sult, we of the clergy, all in our several 
stations, as you in the address before me 
most feolingly engage to do, must, with 
the Divine grace, exert our utmost zeal 
and diligence in faithfully discharging the 
high trust which God has committed to us. 
“ | am, dear Mr. Archdeacon, 
‘¢ Your affectionate friend and brother, 
‘“*H, Exeter.” 
“ The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Exeter.” 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Lyme.—A catholic chapel is to be erect- 
ed here in a short time: the land is pur- 
chased.— Bath Chronicle. 

On the 15th of December the Rev. W. 
F. Grove held his tithe audit at the rectory 
at Melbury Abbas, and abated his parish- 
ioners 10 per cent. on their composition, 
in consideration of the depressed state of 
agriculture. As soon as the cloth was 
removed, and the usual constitutional 
toasts had been given, the principal occu- 
vier rose and presented the rector with a 
ediionia silver goblet, having the follow- 
ing inscription : —*‘ Presented, by the tithe 
payers of Melbury Abbas, to their rector, 
the Rev. W. F. Grove, M.A., as a testi- 
mony of their regard, aftera pastoral con- 
nexion of more than 40 years, A.D. 1834.” 
—Salisbury Herald. 

The young gentlemen of the King’s 
School, Sherborne, have presented the re- 
spected second master, the Rev. Thomas 
James, with a bandsome silver tea service, 
upon which is inscribed the following gra- 
tifving testimonial :—‘* Reverendo viro 
Thoma James, A.M., erudito subprecep- 
tori hwe argentea sedulitatis, fidelitatis, 
comitatis—Testimonium. D,D. Discipuli.” 
— bid. 

DURHAM, 


The Rev. H. Lawson of South Shields, 
bas been presented by his congregation 
with a very elegant silver snuft-box, bear- 
ing a suitable inscription.— Ibid, 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the Bristol Association of the 
Friends of the United Church of England 
and Ireland was held on the 26th Nov., 
at the Horticultural Room, at the top of 
Park-street, for the purpose of “ agreeing 
to an Address to his Majesty, and Peti. 
tions to the two Houses of Parliament in 
support of the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” The company were ad- 
mitted by tickets, procured by previous 
application to the secretary—about 2000 
persons. Over the president’s chair was 
suspended the King’s declaration to the 
bishops, printed in gold, and decorated 
with colours of “ true blue.” At the same 
time the speakers were addressing the 
meeting, tables were laid in the adjoining 
gardens for signatures to the address and 
petitions. Precisely at eleven o’clock the 
committee and officers of the association, 
accompanied by the Irish deputation ( Rev. 
Messrs. Boyton and Sullivan) entered the 
room, amidst the applause of the meeting. 
Alderman Haythorne commenced the bu- 
siness of the meeting by briefly moving 
that the chair be taken byAlderman Daniel. 
—(Cheers.)—The chairman said that he 
thanked the meeting for the honour they 
bad done him in calling him to the chair 
on such a great and important occasion. 
Several able addresses were delivered amid 
much applause, and several appropriate re- 
solutions, and a petition, were unanimously 
adopted. The meeting passed off ex- 
tremely well.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

The address to the King has received 
upwards of seven thousand signatures. 

The following is the petition agreed to : 
‘* To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual 

and Temporal of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 

assembled. 

“We, the undersigned Magistrates, 
Clergy, Bankers, Merchants, and others, 
inhabitants of the city of Bristol and its 
neighbourhood, are again urged by an im- 
perative sense of duty, to submit to your 
Right Honourable House our deep and 
awful conviction of the danger to which 
the Protestant reformed religion is ex- 
posed, by that alarming spirit of innovation 
which has been suffered to gain force in 
the land, and which, in its indiscriminate 
rage for destruction, threatens to respect 
no institution, however hallowed by time, 
or endeared to our affections by the recol- 
lection of the virtues they bave fostered, 
or the benefits they have been the means 
of conferring on the country. 

‘* That the overthrow of our Protestant 
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church is the main object to which the 
enemies of all government are now direet- 
ing their efforts, is but too apparent. If 
any evidence of this fact, beyond the re- 
peated and systematic attacks upon the 
rights and property of the establishment, 
were wanting, we have it in their own 
avowed declarations, put forth at their 
general meetings, and circulated in the 
public press. Nor is the danger the less 
urgent or the duty of resistance the less 
imperative, that the blow is, in the first 
instance, aimed at that portion of the ve- 
nerable fabric which has been reared in the 
sister kingdom. ‘To our Protestant bre. 
thren in Ireland has been consigned the 
defence of the princrpal outwork of our 
church constitution ; with which is identi- 
fied the safety of the citadel itself; and 
never have they been found wanting in the 
discharge of this sacred trust. In times of 
public danger thev have indeed been al- 
ways the first at theirstation; and it is to 
their devoted beroism and constancy tliat 
we are indebted, under God, for the main- 
tenance of the integrity of our national 
church, and the conseqaent preservation of 
the United kmpire from dismemberment. 

“ We feel called on, therefore, by every 
motive that can animate a Christian breast, 
by our reverence for the common cause, 
in the defence of which they are engaged ; 
by our gratitude for their past services, as 
well as by our sympathy in their present 
danger, to come forward to their assistance 
in their hour of need. ‘To desert them at 
such a crisis would be not merely an act 
of cowardice, but a base betrayal of a great 
Christian obligation. It is a duty which 
we owe to our King, our Country, and our 
God, to declare that there is no sacrifice 
we are not ready to make, no extremity we 
are not prepared to endure, rather than 
abandon the defence of a cause to which 
we are conscientiously and devotedly at- 
tached, andinthe maintenance of which we 
are firmly persuaded is involved all that we 
hold most dear—the free enjoyment of our 
civil and religious liberties, and the conti- 
nuance of the Divine favour which, since 
the time of the establishment of our re- 
formed apostolical church, in its present 
purity of doctrine and constitution, has 
been so signally and so bounteously ‘shed 
upon this happy land. 

‘¢ The miseries and privations to which 
the ministers of the Lrish church ere ex- 
posed in their present arduous struggle, in 
defence of its most sacred rights, no feeling 
mind can contemplate without horror. We 
deeply sympathize in their sufferings, and 

cannot sufficiently express our admiration 
of the Christian fortitude with which they 
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have been borne. With gratitude we ac- 
knowledge the great obligation we owe to 

your lordships, for your watchful care over 
their rights and interests, asevinced in your 
recent rejection of a measure by which the 
church establishment in Ireland would 
have been eventually subverted. We im- 
plore the continuance of your powerful 
protection, and anxiously look forward to 
the adoption of prompt and effectual mea- 
sures for the relief of the Irish clergy ; 
either by enforcing the due payment of 
the revenues provided for their support 
by the wisdom and piety of our ancestors, 

and which have been of late so unjustly 
and unlawfully withheld; or by the substi- 
tution of a full and ample compensation in 
their room, 

* And, above all, it is our most earnest 
and anxious petition, that your Right Ho- 
nourable House will not entertain any 
legislative measures calculated to preju- 
dice the rights of our Protestant church, 
as established in the United Kingdom, or 
to afiect its stability ; but that by a prompt 
and decisive manifestation of your deter- 
mination to discountenance every such at- 
tempt, you will quiet the apprehensions of 
all true friends of religion, and put a final 
extinction to the hopes of its enemies.” 

ESSEX, 

Bisnors Warrnam.—On Sunday, Oc- 
tober the 12th, a very ra en sermon 
was preached by the Rey. ‘I. Scard, M.A., 
in the parish church, to a refs and re- 
spectable congregation, on his leaving the 
curacy. Above one thousand two hundred 
persons were assembled to testify their 
respect towards the rev. gentleman. The 
text was taken from 27th verse of the 20th 
chapter of Acts. The inhabitants of the 
parish have also testified their approbation 
of Mr, Seard’s ministerial duties, by pre- 
senting him with a piece of plate, of the 
value of 701., which was presented on the 
14th, at a public breakfast. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The Rev. T. S. Ginger, minister of 
George-street Chapel, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
has been presented with a handsome piece 
of plate—a subscripton by his congrega- 
tion. —Salisbury Journal. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Sr. Nseors.— Notwithstanding the state 
of the estrangement and want of fellow 
feeling said to be so general between the 
pastor and the flock, still, at the present 
time instances are continually occurring, 
when the Church is evidently proved to be 
too fixed in the affections of her sons, to 
fear the arts of those who would g!ory in 
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the utter downfal of the Altar and the 
Vhbrone. At St. Neots, in Huntingdonsbire, 
in consequence of the tidelity and unweari- 
ed exertions of the Rev. J. Appleton, M.A., 
in the general duties of the parish, and 
likewise of his activity and personal exer- 
tions and influence in procuring the assist- 
ance of the neighbouring clergy, whereby 
a third service has been established i in the 
church, the congregation have increased 
his salary fifty pounds for the present year, 
and intimated their intention of making the 
same permanent duritig his stay amongst 
them. Here, then, we find the apostolic 
precept is listened to, the people know them 
that minister amongst them in spiritual 
things. They appreciate the characters of 
those devoted to their Master's service ; 
they feel the importance of having an au- 
thorized ministry amongst them, who, 
whilst they are personally ‘independent, are 
the servants of all men for the Lord’s sake. 
— Cambridge Chronicle. 
KENT. 

At the close of the audit, the dilapidated 
state of the beautiful cloisters of Canter- 
bury cathedral was reported to the pre- 
bendaries then assembled, and it appeared 
thata large sum would be required for their 
repair, in addition to the many costly works 
now in progress. The Rev. Mr. Peel 
immediately rose and stated, that be had, 
in bis will, bequeathed the sum of 1000. 
to be laid out for the general advantage of 
the fabric ; but he felt that on no occasion 
could that sum be better bestowed than 
under the present circumstances. He 
therefore requested their immediate accept- 
ance of it. This is but one of many in- 
stances of the munificence of the Rev. 
gentleman. It was but a short time ago he 
made a donation of 600/, towards the erec- 
tion of a tower for bis parish church, in 
W orcestershire.—Aentish Observer. 

The parishioners of Wingham have pre- 
sented, by deputation, a handsome silver 
snuff-box to the Rev. T. B. Round, M.A., 
as a mark of their unqualified respect and 
esteem for the manner in which he has 
performed the clerical duties of the parish 
during the period that they have devolved 
upon him. —I/bid, 


LANCASHIRE, 

One of the most satisfactory meetings 
in favour of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge which has been held 
in any district, was held this month at 
Manchester. An account of it will be 
given in the next number, 


Mawnecnesten Cuuren Rares. — The 


triumph of the enemies of the Church in 


Manchester has been sbort. Mr. broome 
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who was appointed to examine the validity 
of the votes given during the contest upon 
the question of a Church Rate for the cur- 
rent year, has now made his report, and 
the result of the scrutiny is a majority of 
three hundred and fifty-eight votes in favour 
of the rate, It will probably be in the 
recollection of our cuallien, that at the close 
of the pool there was an apparent majority 
of 1,122 against the rate, the numbers being 
—for the original motion, 5,897 ; for the 
amendment, 7,019. At the close of the 
scrutiny the numbers stand thus: 

For the original motion......57 12 

For the amendment were DOA 

Majority in favour of the rate.358 
Most heartly do we congratulate the friends 
of the Church on this result ; a result, the 
importance of which will be best appreci- 
ated by those who were witnesses to the 
exertions that were made to obtain a dif- 
ferent one, and to the exultation with 
which the anti-Church faction announc- 
ed their temporary triumph. The lavish 
expenditure of money, and the mean 
and fraudulent artifices by which that 
temporary triumph was purchased, will be 
in the recollection of the Manchester pub- 
lic; and if any thing should increase the 
satisfaction which we derive from seeing 
the honest, unostentatious exertions of the 
friends of the Church crowned with success, 
it would be the pleasure of witnessing the 
defeat of a faction, who had the meanness 
to resort to the most disgraceful expedients 


to accomplish their purpose. — Manchester 
Courier. 





Protestant Meetine at Liverroor.— 
On Friday, November @1st., a meeting of 
the friends of the Established Church was 
held in the Amphitheatre, Great Charlotte- 
street, Liverpool, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a deputation from the Irish Clergy, and 
of adopting such measures as the critical 
position ot the sister Establishment in 
Ireland might require. Lord Kenyon pre- 
sided, supported by many of the neighbour- 
ing resident gentry, and his Lordship was 
accompanied on his entrance by the Rev. 
Messrs. Boyton and O'Sullivan, the Irish 
deputies, who were cordially welcomed by 
the meeting. At the conclusion of the 
speeches of these Rev. gentlemen, an ad- 
dress to his Majesty—expressive of the 
deepest sorrow that their Protestant breth- 
ren in Ireland no longer found, under the 
administration of the law, protection for 
their persons and property, and earnestly 
imploring his Majesty to raise from des- 
pondency the persecuted branch of the 
Establishment in that countryv—was moved 
by W. Hulton, Esq., and carried amidst the 
In the course of 


cheers of the meeting. 
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Mr. Boyton's speech he warmly congratu- 
lated the meeting on the change in the 
ministry, observing that the late ministers 
had by their acts reduced the Protestants 
of Ireland to such a situation, that if that 
system had been continued, Ireland would 
have been separated from England, the 
bond which united them—the Protestants 
—being deprived of strength, Mr. O’Sul- 
livan contended, that the late government 
measures shewed a disposition on the part 
of the late ministery to weaken the Protes- 
tant Church, and to render it unable to 
resist the attacks ofits enemies. He shewed 
this by alluding to the operation of four 
measures—Anti-scriptural education—sup- 
pression of the Bishopricks—the Church 
temporalities Bill—and the Protestant cen- 
sus.— Liverpool Standard, 


MIDDLESEX, 

At a meeting of the rate-payers of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, held to receive the 
report of the committee of vestry, relative 
to the office of clerk in orders, the Rev. 
Mr. Duckenfield, the new vicar, was unani- 
mously voted to the chair.* ‘This was the 
first vestry meeting at which the vicar of 
the parish has presided, or even been pre- 
sent, for the last two hundred years. ‘his 
fact was hailed as an omen of peace and 
concord in this hitherto agitated parish. 
A number of gentlemen addressed the 
meeting in a conciliatory spirit; and it 
was unanimously resolved, that the report 
should be referred back to the committee, 
so to amend it as to prevent, if possible, 
any irritation to any party, and to bring 
about peace in this long disturbed parish. 
— Globe, 

We learn from the Morning Chronicle, 
that Dr. Lushington assisted a mob of 
1800 or 2000 people, as the journal quoted 
asserts, to desecrate, by a political meet- 
ing, the church of St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, on Wednesday night. It is the 
duty, the sworn judicial function of Dr. 
Lushington, to prevent and punish such 
profane abuse of edifices dedicated to the 
service of the Almighty. We think that 
some Christian inhabitant of the parish of 
St. Leonard’s ought to cite the learned 
doctor, for brawling in a church, before the 
judge of the Consistory—viz., before the 
Doctor himself. —Standard. 

NationaL Benevorent Institution, 
The annual and general meeting of the 
governors and subscribers to this charity 
took place on the 27th, at Freemasons’ 
Hall, on which occasion there were twenty 
pensioners added to the number of those 
whose declining years are supported, 


* Query.—Was not this his right as vicar 
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whose sufferings are alleviated, whose 
wants are relieved from its funds; there 
will therefore be now two hundred and 
fifty pensioners placed on the establish- 
ment, each of them in the receipt of from 
20/. to SOl. per annum, requiring upwards 
of 6,0001, per annum for the payment of 
the pensions. Her Masrsry and the 
Royal Family, with many of the nobility 
and otis humane and beneficent charac- 
ters, are the zealous and active friends of 
this justly esteemed and valuable instita- 
tion.— Morning Post. 

The Morning Post of December 15th, 
—says :‘* Notice was given on Sunday in 
Greenwich Church, during divine service, 
that a meeting would be held one evening 
during this week, to consider an address to 
his Masesry, onthe subject of the dismissal 
of his late Ministers! The rector of 
this church was private tutor in Earl 
Grey's family.” Is this true? 

Mr. Spring Rice, and several other 
members of the late Administration, have 
lately made a Government grant to a cer- 
tain Dr. Polding (lately made by the Pope 
a Catholic Bishop, and ordered by the 
Pope to go to Australia, to re-establish a 
Catholic mission in that colony), of one 
thousand pounds per annum; moreover, 
the grant has been increased by an addi- 
tional grand ofa thousand acres of land in 
any part of New South Wales, in order that 
Dr. Polding may found a Catholic College 
there; further, Mr. Spring Rice has 
agreed to pay the passage or outfit of Dr. 
Polding, and of the Catholic priests who 
are intended to accompany him. The 
question, therefore, must be considered in 
two points—ist, whether the hing of 
England or the Pope of Rome is to ma- 
nage the spiritual aflairs of the British 
colonies? Secondly, whether or not the 
people of England are to be taxed in 
order to pay for the maintenance of a Ca- 
tholic Bishop in New South Wales? It 
is intended that this Dr. Polding should 
sail for Australia in the first week of 
January next; he may be heard of at Dr. 
Branston’s, a Catholic Bishop, living at 
35, Golden-square.—Correspondent of the 
Standard. 

A vestry was held in the parish church 
of St. Mary, Islington, on Thursday, De- 
cember 4th, for the purpose of making a 
Church and other rates. ‘The 
assembled to oppose the rate, but were 
beaten by at least ten to one, by a show 
of hands.— Albion. 

Sr. Luke's, Cuersea.—On Thursday 
evening, December ith, a public vestry 
was held for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the committee of vestry appointed 


radicals 
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to inquire into the duties and emoluments 
of the office of sexton, the Rector in the 
chair. The report, in substance states 
that, in the opinion of the committee, the 
parish will appoint an individual, to be 
denominated a superintendant, to perform 
the duties of sexton, and of watching over 
the operations of the grave-digger, at 
u salary of 5%. per year, the church- 
wardens to receive the fees and emolu- 
ments of sexton, thereby making an addi- 
tion to the parochial funds of a sum about 
8501, per annum. The report was received 
with great applause, and carried.— Record. 

On Ibursday, December 18th, a special 
general meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, was held at 
the society's house, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of making a grant of money in aid 
of a fund, to be raised by subscription, for 
promoting the religious instruction of the 
emancipated negroes in the British West 
Indies, The meeting was called at the 
particular recommendation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who took the chair 


upo nm the occuslon, lhe 1} isho | s ol Lon- 
don, Llandaff, and Barbadoes, were also 
present, as well as many of the clergy, 
and a number of individuals of high re- 


spectability. ‘Lhe secretary read various 


communications from the West India 
Islands, stating the increased avidity of 
the negroes ter instruction since their 


emancipation, The report of the standing 


committee stated that the Society for 
Conversion and 
the 


the 
Keli Instruction of 


ted a sum ol 


1OUuS 


Negroes, bad gran » UR? 


tor these Purposes, aud that the lneor o- 
rated Society tor the Vropas ition of the 
Gospel in Foreiva Tarts was expe ected to 
do the ; 

mending the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian) Knowledce to un 

10,000/, in 


aid of the tund, 
aeceded to.. Times, 
Sr. Joun’ 


tin Ss, 


Editor of the 


same, and concluded by recom- 


ike a erant of 
which Was 
NEWFOUNDLAND. —( To the 


limes. )—Sin,—Having been 


lately round Bonavista Bay, in the way of 


business, which le d me 
little settlements, | much 
astonished to find the children able to add 
up the price of every thing. 1 was thus 
led on to inquiry, and | do not know that 
1 met with a child in the bay who could 
not read and write.—To find this know- 
ledge in so many little bve places sur 
prised me, until | 

obtained the means o' 


lito 
was 


most of the 


very 


discovered they all 


instruction t) 


re veh 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Foreign Parts, which does so 
much good in other provinces. In seve 
oreight places there were schools el 
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that Society, with 20, 50, and even 60 
children, who understood every thing 
needful in ordinary life; and yet the in- 
come of these masters, in some cases, did 
not exceed fifteen pounds a-year; while 
in other places, too small for a school, a 
gift of two or three pounds a-year to some 
servant secured to the children Sunday in- 
struction. 

I have been sorely grieved to hear that 
all these schools are to be abolished at the 
end of the present year; and if you will 
please to make this public i in your paper, | 
am in hope that some one will publish a 
list of the schools, and the number of 
children taught, with the amount of sala- 
ries and little grants, which mav induce 
the House of Assembly 


to provide such 
a small sum as is 


necessary to sup- 
port those extensively beneficial establish- 
ments, which s seem to have fone on so 
quickly doing good for vears, that many 
persons sc arcely know them to exist in the 


Is'and A Cuitp’s 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
lhe Rev. John Ferme, A.M., of Blan- 
kesley, lowcester, N« rtbampton, late Fel- 
low of Caius College, 
Head 


Classical 


PRIeND, 


has resigned the 
situation of Master of the Devon- 
port School, to which he was 
elected a short time since.—Cuml. Chron. 


NORTHUMBERL 


Lb ks AND, 
A meeting rof 


the rate pavers of the par 
rish of Hexham, was convened in the 
Abbey Church, on Thursday, 17th De- 
cember, for the purpose of fixing a church 
rute for the present year. A rate of 
pence in the pound having been 
and seconded, an amendment for the ad- 
journment of the meeting for a year wa 


ts 


two- 


proposed 


re po SP ( 1, HT id seco! ded by Mr. J Se] ly 
Ridle who took the opportunity of ad- 
rye some opprobrious terms to the 


chairman (the 
which drew a 
dignation 


clergyman of the parish), 
own upon him the just in. 
of the meeting, whocalled for a 
division. The rate was immediately car- 
ried by a show of hands, the majority 
being full four to one. 
vestry meeting has been 


in Hexham.— Ne: 


A more numerous 
seldom witnessed 
Journal. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Batrurastoxn.—On 
November, 
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Sunday, the 
the parish church of 
easton, near Bath 


performance of 
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loth 
Bath- 
, was re-opened for the 
divine service, havit (Y 
been closed some months for repair, 


and 
fi ir the addition of and railery 
to the sa 


which now contain 
600 sit that number 
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anew aisle 
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children. On this interesting occasion, 
prayers having been read by the Vicar, 
the Rev. Spencer Madan, the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese preached an admirable 
sermon from Vsalm Ixxxiv. 1. Through 
the liberal exertions of the respected in- 
cumbent and his parishioners, an organ 
has been newly erected in the church. 
The musical services of the day were 
ably executed. The church was crowd- 
ed, the fineness of the day having in- 
duced the attendance of numerous per- 
sons from Bath and the surrounding 
parishes. In the evening, the Rev. 
Joshua Nussev, Curate, read prayers, 
and the Vicar delivered an appropriate 
discourse from Hebrews x. 25. ‘The col- 
lection at the doors (morning and evening ) 
amounted to 304, 
the church affords nearly 200 additional 
sittings. It is highly creditable to the pa- 
rishioners to add, that the whole sum 
expended, amounting to 1,000/,, has been 
raised (without any parochial rate, or 
application to the Church-building So- 
ciety) almost entirely by their own vo- 
luntary contributions. 


On Friday week, a handsome silver sal- 
ver was presented tothe Rev. Il. B. New- 
man, A.M., late Assistant curate of St. 
John’s Parish, Glastonbury, by a deputa- 
tion of three of the principal inhubitants 
of that town, bearing the following in- 
scription :—-** A Token of Esteem from 
the Inhabitants of Glastonbury to the 
Rev. H. B. Newman, M.A., in remem- 
brance of the kind, faithful, and Christian 
discharge of his pastoral duties whilst 
among them. A.1). 1834.”— Record. 

Tne Cneren or Exoranp Lay Asso- 
cration,—A meeting of this Association, 
took place at the Upper Assembly Rooms, 
on Saturday the 6th., on which occasion 
the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan attended; who 
stated the present condition of the Irish 
Church, and advocated its cause. Mr. 
Sullivan also combatted§ several erro- 
neous opinions which had been propagated 
relative to the revenues of the church, and 
described the state of the South of Ireland 
in such terms as to powerfully impress his 
auditors. If his statements be true, the 
people can hardly be considered in a civi- 
lized state, being as deplorably miserable 
as poverty, ignorance, and superstition can 
make them, and their passions worked upon 
to a state so inimical to peace and order, 
that as from official documents it was shewn 
560 assassinations had been committed in a 
period of two years. The Rev. Mr. Tot- 
tenham and several other speakers elo- 
quently addressed the meeting. The Bishop 
presided: who, in speaking of His Ma. 
jesty’s firm attachment to the Church, said 
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he heard him express himself to the effect, 

‘that, when he forsook the Church, may 

God forsake him.” — Bath Journal, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A public meeting was held in the Grand 
Jury Room, Shirehall, Stafford, on Wed. 
nesday, Nov. ¢6th, for the purpose of 
forming a Branch Society, in connection 
with the proposed Diocesan Institution, 
for “ Promoting the Enlargement, Build- 
ing, and Purchase of Churches and Cha- 
pels.”’ The attendance was numerous and 
highly respectable. There were present 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Ward, Lord Sandon, H. 1H. William- 
son, Esq., (the High Sheriff,) Thomas 
Hawkes, Esq., M P., John Bateman, Fsq., 
Ralph Bourne, Esq., Ralph Sneyd, Esq., 
J. Tomlinson, Esq., and numerous other 
influential county gentlemen; also the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hodson, and most 
of the clergymen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Before the meeting separated, 
donations to the amount of 1,700/., with 
many annual subscriptions, were announc. 
ed. The Earl of Harrowby headed the 
list with 300/,, the Bishop followed with 
v004, Lord Ward, the High Sheriff, J. 
Bateman, Esq., R. Bourne, Fsq., R. 
Sneyd, Fsq., and J. Tomlinson, hsq., con- 
tributed 100/, each, and Miss Ulinckes 
(by the Rev. H. Moore,) 100/.— Morning 
Herald. 

SUFFOLK. 


Sacnitecre.—Between Sonday, the 7th 
instant, and the Wednesday following, the 
parish church of Fressingfield, near Bun- 
gay, Suffolk, was broken open by some 
thieves, who forced open the parish chest, 
and carried off the whole of the commu- 
nion plate, consisting of a silver flagon, 
weighing forty ounces; a chalice, with 
cover, weighing twenty ounces; a silver 
plate for alms, weighing twenty ounces ; 
and one silver plate for bread, weighing 
fifteen ounces, with a short Latin inserip- 
tion engraved thereon.—Cambridge Chro- 
nicle. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


Cuvrew Rary ar Birmincnam.—The 
poll finally closed on Saturday afternoon, 
isthinst. ‘The Birmingham Gazette saya, 
‘* The gross state of the poll, as declared 
by the Opposition party, is—lor the rate, 
1723—against it, 6699—leaving an appa- 
rent majority of 4976 against the rate. In 
quoting these numbers, it is important, 
however, to state, that while on the part 
of the supporters many who desired to vote 
for the rate were kept from polling, on ac- 
count of their not being assessed, and, 
therefore, disqualified, a very large pro- 
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— of the votes against the rate will 
ve found, upon the scrutiny, to be com- 
posed of persons not assessed, and which 
will, in all probability, therefore be struck 
off. It will also be the business of the 
scrutineers to affix to the name of each 
person the number of votes to which, 
under the Vestry Act, he 
These two points ascertained and rectified, 
it is the opinion of those best qualified to 
give an opinion, that the majority of real 
votes will ultimately be found to be in 
favour of the rate.”’ 

On Wednesday, Dec, 17th, a numerous 
und highly respectable meeting was held 
at Dee’s Royal Hotel, Birmingham— 
Theodore Price, Esq., in the chair, when 
the following declaration was unanimously 
adopted, and signed by all present :—‘‘*We, 
the undersigned Magistrates, Clergy, 
Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
other inhabitants of Birmingham and its 
vicinity, feel it our duty at the present 
time, when efforts are being made to effect 
a separation of Church and State, thus 
publicly to declare our firm determination 
zealously to support the Protestant Church 
Establishment in its connection with the 
State, and to maintain in its integrity the 
british Constitution, being ready at the 
same time to promote every safe and tem- 
perate measure for the correction of real 
evils aud proved abuses.”’ 


— Birmingham 
Crazetie. 


WILTSHIRE, 

Oa Thursday, the 27th Nov.,a valuable 
piece of plate was presented to Dr. James, 
the late curate of Calne. ‘The plate consists 
of a richly-wrought salver, of the value of 
seventy guineas, the execution of which re- 
flects great credit on Messrs. Payne and 
Sons, of Bath, the manufacturers. The 
salver is enriched by the arms of Dr. 
James, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion:—*' Presented to the Rev. J. Bb. 
James, B.C. L..M.D.,F.L.S., by his friends 
at Calne, in testimony of their high respect 
for his character as a clergyman, 1854.” 

Our venerable cathedral (Salisbury ) nar- 
rowly escaped destruction yesterday morn- 
ing. It appears that the lad, whose duty 
it is to light the fires for warming the 
edifice prev ious to the commencement of 
divine service, had not used due care in 
placing a brazier filled with lighted char- 
coal, in the organ loft; and shortly after, 
a man engaged about the building dis- 
covered a volume of smoke ascending from 
the loft. An alarm was immediately given, 
when it.was discovered that a portion of the 
ignited charcoal had fallen from the brazier, 
and bad already melted some lead work, 
and set fire to the adjoining tmbers. By 
the prompt exertions of Mr. Biddlecombe, 
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and other individuals, who obtained an in- 

stant supply of water, the flames were 
arrested in their progress; but had the fire 
remained undiscovered a short time longer, 
the choir, and probably the entire building, 
would have been inevitably reduced to a 
heap of ruins.— Portsmouth Herald. 

A public meeting was held at the Green- 
row Rooms, Portsmouth, on the 17th of 
November, for the purpose of establishing 
a society for the protection of the interests 
of the Church of England. The rowm was 
completely crowded with nearly all the 
rank, wealth, and influence of the place ; ; Sir 
Lucius Curtis, Bart., in the chair. The 
resolutions were all carried unanimously. 
Nine hearty cheers were then given for the 
Church, and the meeting broke up. One 
hundred and fifty persons enrolled them- 
selves as members of the society, before 
the room was cleared.— Morning Herald. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Normanton Cuurcn Ratr.—On the 
27th of November, a meeting was held 
in the vestry of Normanton Church, for 
the purpose of laying a rate for its ne- 
cessary repairs, Ac. Mr. J. Denison, 
farmer and maltster, presided on the occa- 
sion. The churchwardens proposed a rate 
of threepence, the same in amount as that 
of last year. An amendment was proposed 
of a three-halfpenny rate, which, after 
some observations, was carried. — Leeds 
Paper. 

SCOTLAND. 

By a melancholy coincidence of circum- 
stances, the Scottish Episcopal Church bas 
within three days been deprived by death 
of three of her venerable and oldest clergy- 
men,viz., the Very Rev. Alexander Shand, 
Dean of the diocese of Aberdeen, and for 
upwards of forty-four years minister of the 
episcopal congregation of Arradoul, near 
Buckie, where he died on the eve ning of 
the 10th ultimo; Rev. Alexander Cruik- 
shank, for many years minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel at Muthil, in Pertshire, 
on the 11th ultimo; and the Rev. George 
Garden, minister of the Episcopal Chapel 
at Stonehaven, early in the morning of the 
13th of November. —Aberdeen Journal. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Mail contains a va- 
luable report of returns, presenting a com- 
parative view of Protestant and Roman 

Catholic property, in 241 parishes, taken 
aan the most Roman Catholic parts of 
Ireland, but taken altogether at hazard. 
The general result is—Protestant property, 
2,002,227 acres; Roman Catholic pro- 
pertv, 71,404 acres. Protestant tithe com- 
position, in the same parishes, 82,581! 


Roman Catholic composition, 2,857/. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Rose's (Rev. J. H.) Hulsean Lectures for 1833. 
SVO. 8s. 

Mortimer’s Sermons on Death. Vol.1. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

Sumner’s St. John. 2 vols. 12mo0. Qs. 

Howard’s Lessons on the Old Testament. Part I. 
crown 8vo. 58. 

The Christian Family’s Assistant. By the Rev. 
H. L. Popplewell. Fifth Edition. 8vo. en- 
larged. 15s. 

The Public Worship of God, Tlustrated and En. 
forced. By the Rev. J. Thomson. 12mo. 5s. 

Sharon Turner’s Sacred History. Vol.11. 8vo. las. 

Lawson’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 

St. John’s Gospel, Greek, Latin, and English, 
interlinear. 8vo. 6s. 

A a Grammar for the New Testament. 8vo. 
4s. Od. 

Triglott Evangelists, interlinear. 8vo. With 
Grammar, 31s. 6d.; without, 28s. 

Pearson’s Hulsean Essay. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
24s. 

The Anti-Sectarian, with Brief Memoir of the 
Life of a Wanderer from the Fold of Christ. 
Written by Himself. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Scots Worthies. 2 vols. §vo. Vol. I. con- 
taining Memoirs of their Lives; Vol. Il. Their 
Last Words and Dying Testimonies. Edited 
by a Clergyman of the Church of Scotland; 
with Preface, by W. M‘Gavin. New Edit. 24s. 

Sketches of Corfu. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, for 1834. 4s. 

Burford Cottage. 12mo, 7s. 

Mitchell’s Acharnenses. 8vo. 10s. 

Martin’s British Colonies. Vol. I1I. Possessions, 
North America. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

Simple Hymns and Poems for Infant Schools. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. ' 

Tourrier’s French Model. Book. 8vo. 8s. 

A Narrative of Events in the South of France, 
and of the Attack on New Orleans, 1814, 1815. 
By Captain J. H. Cooke. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bell’s Practical Elocutionist. l2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Family Prayers, with Meditations and Hymns. 
By the Rev. Augustus M, Toplady, A.B. New 
Edition. 18mo. 2s. 

Pastoral Appeals on Personal, Domestic, and So- 
cial Prayer. By the Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton. I8mo. 2s, 

Turner’s Annual Tour, for 1835. 21s. 

Arfwedson’s Canada. 2vols, 8vo. 28s. 

Tales of a Physician. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Little Villager’s Verse 
Book. Demy 18mo. 1s. 

Tales of Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical Souvenir. Royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bloomfield’s Aischyli Choephorere. Third Edit. 
SvoO. 8s. 

Bechstein’s Cage Birds. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mos¢eley’s Mechanics applied to the Arts. Small 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Hore Hebraice; an Attempt to Discover how 
the Argument of the Epistie to the Hebrews 
must have been understood by those therein 
addressed. With Appendices on Messiah’s 
Kingdom, &c. &c. By George, Viscount 
Mandeville. Royal 8vo. 168. 

Dr. Pye Smith’s late Monthly Meeting Sermon, 
onthe Temper to be observed towards cach 
other by Christians of Different Denomina- 
tions ; to which he has annexed, a Letter to 
the Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D., &c., in Reply to 
that Gentleman's Letter to Dr. S., entitled 
** Dissent Unscriptural and Unjustifiable.’’ 


IN THE PRESS, 


Some Account of the Writings of Clement of 
Alexandria. By the Bishop of Lincoln, 

A Second Volume of Parochial Sermons. By the 
Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A. 

Observations on the History and Ministry of St. 
Peter, Lllustrative of the Truth of the Christian 
Revelation. By the Rev. Philip Stanhope 
Dodd, M.A. 

The Life of Bishop Jewel. By the Rev. C. W, 
Le Bas, M.A. 

The Second Part of Mr. Greswell’s Exposition of 
the Parables. 

A New Edition of the Happiness of the Blessed 
Considered. By the Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

The Fifth Edition of a Comment on the Collects 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Dr. 
James. 

A Volume of Charges delivered to the Clergy of 
his Diocese, by the Bishop of Barbadoes. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Knot. By J. B. Williams, 
Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 

A New Edition of the History of Bridlington 
Priory, Yorkshire. By the Rev. Mr. Prickett. 

The Saxon’s Daughter, by the Author of ‘* An 
Essay on Woman.” 

Sketches in Portugal, during 1834. By Captain 
JE. Alexander. 

The Picture, and the Prosperous Man, by the 
Author of ‘* The Exile of Idria.”’ 

The Wars of Montrose. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and Sicily ; 
in which will be condensed the best Observa- 
tions of the more distinguished Tourists 
through those Countries. With (as an Ap- 
pendix) an abridged Translation of Lanzi’s 
History of Painting. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Elements of Medical Police; or, the Principles 
and Practice of Legislating for the Public 
Health. By Bisset Hawkins, M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King’s 
College. lvol. 8vo. 

Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery; the First Wal. 
purgis Night; the Bride of Corinth. Trans- 
lated from the German of Goethe. By John 
Anster, LL.D., Barrister. at-Law. 

Edward, the Black Prince. By Mr. James. 

Journal of a Visit to Constantinople and some of 
the Greek Islands, in the Spring and Summer 
of 1833. By John Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S., Author 
of the ‘* Ascent of Mont Blanc,” ‘* Sketches of 
Vesuvius,”’ &c. 

An Exposition of the Nature, Treatment, and 
Prevention of continued Fever. By H. Mc 
Cormac, M.D., Physician tothe Fever Hospital, 
Belfast. 

The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. By 
the Rt. Hon, Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley. 
1 vol. Post 8vo. 

Dr. Blundell on the Diseases of Women and 
Children. Edited by Dr. Castle, Physician to 
the Brighton Dispensary. 

A Vindication of the Bishops’ Right to Sit and 
Vote in the House of Peers ; with Introductory 
Remarks on the Leading Features of the Pre - 
sent Times, and of the Period just preceding 
the Civil Wars of the Seventeenth Century. 


The Rev. T. Williams, of West Chariton, pro- 
poses (if the undertaking meet with suitable 
encouragement) to publish a volume, contain 
the Substance of Discourses preached at Bristol 
by the late Rev. Robert Hall. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT? states, that Jay vicars read the Litany at Lincoln Cathedral, and asks if 
there is any authority for th practice. Is he quite sure of the fact ? 

Many thanks to “ M.,” ‘*Laieus.” “E.R.” shall be used next month. ‘ Iota” should 
have been inserte!, but he has overlooked, in the article on “ Pontius Pilate,”’ the argument 
to shew that history is not, on the whole, favourable to the character of Pilate. The question 
is, Whether thot as pment is correct; but ‘* HH.” has evidently not overlooked the matter 

** X., on ** Bishop Middleton,” shall be examined. , 

The RE ditor begs to ¢ all attention to an advertisement of a “ Sunday Penny Reader,” by 
Mr. Molesworth. ‘That geatleman’s talents, prince iples, and ze val, will do whatever can be 
done to make such a work useful, and to deserve extensive circulation. 

“ Beta’ may rest assured thi at every desire is felt for minute correctness in every statement, 
The Editor thanks him for his letter, which is forwarded to the corre spondent from whom 
the list to which he refi TS Was received, with a request that he will give his attention to it. 

A Correspoude nt inquires w hy the Ordination Services are omitted in all our Common 
Prayer Books. The inquiry is a very proper one, and the omission anything but creditable. 

A Corre spondent refers to Bishop Kaye’s “ Tertullian,” 2nd edit., p p. 34—6, for remarks 
on the * ‘ Disciplina Arcani,” and to Burgh’s “ Dissent from the Church of England,” &c., for 
just notions on the value of oral tradition. 

' Mr. Winning’s paper, “ F. Ee. T.’s” articles, ‘‘ Observator,”’ and a ‘* Berkshire Clergyman,” 
shall be used. 

Will “C.,”’ who recommends a Bill authorizing the bishops to compel the erection of 
— . . against the wish of the incumbents, Say how they are to be pal for? ‘ 

rT. W.’s'" verses, Mya Sketches,’’ are received. 

Som amelie rs of the Old England ne Wspaper have been forwarded, which contain some 
articles oo church matters, so good, both in spirit and ability, as to deserve attention and 
warm encouragement on the part of the friends of the church, It is stated, that this peper is ‘. 
neither pubbshed nor circulated on Sundeys. 

A good deal of discussion has been raised in the papers by the Dean of Hereford’s requiring 
a clergyman under his jurisdiction to conform to ‘the liturey , by administering the communion 
to one person atatime. Surely, wherever it is possibl: to do this, there can be no doubt that 
it is fur more affecting, and that the persc'nal address was designed by the church to be so 
In how many eases can it be truly said that it is dnpossible, or even very difficult? In the 
present case, has not a very large eommunion been concluded by two o ‘clock ? > What could 
be said for disobedience to the rules of the church in such a case! 

“ Tenotus,”” “ Alpha,” “ Prytanis,” “* R. W. ch “fate ia ae He : 
* A Scottish Catholic Deacon,”’ and ‘* O.” are in type. 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Novemuer 24, tro Decemper 24, 1834. 











3 per ct. Consols Red. 3 per cent | Red by per cent. | New Bt percent \nnus., Jan. & July 
| | | : 

— Se _ a _— -_-—-_- re 
Highest.. Shut 914 ON Shut | Shut 
Lowest... Shut Nw 984 Shut Shut 

Teng Anns Bank Stock India Stock. Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 

= - — oe eee ee ae oe ——— ee eee ee 
Highest, . l7a 224 Shut 4) _ 23 pm. 
Lowest... 164 Ts. } Shut ou pm. 16 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Price. | Div | Price. | Dir. 
| Satin 3 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ..., 244 12 |Londen & Birmingham Rail- ) | oR. 10 
Birmingham do......0..e0sece0006) 237 | 12.10] way ....ce0ceeeenof 20 paid f | ~~ 
Grand Union do.................. 22 1 |Grand Junction, do. .£ 20 pd.) 22.10 
Kennet and Avon do. .........) 22 1 {Liverpool and Manchester do...) 197 9 
Macclesfield do. ......s20++0++0++. 52 [London Docks. ...sserssssrem canoe} 55. | 25 
Somerset do. .......::.eeeeeeeeees 170 | 10 |St. Katherine do. ............... | 66 | 2.10 
Warwick and Birmingham do.) 280 15 | Weat India do.............cseec0ee) 97 5 
Worcester and Birmingham do. 86.10) 4 [Atlas Assurance Company...... 11.5 10 
Wilts and Berks do............... 5.5 5 [London do. ...........sceseeeeeeees 23.5 i 
Wyrley and Essington do.......) 80 |Protector Insurance Company | 1.8 1.6 

Gn General Steam Navigation Co.) 17.10 | 





